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Mens^Here, without a doubt. Is posltivelr 
Billfold and Pass Case Bar* 
grain that you'll be likely to see for a good 
many years to come. For a high quality 
L-alfskin Billfold, beautifully engraved in 
gold, with your LODGE Emblem or Army 
or Navy Insignia and Name, you would 
expect tOtpay up to $4.50 and consider It 
take advantage 
of this sensational introductory offer, you 
can get this superb genuine Calfskin Wal- 
let and Pass Case for only $1.98, and we^ 
will send you absolutely free a specially 
designed three color lifetime Identifica- 
t'on Plate, which carries your Social Sec- 
urity Number, your Name and Address 
or your Army Ih-aft Number. This fine 
giain calfskin Billfold must actually be 
seen to be fully appreciated. Besides the 
spacious compartment at the back which 
«an he used for currency, checks, papers, 
has four pockets each protected 
by celluloid to prevent the soiling of your 
valuable membership and crecfit cards. 


When closed, this hahdsome Billfold has 
the soft velvety feel you find only In qual- 
ity Calfskin. Your idjoice of Emblems 
and Initials, are beautifully embossed in 
23 karat gold on the[face of the Billfold. 
Due to difficulty In obtaining choice leath- 
er because of war conditions, the supply 
of these Billfolds is/ limited. Hemember 
if you send your order promptly, we will 
include absolutely /FREE, a-., beautiful 
identification Key Tag and Gilt Chain to 
match, all hand engraved with your 
Name. Address. City and State. If after 
receiving your Billfold and Free Gift, 
you don’t positively agree that this is the 
most outstanding barg^n you have ever 
come across, return them to us and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded in full. I 
Send your order today, without fail soj 
you won't he disappointed. 







Him Officer! I complete list of over 8>$0 bureaus where 

^ ^ I graduates are placed. THEN write the nearest 

fill have complete facts on 1 ^yreau and learn what our graduates think of us. 

the other fellow tonight! II . _ . _ 


State Bureau of 
Uaasachusetts 

State Bureau of 
Illinois 

State Bureau Of 
Iowa 

State Bureau of 
Idaho 

State Bureui Of 
Colorado 

State Bureau Of 
Washington 

State Bureau of 
Michioan 

State Bureau of 
Utah 

State Bureau of 
Ohio 

Pittsburg, Cailf. 

Kohama, Ind. 

El Reno, Okla. 

Boston, Mass. 

Mexico City. Mex. 

Parsons. Kans. 

Tsilahasseo, Fla. 

Columbia. S. C. 

Huff. Quc.. Can. 

Portsmouth. Ohio 

Selma. AU. 

Atohieon. Kano.- 

Hot Springs. 

8. D. 

Glens Falls, 


Sault Ste. Mario, 
Mich. 

Laconia, N. H. 
Salem. N, i. 
Cedar Rapids, la. 
London. Ohio 
Elgin, III. 

Miami Beach. 
FU. 

Asheville. N. C. 
Ft. Scott, Kans. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Florence, 8. C. 
Hinsdale, 111. 
New Bedford, 

Neosho, Mo. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 
New Vork, N. Y. 
Lufkin, Texas 
Tiiuana, Ucx, 
Berlin, N. H. 
Creenvillr, S, C. 
Havana, Cuba 
Seattle, Wash. 
Meridian. Miss. 
Dodge City. Kans. 
Danville, Va, 
Easton, Pa. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
El Centro, Calif. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Gadsden. Ala. 
Occatur, Ga. 
Andenoii, Ind. 


Okmulgee, Okla. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Yakima. Wash. 
Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
E. Lansing, Mich. 
Globe, Ariz, 
flamtramck. 
Mich. 

London, Ont„ 
Can. 

Comptort. Calif. 
Trenton. N. }. 
Buena Vista, 
Colo. 

Gainesville. Tex. 
Elma, Iowa 
Chillieothe. 0. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Great Bend, 
Kans. 

Kulangsu, Arrioy, 
China 

El Paso. Texas 
Everett, Wash. 
Schenectady, 

N. Y. 

Alhanihrs. Calif. 
Livingston. Mont. 
Saplnaw, Mich, 
WilkeS'Barro. 


Be a Secret Service and Odentoffca^aon EnpeiHiS 

En)o7 all the thrill of gettlag jout man! — with no personal danger — PLUS a regular monthly paid oalary Mid the 
opportujilfy to share in Rsivards. Bccwiie a well paid Finger Prim and Crime Detection Expert. Learn at borne — in 
your spare time — and at low cost — the unique secrets of ibis young, fascinating and fast growing profcsBlon. We oner 
you the aame course of training as tve gave the hundreds of our gradUBtes who now hold splendid posltlona Ui the 
more than 840 ineliuiilons partially listed op this page. Each of these bureaus has numerous graduates .of ouia on 
regulu monthly salaries — and new opeolngs develop from time to time. 

Wonderful Oppertunify for TRAINED MEN. in This Young, Post Growing Profession 
Of the many thoueandg of citlea in America, more than three-fourths are SUILL without IdeollScation bureaus 
and many more are bounil to cornel That spells OPPOKTUNITY! But you must bo READY for tt! You can easily 
master this profcasloti chat ccmblnes thrills with personal safety AM> the security of a awady income! We ebow 
you now — just as we bare already shown the hundreds who now hold good pay positions. 


Lincoln, Nob. 
Seattle, .Wash. 
Fefndale. Mich. 
MoAlester, Okla. 
Negaunee, Mich. 
Lawtoii, Okla. 
Crown Point, 

Ind. 

Bay City, Mich. 
Roniioke, Va. 
Chatham. Ont., 
Can. 

Glendale, Calif. 
Joplin. Mo, 

Lima, Ohio 
Selma, N. C. 
Stillwater, Okfa. 
Drumriglit, Okla, 
Victoria. B. C., 
Can. 

Baton Rouge. La. 
Hawaiian Islands 
Parkersburg, 

W. Vo. 

Mcbllo, Ala. 
Huatsville, Ter. 
New Iberia, L:i. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 
Ada, Okla. 
Pontiae, Mich. 
Granite. Okia. 
Wichita' Failft 
Texas 

Boise, Idaho 
Miami, Fla. 
Bartlesville, 

Okla. 

Orlando. Fl^ ' 
Aberdeen, S, D. 
York, Pa. 

Little Rock. Ark. 
St. Paul. Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Waila Waila, 
Wash. 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Birmingham, 

Ala. 

Columbus, Ohio 
Havana. Cuba 
New Haven 
CiHin. 

Great Falls. 
Usnt. 

Galveston, Tex. ' 
Houston. Tex. 
Watertoo, Iowa 


FREE! 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS 
38 MADE TO HIS CHIEF 


Rush coupon for TOUR free copy of these reports I Follow 
Operator Ko. 38 on bis ezcltiog hunt for a murderous gang of counter- 
feiters. BETTER than Fiction, because every word Is TRUE. ALSO, 
got free. "The Blue Book of Crime," allowing the wonderful opportunities 
In the deld of Finger Prints and Crime Detection. Take TODAY your 
first step toward a steady lacome and success. Mail the coupon AT 
ONCE. 


j , 

f INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE i 

^ .1920 Sunnyalde Ave., Oept, 7961, Chicago. * 

^ Gentlemen: Without any obligation on my part whatever, J 
I send me the Confidential Reports of Operator No. 38, also 1 
• illustrated "Blue Book of Crime," complete list of bureaus ’ 
I employing your graduates, together with your low prices and I 
. Dasv Terms offer n.lLeratiire will he *dcii. ONLY to oersona * 


1 iuasy Teims oner. (i,iieraiuie wiu oe scql u:xj.ix u> persons , 
I stating thetr age.) | 

1 Name I 


(I Address 

SNSTarUTE OF APPS.I£I3> SG9£N8E s ... 

1828 Sunnysirfe Ave.a Depf. 7961, Chicago, III. - 
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Cast into the Mysterious Realm of an Outer Uni- 
verse, Don Strong and His Valiant Band Come to 
Grips with a Utopian Paradise Befouled by the 
Mad Ambition of a Ruthless Tyrant! 85 

•CDtlhcir' EUEraonsoiiajD Stt®tr6<BS 

FORGOHEN PAST . William Morrison 82 

Leclerc Seeks to Turn Time Backward ia Its Flight 
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Coyer Painting by Rudolph Belarski — Illustrating "World Beyond the Sky" 


STABTLINO STOBIKS. puhllshed erery other moath Isy Better Pnbileaaon*. Inc., N. le Pines. President, u 4600 Olversey 
Are.. 'Chicago. lU. Editorial and e*ecutite offices, 10 East 40th St.. New York. N. Y. Entered as second class matter 
Sectcmbec 20. 193B, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of ATarch 3, 1870. Copyright. 1942. by Better Pub- 
lications. Inc. Subscription [12 Issues) $1.80. single copies $.15; foreign postage extra. Manuscripts will not be returned 
unless accompanied by scif-addressed stamped envelope and are submitted at the author’s risk. Names of all characters 
used in stories aad’seml-flctlon articles are flctltloua. If a name of any llviitg person or existing- Institution Is used, it is 
a coincidence. 

Companion magaxinea: Thrilling Wonder Stories, Captain Future, Popular Western, Thrilling Mystery, Thrilling Western. 
Thrilling Detective, thrilling Adventures. ThrlMIftg Love, The Phantom Oeteetive, The American Eagle, RAF Ae«t, Sky 
Fighters. Popular Doteotive, Thrlilieg Ranch Stories. Thrilling Sports. Posular Sports Magazine, Range Riders Western. 
Texas Rangere, Everyday Astrology. 0-Men Detective. Detective Novels Magazine. Black Book Detective. Popular Love. 
Masked Rider Wostorn, Rto Kid Western, Air War, The Masked Deteetive, Exciting Deteotive, Exciting Western, West. 
ExeIttngLove. Exciting Navy stories, Army Navy Flying Stories, Rodeo Romanoei, and Exciting Mystery. 

PBINTia> IN THE D. S. A. 



to raany. Civilian lUtlio Oocratora and TechnicJs^ 
aja reeded Jn large numhere by tha GoTeroraent. The 
N. n. I. Courae haa led to goexl jcrin In ALL tbue 
branches of Hadlo. 


S Extra PWPtry 
In Army, ft.r y 
Nary, Tc»^^ 

Heo libaljr to so into miU- 
lary Berrlca, soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines, should mall 
the CoUDOD Now! Learcliu: 
Kadlo helps men get ex- 
tra rank, extra pre-stlge, 
more Interesting duties, 
much higher pay. Also 
prepares for good Barilo 
Jobs after acrvlc* ends. 
Hundreds of serelce moo 

DO'.e enrolled. 


fflr. J. E. Smith, Prwlifent Osfft 9A09 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, Washlnctss. 0. a 

”'*hout obligation, your Sample Lesflon and fit-pese book, 
xtlcb Rewards in Kadlo.'” (No Salesman «U1 ealL Please MTlte plainly.) 


a State 2FB 

OoCPOO SPC9S3090QSO 080 OmocsocsoocoQ ftf^ 1 1 Mf ^ 


* — ^ haa steadily In- 
creased. 1 bare N. B. I. lo 
thank for my start In this 
flold.”AHJ,rB.f. PBOEHNEK, 
aoo W. Texas Are.. Goose 
Creek, Texas. 

“1 am engaged lu 

S'Xr . ' 


I "I cannot divulge 
* : any information as 

i Mri.-.'si:! 

'4 w. B. I. training is 

>o coming in mignty 
these days. (Name and 
I OTittted for military 


ACT NOW! MORE MAKING $30; $40. $50 A tfEEK 
THAN EVER BEFORE 

FBED— If you mull the Coupon — this valuable lesson 
from my Radio Course, plus my €4-paee Illustrated 
Book. BICU KEWABDS IN RADIO. A reel introduc. 
tioo to the wonders and opportunities of Radiol 
Ton'll see bow my complete, practical Lessons offer 
.a quick way to more pay. But even If you norcr go 
any farther, this sample Lesaon is worth bavicg. 1 win 
send It to you without sbllsatlon. MAIL TILE 
COUPON ! 

BEGINNERS QUICKLY LEARN TO EARN . 

$5, $10 A WEEK IN SPARE TIME 
I The znomect you start my Course, 1 start sending 
you EXTRA MONET JOB SHEETS that show how 
I 10 earn extra money fixing Radios. Many make $5, 
j $10 a week extra in spare time wliile still learnlug. 

I X send you SIX big kits of real Radio parts. You 
. LEARN Radio fundamentals from my Le^ns— 

} FAA(531CE what jwu learn by building typical cir- 
j cults like those illuatrateil on this pag^r-PHOVB 
what you learn by Intcreatlng testa on clrcuKe you 
i build. 

BIG DEMAND NOW FDR TRAINED 
RADIO TECHNICIANS. OPERATORS 

? The RwHo repair business is booming because no 
new Badtos are being made. Badto manufacturers are 
j busy filling Government orders for wartime Radio 
5 Equipment. Radio Broadcastir.g Statloae. Police. Avi- 


FIND OUT HOW I TRAIN YOU AT HOME 
FOR A GOOD JOB IN RADIO 

MAIL THE COUPON. I'll send you the FREE Les- 
sm and my big. Interesting book. They'll tell you 
about 03/ Course, how I tialn you. what otters have 
done, the type* of yobs which are open to Radio 
Technicians, 'You'll read letters from more than 100 
men I trained. You’ll see what Radio offers TOU. 
^d you 11 have mf FREE Lesson to keep, without 
^n^tleet. No salesman will call. Mall the Coupon 

J. E. SMITH, President. National Radio Institute 
Dept. 3A09. WaahIngten, 0. C. 
TRAINING MSN FOR WT4L RADIO JOBS 


have made hnndeeds of measurements ^ 
and Btijustments — yon'll have .valuable, 
PRACTICAL experience. 

Tou build this &XIPBII ITETEBOCTNE QR- » 

CUIT containing a pro- 5 

, “elector, oscillator- . 

c' mixer-first detector, I 

l.t. stage, diode-de- f 

■■■■./• •tcetor.a.v.e stage , 

A " . sx And audio stage. It ’ 

will bring In local ^ 

. anddlstantstatlons , 

' 1 ’ ' I Grt^the thnU**of • 

^ \ . learning at homo ■ 

I evenings and apare , 

tinie while you put 
the set through fas- ‘ 

Tou make this clnatlng testsi 

.measuri.no in- - ; 

SraU^^T yoM- 

I up It U I 

DX.'an^ILF. vo^J*. | 

0^^' Becel.v. . k P 




Building this A. M. 
SIGNAL -GBNEB- 
ATOK will give you 
valuable e.tpcricnce. 
■ Provi<i«s ampliiude- 
modulated signals 
for test and. experl- 
^ mental purposes. 



A Department Where Readers, Writers and the Editors Get Together 

^BOUT this time of the year something Glass,” one of our recent book-length nov- 
m else is vibrating besides the ether els, is answering Kiwi Jacobs. 


and the alarm clock... If you kiwis 
will examine yourselves closely, you will 
find it to be your knees and teeth. These 
snappy mornings certainly make one pound 
on the radiator pipe for heat, or grab an ax 
and run to the woodpile.' It all depends on 
the environment.. Here in the good ship 
STARTLING STORIES, the old; Sarge 
just opens the mail and absorbs' the 
“warmth”- therein. 

Before we stoke the .old blast; furnace, 
I’d ’better take a minute to work out an 
astrpgation for the star trail before us. So 
you shivering (chattering) pee-lots can see 
where we are going next voyage. 

The complete novel scheduled as chief 
cargo for next issue is a distinct departure 
from the usual type of science fiction. 
SPEAK OF THE DEVIL, by Norman A. 
Daniels, is a story which is laid on Earth 
— right now in the present. Arid is if some- 
thing ! 

It makes the old and ponderous yarns 
about the Devil and the old classics such 
as FAUST turn green with envy at the 
modern swing and tempo. 

And there is a delicious dash of humor 
which is woven all the way through the . 
story to add relish. 

Nope, the old Sarge isn’t going to tell ' 
you any more. You’ll have to wait until-' 
next trip for SPEAK OF THE DEVIL a 
peach of a fantasy yarn that you. will long 
remember I 

The Hall of Fame Classic for next issue 
will be that clever story by S. C. Carpenter 
—THE SUPER VELOCITOR, which 
some of you old-timers will recall. It’s cer- 
tainly worth re-reading. And, of course, 
there’ll be two or three brand new shorts 
by your favorite authors. 

Okay, Wart-ears, uncork the Xeno and 
pass the steam shovel. 

Let’s stroke the rocket fuel chamber for 
this issue! 



W ELL, what d’you know? The first 
blast comes from a senior astrogator. 
Come to attention, you little ogres, a 
graduate pilot, the author of “City of 


TO BE CONTINUED 

By Noel Loomis 

Well, gosh, after what Peelot Jacobs says 
about CITY OP GLASS. I wouldn't lock horns 
very hard with him If I could. Holy rockets, 
am I bewildered! Algrebra always baffled me, 
anyway, and these eQuatfons he .throws — !!! 
Remember, Mr. Jacobs, I don’t make science: 
1 only write it. I answer as follows; 

1. Ployd lu. Harrow, explaining Einstein’s 
Special Theory of Relativity in “The New 
World of Physical Discovery” (page 289), 
says that energy would drive a mechanism or 
a physiological process more slowly as mass 
increases with speed. He uses the watch il- 
lustration that I swiped for Hart Niles. As 
to the formula: I pass. 

2. Strangely enough, 1 can’t find a source 
for the velocity of light — excuse, 1 just found 
It. A. A. Michelson established it a few years 
ago at 186,325 m.p.s. Several before him ap- 
proximated it. AS to its being Infinity — I 
have to pass the buck to Einstein again. 

3. I shouldn’t have referred to electrons as 
BEING mass: slip of the typewriter. But that 
formula: I pass again. 

If my writer friends see this, they won't 
believe it’s me. I have the reputation of keep- 
ing my rockets hot for any kind of fight, but 
somehow, after reading the first sentence In 
the third paragraph of Peelot Jacobs’ letter 
for the 8th time. I feel all mellow and soft, as 
if maybe I had killed a couple of Xenos 
straight. 

A secret; there was something in CITY OP 
GLASS that I was scared of. Nobody’s picked 
on it yet. 

Now to get back to writing IRON MEN, the 
sequel. Sorry I'm not in a belligerent mood. 
— Minneapolis, Mian. 

Well, the old Sarge isn’t going to horn in 
on this discussion at all. I’ll just wait un- 
til I see that promised sequel. And don’t 
forget, Noel, a promise is a promise. 

Comes now an SOS from Canada. Here’s 
a pee-lbt who, I’d say, has real trouble. 

MY KINGDOM FOR A SPACE SHIP 

By John Granf Donnelly 

Who ever heard ofiPeaches without cream? 
That school-girl complexion without Lux? 
Tarzan without a mate? Or — a science-fiction 
fan without a science-fiction magazine?. Hor- 
rors,, dear Sarge, Perish that latter thought. 
It shouldn't happen to a dog. But. I’ll be 
dashed If it hasn’t happened to me. 

I’ve 'been reading CAPTAIN’ FUTURE 
STARTLING STORIES and THRILLING 
WONDER STORIES for quite some time now 
— up until a year or so after the war hAd be- 
gun;- • 

They were super. They were supermala- 
gorgeous. They were . . . were . . . but 
what’s the use? Words fail me. 

With the patience of Ellery Queen I have 
haunted bookstores till the proprietors began 

( Continued on page 8) 
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FiaylBDg OSea0 TaamesS 

PpHINK of tbe fun YOU are missing! The popularity, 
friendship, good times! Why? Because you think it 
!»xrd to learn music. You have an idea that it’s a slow 
tedious task, with lots of boring drills and exercises. 

That's not the twentieth-century way! Surely you’ve heard 
the news! How people all over the world have learned to 
play by a method so simple a child can understand it — so 
fascinating that it’s like playing a game. Imagine! You 
learn without a teacher — in your spare time at home — at a 
cost of only a few cents a day! You learn by the famous 
print-and-picturc method — every position, every move before 
your eyes in big, clear illustrations. You CANT go wrong' 
And best of all, you start playing real lunes almost at once, 
from the very first lesson. 

No needless, old-fashioned “scales” 
and exercises. No confused, perplex- 
ing study. You learn to play by play- 
ing. It's thrilling, exciting, inspiring! 

No wonder hundreds of thousands of 
people have taken up music this easy 
way. No wonder enthusiastic letters 
like those reproduced here pour io 
from all over the world. 

Sound interesting? Well, just name 
the instrument you’d like to play and 
we’II prove you CAN ! If interested, * 
mail the coupon or write. S 



u. S. SCHOOL OF Musac 
29<4£ Brunswick Bldg., 
Wew York City 


- •’$ Gold (n TIvom Thar Hillbljly Ssnss.” 
for mouTi'iiin music, ''swine'' and other 
poi>iilaT forms has broiieht fame aott forlUQO to 
many who started playing for the fun or it. 
Ihouasnils have ciisrorered unerpeotetl plcasum 
aniJ profit in nuislc, tlianks to the uiuuuo 
method that mates U amazingly easy to learn. 

Send for FREE Booklet and 
Print and Picture Sample 

See for yourself hew this wonderful 
self-instruction method works. Sit 
down. In tlie priracy of your own 
home, witli the interesting illustra- m 
fed booklet. "How to Learn Musin M 
at Home." No salesman will call — |j 


without a teacher. Now when I play decide for yourself whether you 


for people tiiey hardly believe that I - 
learned to play eo well in so short a 
time. ‘H. C, S-. Calif, 


to play this easy way. (Instruments 
supplied at discount when wanted, 
cash or credit.) 



InvHed to Parties. Be- Course Is Sarpalo. It la SurprlaeiJ Friends, ^ 

fore I took your course beyond belief what People who hear me » 

I didn't know one note beneflte 1 have derived Play doo t UMerstand | Kama. . 

of music. Three montlis from your course that how I do it. 'raey ask 

later 1 started to play you sent me at such a it I haven I hed lesaws B 

to dances. l'»e been bargain. ‘W. R., Cu- from a teachw. To . Address 

Invited to many parties, stek, Washington. their surprise they tod " 

*B M., Vancouver, I haven t. I m glad to Q City..., 

" - ' he a student of your 

School. *51. H.. Athol. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC U 

2741 Brunswick Bldg., New York Oty, N. Y. 0 

I am Interested in muslo study, particularly In the instru- g 
ment indicated below. Please send mo your free bMlilet. . 
"How to Learn Music at Home" and the free Print & D 
Picture Sample. - ] 

Plano Tenor Banjo Trornbons n 

Violin Mandolin Flute * 

Guitar Ukulele Piccolo | 

Plano Aeeerdlon Comet Organ , _ , 

Sanophone Trumpet Drums and Traps ■ 

Hawaiian Guitar Harp - 1 


State 

■« under 16 yrs. of age. parent must eisneoupan. 


sAefudl pupW namet 6n rCQUUt. PieUiret bp Pro/eaaionel models 






THE ETHER VIBRATES 

(Continued from page 6) 


to regard me as a permanent fixture. But do 
you think I could find a single T. W. S., CPT. 
FUTURE or START. STORIES? Even a 
paint-smeared cover? No, no, a . thousand 
times no! 

I screamed. I begged. I put ads Iri the pa- 
per. I promised to conquer the amalgamated 
galaxies and lay them at the feet of any per- 
son who could dig up a sctence-flcUon or 
even a fantasy mag. like STRANGE STORIES. 
Any 3.f. mag! Imagine, I had sunk that low. 

But do you think I could find one? I 
couldn't. 

Can a human being do without food, air,' 
water? Well, dear Sar'ge, neither can I do 
without one of your precious mags. And so 
I plead. Is there any possible way. the latest 
science-flction or fantasy mags can be pro- 
cured from that miracle land— America? Or' 
If not the latest, then any fantasy mag? 

Do you know of any group or organl^^atlon 
or even Individuals that could help a fellow 
fan who is definitely In distress? Perhaps a 
few dilapidated ones lying around In some 
lad's den or garage. 

Hoping thafyou can give me some^ray of 
hope. I remain, respectfully yours — 231 O’Con- 
nor St., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

And you pee-lots ought to see the type. 
Kiwi Donnelly used a billing machine to 
write his letter. It took three full-sized 
sheets of paper to carry his words I So, if 
any of you fans think you can help John 
out, by all means, write him. 

'\1 have here a brief and business-like re- 
port from the Hoosier State. 

STATION MUNCIE REPORTING 

By Robert R. Reed 

Subject, November STARTLING STORIES. 
Cover — good. "Day . of the Cloud” — 4 Xeno 
Jugs. "The Earth Saver” — 5 Xeno jugs. "The 
Ancient Brain" — 4 Xeno jugs. “Death Ray"-^ 
3' Xeno jugs. I think this Issue is the best so 
far. The blurb for "Death Ray” didn’t make 
sense. — 73S North Elm St., Muncie, Indiana. 

Well, you birds can see what reading di- 
gests will do for a fellow's style. ' Maybe 
some of you more loquacious pee-lots could 
do with a-biue pencil or two and edit down 
your copy before you hurl it at the old 
Sarge’s hapless head, f 

Hold your breaths. Comes now the first 
blast at the cover. 

ALL IS FORGIVEN 


really his worst. Now get 'me straight, I 
liked It, but it Isn’t as good as the other stuff 
he’s done, savvy? 

4. ’The Earth Saver. The plot the plot! 

Gaaaaaaaaaal 

Ah,, ha! So you've heeded me, eh? . Tay. 
bo, now the Ether 'Vibrates Is readable. If 
has at least one kick straight to your ego 
punching It at the same time. I speak of Pee- 
Lot Brown’s communique. Boy, was It swell! 
That guy ought to try his hand at a story. 

The Interior art work is dropping lower 
and lower and lower. The novel's pic was 
horrid. At first, I thought 'someone had 
spilled ink on the Ish. but then on further 
scrutiny I found It to be an illustration. 
Again I ejaculate, Pful! 

The one for Death Ray was the best In the 
mag, even though it was tiny. Looked like 
Marchlonl’s work, was it? 

As a whole the ish rates five Xeno jugs and 
one ten-cent stein. The art gets a persim- 
mon. — 3025 Alnsilo Street, Chicago, Illtnola. 

That wasn’t so bad, after all. I was really 
looking for brickbats. Yes, Marebioni didi 
the illustration for “Death Ray.” I under- 
stand the ratings, but the stein and the per- 
simmon baffle me. Perhaps you mean to - , 
make some persimmon beer, huh? The old' 
Sarge will stick to Xeno. Next case, please. '; 

PREFERS BOOK-LENGTHS 

By Sat Vasfola 

I started to read STARTLING STORIES 
with the March, 1942. issue (Tarnished 
Utopia). This is my first letter to any mag- 
azine of any kind. I liked the March SS so 
much that I have continued reading the mag- 
azine. The best story this year was “City of 
Glass.” Let’s have some more by Loomis. 

I would like to see a story by Kuttner or 
Binder in the near future. 

The only other companion magazine I read 
Is CAPTAIN FUTURE, as I do not go for 
T'WS because I prefer book-length novele.— 
35 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kiwi Vastola — as for Loomis, if you read 
the first letter in this issue’s department 
you will know that he is hard at work on a 
sequel to “City of Glass.” I note what you 
say about long stories, but you’re really 
missing some mighty good science-fiction 
by not reading THRILLING WONDER 
STORIES. 

I have here a year’s report on START- 
LING STORIES, and in that ^ charming 
brevity of style, too! 


By Charles McNutt 

Ahhhhh, all is forgiven you. The Nov. ish 
is really swell. The cover really clicked with 
me. Yep, the long awaited apace scene Is here 
— and done real good, too. As I’ve said over 
and over, again. "Bergey’s good.” 

Of course It's incidental and trivial that 
the space ships would have to be as large as 
a planet or asteroid to be really causing It 
any harm, but far be It for me to throw cold- 
water. 

The stories rate as follows with me: 

1. The Ancient Brain. Boy, that's the kind- 
of stuff I really like to read. It was superb. 

2. Death Ray. Gee, that sure was catchy 
and well written, too. 

3. The Day of the Cloud. I’ve always liked 
Rocklynne even at hfa worst, and this was 


FISCAL YEAR. 1942 

By W. J. and Carl Mason 


Here la our report on STARTLING STORIES 
for the year 1942. The best cover was on the 
November issue, the worst on July issue. We 
rate the book-length novels as follows; 

1. TWO WORLDS TO SAVE. 

2. TARNISHED UTOPIA. 

3. THE DAT OP THE CLOUD. 

4. CITY OF GLASS. 

6. BLOOD ON THE SUN. 

6. DEVIL’S PLANET. 

The best short stories In each issue werej 

1. CHRISTMAS ON GANYMEDE (Jan.). 

2. HORNETS OF SPACE (Mar.). 

( Continued on page 10 ) 
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THE ETHER VIBRATES 

(Continued from page $) 

8. MACROCOSMIC fMav6. 

4. THE MAN IN 

6, KIDS DON'T KNOW 
(Sept.). 

6. THE BARTH SAVER (No.v.). 

Four Xeno Jugs to the magazine In general. 
— Pranklliir N. C. 

Dear W. J. and Carl. Mason; No com- 
ment from me. Signed: Sergeant Saturn. 
Here is what a^ears to be a mild rave from 
the Lone Star State. 

GOSH TO GOSH I 

By John M. Cunningham 

Gosh, Sarge, Just finished the November Is- 
_je of STARTLING STORIES. Gosh! That 
cover was superb-magnificent — gosh’. Best of 
Bergey’s I’ve seen in a Jong time. Please 
have him do more like this. For this type of 
cover has SCIENCE FICTION branded 100% 

1 It. . ' 

For the HALL OF FAME, my selection l8:>' 
PYGMALION’S SPECTACLES, by Stanley O. 
Weinbaum. In this story the author has 
woven an Intricate pattern of suspense ana 
entertainment. What I was most Impressed 
with In the aspects of this story was the 
manner of the Invention Itself. It was spell- 
binding to the. very end. It appeared In the 
June,' 1935 (Vol. 7, No. I, of WONDER 
STORIES (Page 28). 

For many hours of the best entertainment 
in reading, I extend to your publications 
(THRILLING WONDER STORIES and STAR- 
TLING STORIES) my ultimate and heartfelt 
thanks. Please continue to give us, the readr 
ers. the same quality of top-notch stories, as 
you have In the past. Gosh! — 2050 Gilbert St.« 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Kiwi Cunningham, you have the old Sarge 
all over blushes. Thanks, indeed, for' your 
warm praise. I’m just sorry that we couldn’t 
suit everybody as well as we seem to have 
suited you during 1942. Well-better luck 
this year. About “Pygmalion’s Spectacles” 
—we published this Hall of Fame story in 
May, 1939. Sorry you missed it. But here’s 
a secret — a couple of Stanley Weinbaum’s 
stories are scheduled to appear in the Hall 
of Fame niche during 1943. Watch for 
them. 

From the confusion Frog-eyes seems to 
be in, I think we have a bit of insubordina- 
tion coming up In the' next ethergram. All 
right, he said with a Herculean sigh, let’s 
have it. 

THE SARGE IS SILLY 

By Bob Parker 

Hell-o, Sarge — another issue of STARTLING 
STORIES, some more of Sarge Saturna ba- 
loney, and a highball is the way I start out 
the day. 

(Continued- on page 12) 
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Every Picture Packs a Thrill in 

AMEHEICA’S IBEESTT €®MHCS 

TEN CENTS EVERYWHERE 


THE ETHER VIBRATES 

(Continued from page 10) 

As I floured, Rocklynne’s story was so?bo. 
It seemed familiar, and then I remembered a 
short I’d read awhile back about a man that 
traveled In time to save the world. It was a 
coincidence, of course, but they sure were 
allka 

So the Sarge does not like unfavorable com- 
ments eh? Either he does not print It, or he 
tosses it off with a bunch of words he calls 
space lingo, that sounds like Neanderthalllan 
tntijnbo-iumbo. "Vic King, who is in the army 
now by the way, wrote the best letter of the 
'Whole mess. 

And good old Thornin Torsld! I looked for 
his letter this month, but there wAs none. 
(Or was there, Sarge?) 

So you are now- rating stories by Xeno 
Jugs. A. novel and new idea? You'll ftnd my 
ratings at the end of this missle. 

. Again, Sarge, I’m asking you, why not dls- 

f ienae with that silly Junk at the end of each 
etter, and give an intelligent reply? All real- 
fans agree' with me In that idea. Your com- 
ments are just plain bunk now. but you could 
have the best (Yes, the best) department In 
scicDce-fictlon if you’d drop that drivel, 
about peelots, Xeno jugs, .etc. 

Now for a surprise to you, Sarge. The 
cover on this month’s STAKTLJNG STORIES 
was the best on any S.F. mag out this month. 
I always did like pictures of planets. 

In closing, let me say, your beat features 
are the ‘‘Hall of Fame” stories, and our 
Friend’s “Thrills in Science.” As long as you 
keep these features, you’ve got a reader in 

Oh, yes. In case this Is printed, I want to 
announce that “The Orbit,”' my fanzine, will 
soon, be readv for publishing) with the lead 
story by Raymond 'Washington (Publisher, 
Sclantifun), • well-known crackpot Florida 
fan. You’ll get a copy for review, Sarge, so 
be patlenh November Ratings': 

Novel — 3 jugs. 

Earth Saver — 5 jugs. 

The Ancient Brain — 4 Jugs. 

Death Ray — 4 jugs. 

Features — 3 jugs. — Box 139. Stanhope. Iowa. 

You almost stretched that salutation out 
into profanity, sonny boy. Better watch 
that, or they’ll cut us off the hot air. Now, 
let’s see— intelligent answers — uumtnm. 
The only questions I can find in your ha- 
rangue are whether or not the Sarge dis- 
likes unfavorable comment and whether a 
crackpot by the’ pseudonym of Thor.nin 
Yorsid wrote a diatribe this month. You 
can answer the first one for yourself. You 
little beasts ought to know by this time. 
As for the second question, there was no 
letter from the thorny guy. The old Sarge 
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never suppresses evidence — nor tries to 1 
compress hot air. 

And, by the way, Pee-lot Parker, you 
misspelled “missive/’ You meant m-i-s- 
s-i-l-e, 1 presume. Let’s blast on. 

A NEW DEPARTMENT — 

By Charles 6. Moore 

Dearest Mud Slinger. you can crawl out 
from underneath that pile of fan letters, I’m 
not going to throw anything at you — yet. 

Be it now known that I am writing this 
missile as I read, or wince at, whichever you 
prefer, the contents of “our” magazine. 

First come the departments. What, you 
didn't know I read these first? Well now the 
great secret has been revealed, and don’t ask 
the reason, you might come hunting for me 
some dark night. 

“The Ether vibrates” is improving at a phe- 
nomonal rate, you have actually changed 
some of your witty little anecdotes, as well 
as the fact that you are not repeating them 
eleven or twelve times in each column, More 
power to you and the farsighted person who 
sent you In some new remarks. 

“Meet the Author” is satisfactory, but that 
still does not reverse my opinion, it is one of 
the moat unessential articles, for the better- 
ment of the magazine, that you run. 

If there is one department that thoroughly 
agrees with me, it is “Thrills in Science. It 
is the only feature in the magazine that can 
do without quite a lot of improving; so, by 
all means, keep the author "dated up.” 

In regard to the short stories, all I- can say 
la, I have read worse. 

“The Ancient Brain” was, to be short, ex- 
cellent. in spite of the now old plot. When it 
first came out, I do not doubt that the general 
opinion was that a new idea had been intro- 
duced in Science Fiction, and that is the only 
reason it did not get a “nay” from me upon 
its revival. As I rather hoped it would be 
reprinted, I will say no more. 

"The Death Ray" was enjoyable, only be- 
cause of the well-written narrative, as the 
plot was staggering about on its last legs 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Flit Liquor 

J^ihw a Cinch 

iy 

There are too many labels in 
the liquor world. 1 used to be 
baffled by all those bottles. 


Even the best of liquor com- 
panies ball you np became 
each puts a lot of different 
brand names on his products. 


Who makes tohat? And kotc 
good? And how much? 

That’s why I jumped with glee 
when I found I could say one name 
'-“Old Mr. Boston”— in any liquor 
store and be dead sure of catching 
top'Dotch quality in almost any 
type of fine liquor I needed . . . 
and at a price that wouldn’t tear 
the lining out of my wallet. 


T'oe collected 35 battles of Old 
Mr.Boston on my home bar— heart- 
warming Whiskeys, galorious 
Gins, brisk Brandies, rollicking 
Rums and a whole line-up of cap- 
tivating Cordial and, Liqueurs, 

\hr!l meetnjy 

■frieni ^ 

013 Mr. 

And every drop in every Old 
Mr.Boston bottle sings with 
that craftsmanship which fott 
over 300 years has been the 
just pride of Old Boston Town^ 


You don’t have to own a com- 
plete Old Mr. Boston home bar, 
right off, as / do, 

. Just start off saying “Old Mr, 
Boston” to your liquor dealer, and 
let Old Mr, Boston grow on you. 




The dlstlnteerating beam swept in concentric destruction upon the airship (Chap. XIX) 



By nKBEBEDllT MdBflDERCE' WHELELOAMS 


Cast into the Mysterious Realm of an Outer Universe, Don Strong 
and His Valiant Band Come io Grips with a Utopian Paradise 
Befouled by the Mad Ambition of a Ruthless Tyrant! 


CHAPTER I 
The Inmate 

I T WAS a hangover, this room, 
from an older day and an older 
method of treatment. Modern 
psychiatrists disapproved vigorously 
of this room and -everything in it, 
pointing out that physical restraint 
is a poor way to cure mental disorders. 

But in a pinch, when all other 
methods failed and there was an ex- 
tremely recalcitrant patient who was 
very much of the athletic type, the 
room would be used, not with any 
hope of producing a cure in this man- 


ner, but in a desperate effort to save 
attendants from more broken jaws and 
bloody noses than were absolutely 
necessary. 

And Don Strong had been recalci- 
trant. All of Dr. Renault’s subtle per- 
suasive powers had been wasted on 
him. No arguments had moved him. 
And being definitely of the athletic 
type, there had been what Dr. Renault 
would describe as “some slight diffi- 
culty.” 

As a result of this altercation, one 
attendant found himself the posses- 
sor of a beautiful black eye while a 
second discovered that his nose had 
been permanently displaced to the 
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right. But in the end, force of num- 
bers had prevailed and Don Strong, 
still protesting vigorously, had been 
carried to this room. 

He sat there now, glowering, a 
ruddy-cheeked, husky young man. 
There was anger on his face. And be- 
wilderment. And a fear so vast and 
terrible as to be beyond understand- 
ing. 

His eyes went over the room,. There 
was a light in the ceiling. It was set 
behind a metal grill. His eyes came 
down the walls, noting their padded 
softness. There was a door with a 
peephole at eye height so the attend- 
ant outside could look in. The door 
was padded. There was only one piece 
of furniture in the room, a metal 
bench that served both as a bed and a 
seat. It was firmly attached to the 
wall and it was also padded. 

The room was a padded cell in a 


sanitarium for mental patients. 

Two hours before Strong had been 
flung in here. He had seated himself 
on the bench and had not moved 
since. His eyes had gone over the 
room again and again, seeking some 
avenue that might lead to escape. But 
this room had been designed to keep 
its occupant from escaping. There 
was no window. - A ventilator set up 
against the ceiling supplied fresh air. 
The only entrance was the door. And 
under the soft padding was good solid 
iron. 

TRONG’S sole garment was a hos- 
pital nightgown. The attendants 
had stripped him of shoes, socks, neck- 
tie, underwear — all of his clothing. 

“Confound it,” he said mournfully, 
“If they’d only left me my pants. I 
would have felt better.” 

Deprived of his pants, the male of i 
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-worshiper stepped through the circle (Chap. X) 


the species is almost without hope. 

‘‘Talkin’ to yourself, huh?” said a 
voice. “That's a bad sign. Wait till 
I tell the doc about this.” 

Strong looked up. An eye was ob- 
serving him through the round open- 
ing in the door. The eye was sur- 
rounded by a purple ring, which gave 
it a distinctly hostile appearance. 

Strong recognized his own handi- 
work. 

“So it’s you,” he said. “How does 
your eye feel?” 

“Like the devil,” the voice answered. 

“You’re a sucker for a left jab,” 
Strong said. This was one of the 
attendants who had put him into this 
cell. “Look,” he continued thought- 
fully. “Who’s the head man in this 
nut house? I don’t remember his 
name.” 

“This ain’t no nut house. This is 
a high-grade sanitarium.” 


“We won’t go into that. Who’s the 
boss here, the big man?” 

“You mean Doc Renault?” 

“I told you I didn’t know his name. 
He’s got a beard like a goat and he 
talks like his vocal chords were opera- 
ting in a bath of lubricating oil.” 

“That’s Doc Renault,” the attendant 
said, recognizing the description. 
“He’s the head of this sanitarium. 
What do you want with him?” 

“I want to see him,” Strong de- 
clared. 

“Ain’t that nice !” the attendant ob- 
served. He made no effort to comply 
with the implied request but contin- 
ued staring at the cell’s inmate. 

“I said I wanted to see him,” Strong 
repeated. 

“Sure,” the attendant agreed. “I 
heard you. 1 suppose you think all 
I got to do is run up and bring him 
down, and all he’s got to do is to come. 
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Sure, you want to see Dr, Renault, fists. All you need is a little coaching. 

So does every other nut in this booby What do you say? You bring the 
hatch — I mean,. every other patient in doc down here and I’ll show you how 
this high-class sanitarium.” ' that left jab works.” 

Anger sent a tide of red over Don “It’s a bargain,” the man agreed 
Strong’s face. Anger sent jets of after a reluctant pause, 
light into his eyes, almost obliterating 

the fear that lurked there. He started M^IFTEEN minutes later the cell 
to speak, and caught himself. Losing ^ door opened. Dr. Renault entered, 
his temper would gain him nothing. He closed and locked the door behind 
. This room was designed to hold men him. Simultaneously, an eye ap- 
who had lost more than their temper, peared at the peephole. Strong knew 
If he was to get out of here — and that the psychiatrist was taking no 
. only he knew how desperately impor- chances in the room of a dangerous 
tant that was — it would have to be patient. Two guards waited outside, 

- through cunning. He got to his feet, ready to enter. in case of need. 

“If you don’t bring Dr. Renault “You wanted me?” he questioned, 

down here,” he said, “I’m going to He was a short, fat man, with a 

start screaming at the top of my pointed beard and a round, jovial face, 
voice.” There was an oily suavity about him 

His tone was flippant, casual. He -that fairly oozed confidence. Just a ' , 
kept it that way, knowing that if lie look at him was enough to make a 
ever let himself be serious, the fear person want to start revealing his 
roaming in the back of his mind would deepest secrets. 

rise and overwhelm him. “Yes,” said Strong. “I sent for you. 

“If you start screaming, I’ll come in I want a straight answer to a straight 
and put a strait-jacket on you,” the question. Am I insane?” 
attendant answered. “Then I’ll gag The words shot out like hammer 
you. How will you like that. Mister blows. Don Strong wanted an answer 
Guy with the left jab?” to that question, wanted it desperately. 

“I wouldn't like it,” Strong replied. And Dr. Renault laughed. Little 
He tried another tack. “As I recall rippling gusts of sound burst from 
it, when I arrived here I had a few him. He shook with laughter, 
dollars in my pocket. How would “Why, bless you, my boy, what a 
you like a five-spot for bringing Dr. question! Of_ course you’re not in- ( 

Renault down here?” sane. What ever gave you such a 

“I’d like it,” the attendant admitted, ridicirious idea?” 

“But a fat chance I’ve got of getting Strong’s face tightened. Confound 
it. Your clothes are locked up, and all psychiatrists, he thought. They 
any dough or valuables you brought would never admit one of their pa- 
in are in the office safe.” tients was insane — not to the patient. 

“I’ll pay you when I get out.” To do so would not be good mental 

“I have my social security pension therapeutics. Strong resisted an im- 
to fall back on in my old age,” the pulse to strangle this fat doctor, 
attendant replied. “I’ll be drawing “All right,” he said. “I’m not in- 
down that pension long before you sane. Then why am I being held i 

get out of here, big mouth.” here?” 

Dr. Renault lost none of his jovial 

"^^ON STRONG groaned. He was good humor. 

blocked whichever way he “You were brought here for treat- 
turned. The attendant, surly because ment at the request of your father,” 
of the left jab he had stopped, was in he said. “I must of course apologize 
no humor to be helpful. And Strong for keeping you in such a place as 
had nothing to offer the man. this room, but you were — ah — slightly 

Then another thought struck him. on the violent side. We had no other 
“If you’ll bring Dr. Renault down, place to put you at the moment. 

I’ll teach you my left jab,” he said. '“But I promise I’ll have you out of 
“You look like a handy man with your this room no later than tomorrow. 
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How does that sound to you, my boy?” 
-he, _ended, beaming. 

“It sounU?“^to^'irig "Iike“ hot-air,”= 
Strong snapped. 

Dr. Renault looked hurt at this lack 
of confidence. Strong clenched his 
fists. 

“If I'm not insane, what the devil 
is the matter with me?” he demanded. 

Dr. Renault pursed his lips and ap- 
peared to meditate. 

“Our diagnosis is far from complete 
as yet,” he stated. “But you appear 
to be suffering from a persistent delu- 
sion. However, this is very common. 
All of us suffer from one delusion or 
another. In your case, it is definitely 
not insanity in the common meaning 
of the term, and you can rest assured 
that under treatment it will clear up 
promptly. Your father — ” 

Don Strong exploded. He had been 
keeping, himself under restraint by 
iron control over his will. Now his 
control snapped. 

“I tell you that man is not my 
father!” he roared.' 

His voice was so violent that the 
door of the room was snatched open 
and the two burly guards outside 
looked in. At a sign from Dr, Ren- 
ault, they hastily withdrew. 

“Yes, yes,” the psychiatrist said 
soothingly. “Suppose you tell me. 
exactly how you know R. T. Strong 
is not your father.” 

“I’ve already told you that!” the 
patient snapped. 

“I know you have. But suppose 
you go over it again. Perhaps you 
may remember something that you 
have failed to reveal, something that 
will be helpful in aiding your recov- 
ery.” 


CHAPTER II 
Stranger at the Desk 


TRONG* had spent the last two 
days mulling over what had hap- 
pened. He had returned from a 
month’s vacation in northern Maine, 
a fishing trip, and had walked into his 
father’s office. A man sat there. He 
had looked up when Don entered. 


“Hello, Dad, — ” Don had said, and 
then had stopped. 

An electric.warning Jhnll had shot 
through him. A weird, uncanny cHillr 
The man sitting at the desk was not 
his father, was assuredly not R. T. 
Strong, whom the newspapers called 
the copper king. He didn’t even look 
much like the man Don Strong remem- 
bered. 

Outwardly there was a close re- 
semblance. The features were the 
same, the thin graying hair was the 
same, and it was parted the way his 
father always parted it. The suit this 
man was wearing was exactly similar 
in cloth and cut to a suit Don remem- 
bered his father owned. 

But — he was not R. T. Strong. 

Don knew it the instant he.saw the 
man. - How he knew it he was not ex- 
actly certain. He knew it before the 
man spoke. The sunken cheeks, the 
lusterless eyes, told him. Conceiv- 
ably, if his father had aged ten years 
in thirty days — if he had changed 
from an erect, well-preserved business 
man of middle age, to a doddering old 
man on the verge of death — then this 
man conceivably could have been his 
father, as far as outward appearances 
went. 

But the change was not only in out- 
ward appearance. It went deeper. It 
looked out of the eyes, lusterless, un- 
thinking. It looked out from the 
spirit behind the eyes. That was the 
thing that struck Don rrtost. The 
spirit behind the eyes was not the 
spirit of the man whom he had known 
all his life. It was another spirit, a 
different spirit. 

“Hello, Dad, — ” Don had said. 

“Who are you?” the answer had 
been. 

The question had seemed to slip 
out The man masquerading as his 
father had tried to cover it up. The 
fellow seemed to realize that he had 
said the wrong thing . . . 

Don Strong explained all this to 
the psychiatrist. Dr. Renault listened 
sympathetically. “What did you do 
then?” the physician questioned. 

“I think I made a fool out of my- 
self,” Strong answered. “I couldn’t 
imagine exactly how it had been done, 
but my single thought was that some- 
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one was masquerading as my father. 
Perhaps a clever actor had made him- 
self up ,to look like Dad. That was 
what I thought. I had, at that mo- 
ment, no interest in any motive that 
might lie behind this impersonation, 

“Perhaps if is extortion. My father 
is very wealthy, as you may know, and 
I thought he had been kidnaped and 
someone was^ taking his place. Such 
an impersonation, if successful for 
only a couple of weeks, would enable 
a clever person, by taking advantage 
of my father’s power in the metal in- 
dustry, to clean up a' fortune. I 
thought something like that was going 
on.” 

“Yes,” the psychiatrist nodded. 
“ThaO could happen. It would re- 
quire careful organization and a, skil- 
ful gang of criminals to carry it out, 
but it could be done. What did you 
do next?” 

Strong felt a glow of gratitude. Dr. 
Renault was agreeing with him. 

"I apologized, said I had blundered 
into the wrong office, and got out.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

“I called the police.” 

“Ah,” the psychiatrist murmured. 

“I told them my story and took them 
back to my father’s office. If we 
caught the imposter who had taken his 
place, we could make him talk and , 
find out what had happened to Dad. 
I was in a dither for fear the actor 
would have skipped out, which was 
why I called the police in such a hurry 
and insisted they act immediately.” 

“And had the impersonator fled?” 

“No,” Strong answered. “He was 
still there, at the desk. He hadn’t 
tried to run.” 

“ ‘Arrest that man !’ I told the police. 
‘He’s impersonating R. T. Strong.’ ’’ 

“ ‘But I am R, T. Strong,’ he in- 
sisted. 

“ ‘You are like the devil. Don’t you 
think I know my own father?’ ” 

B on STRONG’S eyes flashed. “I 
made quite a scene. I was wor- 
ried as the deuce. Something had 
happened to Dad, and I wanted to 
shake the information I needed out 
of this actor who was impersonating 
him. To my shocked surprise, he 
continued to insist he was R. T. 


Strong. He was bluffing, trying to 
brazen it out, I thought. 

“So we called in the office staff. 
Of course they knew my father and 
they knew me. They identified me, 
all right. I was Don Strong. But 
they also identified this other man as 
R. T. Strong!” 

“Ah!” the psychiatrist repeated 
softly. 

“I knew darned good and well he 
wasn’t R. T. Strong,” Don said. “I 
thought right away that the whole 
staff was in on the kidnaping and the 
impersonation. The police didn’t 
know what to do. Here was a man 
who said he was R. T. Strong. The 
staff said he was R. T. Strong, and the 
staff ought to know. They see him 
every day. 

“He was in R. T. Strong’s office, he 
was wearing R. T. Strong’s clothes, i 
and he possessed R. T. Strong’s iden- 
tification cards. But he wasn’t R. T. 
Strong, and I knew it!” 

“Then what happened?” the psy- 
chiatrist gently questioned. 

“Well, the cops were beginning to 
look down their noses at me. I should 
have known what was going to hap- 
pen, and shut up. But r was in pretty 
deep already; besides, I remembered 
the slip of the tongue the man had 
made. He hadn’t known me when I 
first came in. Now he was saying he 
knew me, and he was looking sadly at 
me.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I raised Cain! I insisted that we 
check this man’s signature with my 
father’s known signature. To my sur- 
prise, he was quite willing. The cops 
were impartial, but they were looking 
cock-eyed at me just the same. We 
made this man write his name, and 
we got hold of a bank teller to identify 
the signature.” 

“What did the teller say?” 

“He said that, in his opinion — and 
he was willing to honor checks on 
the strength of his opinion — the two 
signatures were the same and that 
they were the signatures of R. T. 
Strong. The bank, of course had a 
signature of my father in their files. 
The teller had brought this along, 
comparing it with the one this im- 
poster had written in our 'presence 
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“Am I insane?" Don Strong asked the suave psychiatrist (Chap. I) 


The two signatures were the same!” 

‘‘What did ’you do then?” 

“Well, signatures can be faked. The 
teller could be mistaken. I stuck to 
my guns. Besides, 1 had thought of 
another test, one that couldn't be 
faked.” 

“What was that test?” Dr. Renault 
asked patiently. ’ 

“Fingerprints. They can’t be 
faked. 2 knew my father had filed 
his prints with the civilian identifica- 
tion section of the F.B.I. fingerprint 
bureau at Washington. I insisted 
that the police take the prints of this 
man who was impersonating my 
father and check them with the re- 
corded fingerprints of R. T. Strong. 
They did this.” 

“With what result?” Dr. Renault 
said. 


There was silence in the padded 
cell. Strong's face was grim. The 
psychiatrist’s face showed polite in- 
terest. 

“The prints were the same!” Strong 
said bitterly. 

The psychiatrist blew on his finger 
nails. He began polishing them 
smartly on the edge of his white 
vest. He said nothing. 

“There’s no doubt about it,” Don 
Strong insisted. “Physically, that 
man is R. T. Strong. But when I 
first entered his office, he didn’t know 
me. And he had changed, tremen- 
dously, in the month that had passed 
since I last saw him. 

“My father and I have been very 
close, Dr. Renault. Our relationship 
has been ideal. He’s been a grand dad. 
But he has changed; and the change 
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is mostly in his eyes. They’re dead, 
lusterless. Which brings me to the 
question I want to ask.” 

He took a deep breath." ‘Ts it pos- 
sible for a ihan to become possessed 
by another spirit? I mean — well, 
there are legends. . . In the Bible, 
even, the spirit of a demon was sup- 
posed to have passed from the body 
of a person into a herd of swine. Do 
you have records of any such thing 
in modern times? Could it have hap- 
pened to my father?” 

T he psychiatrist went on polish- 
ing his nails. He didn^t answer 
the question. Instead he reverted to 
the subject originally under discus- 
sion. 

“You still insist the man in the office 
is not your father?” 

“I know he isn’t.” 

“How do you know it?” Dr. Renault 
said calmly, 

“I can’t tell you exactly. The one 
important thing is that he didn’t know 
me when I first entered the office. 
Then he pretended to know me. 
But I think he caught on from the 
staff that he was supposed to know 
me so he pretended that he did.” 

“What happened after the finger- 
prints were compared? I take it you 
still insisted this man was not your 
father.” 

“What happened?” Strong snorted. 
“What the devil do you think hap- 
pened? I said he wasn’t R. T. Strong. 
He said he was. He could prove it. 
In such circumstances, the only ob- 
vious conclusion is that somebody is 
crazy. That was what the cops con- 
cluded. They took me into custody, 
and the man who was masquerading 
as my father signed the commitment 
papers. The next stop was here, in 
your super-duper sanitarium,” 

The psychiatrist ignored the sar- 
casm. 

“In spite of the signature, in spite 
of the fingerprints, you still believe 
this man is not your father?” 

Don Strong fought to get his 
thoughts into words. 

“He’s my father, yes, but only in a 
physical sense. Something has hap- 
pened to him. Which is exactly the 
reason I have to get out of here. I 


have to find out what has happened 
to him!” 

Strong had risen to his feet. “And 
you’ve got to help me to get out of 
here! Do you understand? I’ve got 
to get out of here at once!” 

The psychiatrist rose also. His jo- 
vial face was beaming. 

“Of course, my boy, of course.” 

Don Strong’s heart leaped at the 
words. Dr. Renault believed him! At 
last he had found someone who be- 
lieved his story. Dr. Renault was 
going to release him. 

“Thanks, Doctor,” he gulped. “I 
can’t begin to tell you how much this 
means to me.” 

“No need to thank me, my boy,”, the 
psychiatrist beamed. 

He turned toward the door, waved 
his hand as a signal toward the attend- 
ant watching through the peephole. 
The door was opened. . Dr. Renault, 
his face alight with jovial good na- 
ture, stood on the threshold. 

“You can be certain we’ll have you 
out of here, my boy,” he said. “We’ll 
have you out of here, as good as new, 
within six months at the most.” 

Strong had started to follow the 
psychiatrist out. It was not until the 
door was slammed in his face that he 
realized what had happened. 

Dr. Renault had not believed him. 
The, psychiatrist thought - he was 
crazy! 

^ Renault’s face appeared at the peep- 
hole. 

“Just rest easily and don’t worry,” 
he said soothingly. 

“You go to the devil!” Strong 
stomied. 

The face disappeared. 

TRONG sank down on the padded 
bench; His world was tumbling 
around his ears. He had thought he 
was going to be released, so he could 
help his father. Instead he wasn’t 
going to be released at all. Not for 
six months at least. And six months 
might be too late. 

Whatever ' had happened to his 
father, it was moving speedily to a 
climax. The only answer was — es- 
cape. He had to escape. But how? 
He was locked in a padded cell. 

A face appeared at the peephole. 
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Strong looked up. It was the attend- 
ant. 

— "Don’t--forget-you!re-going to teach 
me that left jab,” the attendant said. 

Strong’s answer was unprintable. 
The attendant’s face disappeared. 
Strong sat back down; and as sud- 
denly he sat up. The attendant’s re- 
minder had given him an idea. Swiftly 
he ran over its possibilities in his 
mind. It might work. It might not. 

It had to work! He had to get out 
of here. Swiftly he began tearing his 
hospital nightgown into strips. This 
left him without any clothes at all. 
But that didn’t matter, he thought 
grimly. 


CHAPTER III 
Man in the Dark 


( IIAON strong needed plenty of 
illi' patience to work the end of the 
rope he had fashioned from the shreds 
of his nightgown through the iron 
grill that shielded the ceiling light. 
He had to be careful, too, that the. 
attendant didn’t look through the 
peephole and catch him. The attend- 
ant would call for help and bring in 
the strait-jacket if he saw what the 
patient T.'as attempting. 

After the fifteenth try, Strong suc- 
ceeded in getting the end of the rope 
through the grill shielding the light. 
He tested it gingerly. Both the rope 
and the iron grill bore his weight 
readily enough. Now for the next 
step. 

Standing on the bench, he tied a 
slip knot in the rope and then slipped 
the knot around his neck. Sweat 
popped out all over him as he thought 
what he was going to do. If he should 
fail — 

He waited. Eventually he heard 
the pad of the attendant’s feet on the 
floor of the hall outside. After mak- 
ing certain the man was coming in his 
direction, he stepped off the bench. 
In spite of the painstak-^ng care with 
which he did so, the slip knot tight- 
ened around his neck with a jolt, that 
jarred him. 

The rough edges of the improvised . 


rope cut into Strong’s throat, almost 
strangling him. Involuntarily his 
h^ds wei^up to the rope. He pulled 
himself up a liffreTeasing'the pressure 
around his neck. He slid the knot 
under his chin and tried again. The 
operation was painful, but he could 
stand it. And he could breathe. 

When he had finished, his arms were 
limp at his sides and his feet were six 
inches off the floor. 

The attendant looked in through 
the peephole. He saw a patient who 
had hanged himself. 

In a psychopathic hospital, this was 
not at all unusual. The patients were 
always trying to commit suicide, 
which was one reason why their cloth- 
ing was taken from them. Too many 
men have hanged themselves with 
their belts or neckties for a psyco- 
pathic institution to leave such aids 
to death within reach. 

“Hey, you!” the attendant yelped. 
“You can’t do that!” 

There was no answer. 

The attendant unlocked the door 
and rushed into the room. Pulling a 
penknife from his pocket, he reached 
up and cut the rope. 

“So you tried to knock yourself 
off,” he said, in an injured tone which 
indicated that he considered a suicide 
attempt a personal insult. “All right 
for you. You’ll get the strait-jacket 
for this!” 

The attendant wasn’t woried about 
the patient being dead. Not enough 
time had elapsed since he last looked 
into this cell for its occupant to be be- 
yond an excellent possibility of reviv- 
ing under medical attention. But he 
thought the patient was unconscious, 
and he expected him to crumple to 
the floor when the rope was cut. 

Don Strong fell. But he didn’t 
crumple. He lit on his feet as lithe 
as a cat. He was swinging as he 
touched the floor. 

“I promised to teach you that left 
jab,” he snapped, “And I always try 
to keep my promises.” 

Smack! 

The left jab connected solidly with 
the point of the surprised attendant’s 
chin. Fortunately the wall of this cell 
was padded. Otherwise the attendant 
would have been badly bruised from 
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the way in which he crashed into it. 
He slumped to the floor. 

Don Strong closed the door, taking 
care not to close it all the way, in 
order to prevent the spring catch on 
the outside from engaging. 

■'^®7nEN the attendant revived, the 
man found himself securely 
trussed up with the rope with which 
Strong had pretended to hang himself. 
He also found he was naked. Strong 
was wearing his clothes, including the 
white jacket. They didn’t fit worth a 
dime, but they were a lot better than 
no clothes at all. 

“If you’ll just open your mouth,” 
Strong said, “I’ll slip this little gag 
into it.” 

The attendant closed his mouth 
with a snap. 

Strong doubled up his fist. 

“I hate to hit a man when he’s 
down,” he declared. “But I can’t have 
you whooping and hollering in here 
before I am well on ray way. So wiH 
you open your mouth?” 

The attendant looked at the fist. 
He hastily complied. 

. “That’s a good little boy,” Strong 
said, slipping the gag in place. 
“They’ll find you in the morning and 
let you loose. You’ll be none the 
worse for your experience. In fact, 
it will probably do you good to spend 
a night in your own padded cell. 

“The only thing I regret,” he added, 
“is that I can’t tie that fat tub of lard 
who runs this joint up with you.” 

Strong rose to his feet. At the door 
he paused. 

“I helped myself to your keys,” 
he said. “I’ll need them getting out 
of here. I also helped myself to eight 
dollars and forty cents that I found 
in your pants pocket. It’s just a loan. 
I’ll pay you back some time.” 

“Ugh-glug-dir-theef !” 

Strong had to grin. ■ “I gather 
you’re 'calling me a thief, pal. If I 
had time, I’d untie you and we would 
go into the matter in further detail. 
But that pleasure will have to be 
postponed to a later date. Sweet 
dreams. Toots.” 

He went out of the padded cell. In 
fact, he walked out of the hospital 
just as easily. The attendant’s white 


coat did the trick. Several times he 
was seen, but he took care that no one 
got too close a view of him. At a dis- 
tance he looked like any other at- 
tendant, thanks to the white jacket. 

Three hours later Don Strong was 
outside his father’s home in New 
York. He had spent more than half 
of the attendant’s eight dollars in get- 
ting there. 

This was his father’s town .house, 
an old mansion on a quiet side street 
in an exclusive residential section. 
His father owned a country home in 
Connecticut and a winter home in 
Florida. Strong, senior, had also 
maintained a shooting lodge in Scot- 
land, but he had disposed of that 
when the war started. 

The. house was dark, with the ex- 
ception of one room, in which a light 
was dimly visible. It was a ground 
floor room: the library, Don Strong 
knew; Peering through the window, 
he caught a glimpse of an old man. 
The man was sitting in a chair, and 
a reading lamp burned beside him. 

But he didn’t seem to be reading., 
He didn’t seem to be doing anything. 
He was all slumped down in the chair. 
His head, bent forward, was resting 
in the palms of his hands. 

Don Strong’s plan was simple: to 
find out what had happened to his 
father. To do that he would have to 
observe the actions of his father with- 
out being observed himself. 

He stood there on the pavement, 
considering what he should do. He 
had to get into the house, and that 
quickly. The white jacket he was 
wearing now, had gotten him out of 
the sanitarium. But here in this resi- 
dential section, it would be ah object 
of intense curiosity on the part of the 
first cop or the first private watchman 
who came along. 

He had to get in the house. He 
could, of course, go up to the front 
door and ring the bell. He discarded 
the idea as soon as it entered his mind. 
To ring the bell would win him a fast 
ride back to Dr. Renault’s sanitarium. 

Obviously he must enter by stealth. 
Once inside, there were deep closets 
where he could hide. And in his own 
room he could secure some of his own 
clothes. 
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T THE back, he knew of a base? 
ATm mept window with a broken 
lock; — — — 

There was a driveway beside the 
house. It led to the garage at the 
back. Don Strong slipped quietly 
down the driveway. At the rear of the 
house, he halted. Something was 
wrong back here. Something was not 
quite as he remembered it. He stood 
there in the pitch-black darkness, try- 
ing to think what it was. 

It was dark, darker than a dungeon 
back here. That was it. That was 
what was wrong. The darkness \ 
There was a light on a pole halfway 
between the house and the garage. 
It had been put there to keep out 
night prowlers. It was turned on 
every night. But it wasn’t burning 
now. That was what was wrong. 
The light was out. 

Perhaps the bulb had burned out, he 
thought. No matter. That made it 
easier for him. Nobody would see 
him enter the house. He groped for- 
ward, moving toward the basement 
window. Suddenly he stopped, his 
senses tingling. 

Directly ahead of him, about three 
feet above the ground, was a glow- 
ing spot of light. 

A spot of light! 

It was about as big as a dime. 
It did not burn brightly but seemed 
to glow with a pale milky fluorescence. 
Like witch Are, like a spot of damp 
phosphorus, like a single unwinking 
eye, it hung in the air about three 
feet above the ground. 

A tiny electric chill shot up 
Strong’s spine. 

The spot of light winked out. 


Strong did not move. He could feel 
the hair rising along the nape of his 

neck.— ^ 

Something was there in the pitch- 
black darkness. Something kept watch 
here. Something lurked here, at .the 
back of his father's house. Was that 
the reason the light out on the pole 
was out? The thought jarred him. 
Was the light on the pole out so some- 
thing could lurk here in the dark- 
ness? 

Was there some ghostly, watcher 
here in the rear of his father’s house? 


CHAPTER IV 
His Fathe/s House 


is 1942, Don Strong grimly 
^ told himself. There aren’t any 
ghosts. This is a modern world, a 
scientific world. Ghosts belong back 
in the dark ages. But where the devil 
did that spot of light go? I saw it, 
he told himself. It was there, like an 
eye watching me. Then it vanished. 
Where did it go? What the devil was 
it? 

Straining his eyes, he could make 
out a dark form in the blackness. 
It was vaguely human. He could dis- 
cern dimly the head and shoulders 
of a man. 

A man! Lurking here! Then what 
about that spot of light? And what 
was a man doing here? 

He didn’t seem to be doing any- 
thing. Just standing still and keep- 
ing mighty quiet. The quietness and 
[Turn page] 
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the stillness were threats in them- 
selves. 

Then the man moved? Strong 
could barely see the dark figure. He 
was slipping toward the alley at the 
back. He was clearing out. But 
what about that spot of light? 

Strong saw the light again. It 
flashed on and off beside the man. 
Strong gasped in relief. It had come 
from a ring on the man’s hand. There 
must be a stone setting in a ring. 
Or from something the man held in 
his hand. 

But that didn’t explain the man 
himself. It didn’t explain what he 
was doing here. Listening, Strong 
caught the faint rasp of leather on 
cpncrete, the dim creak -of the gate 
at the rear. The fellow had cleared 
out. 

Some prowler. Strong thought with, 
relief. A burglar out prowling in 
the night. I scared him off. 

He found the basement window, 
pushed against it. The broken lock 
had not been repaired. He slipped 
into the basement. 

There was a housekeeper, a cook, 
and a maid. They slept on the third 
floor. There was alsp a butler. He 
slept on the second floor at the 
back. It was well after midnight and 
probably all of them were asleep by 
now. Only his father would be 
awake. And he was in the library 
on the first floor. 

Strong removed his shoes. They 
were the attendant’s shoes and they 
hurt his feet. He was glad to get rid 
of them. There was no light in the 
basement, but he had been born in 
this house and he knew the basement 
as well as he knew the palm of his 
own hand. 

In his stocking feet he went silently 
across the basement, silently up the 
stairs. Silently he opened the door 
from the basement, and in silence he 
crept toward the front hall. 

The door of the library was open. 
Through it he could see his father. 
The old man had not moved from his 
position in the chair. His hands were 
still up over his face. Don could see 
the hands plainly. The fingers were 
long and thin and white. There was 
a ring on the second finger of the 


right hand. Don could see it. 

His father had never worn a ring. 
But he was wearing one now. It was 
set with a single stone about as big 
as a dime. The stone was milky white. 
And it glowed with a pale phosphores- 
cence! 

Even in the light from the reading 
lamp the pale phosphorescence was 
plainly visible, glowing like a single, 
baleful, malefic eye. 

A cold electric chill again flashed 
up Don Strong’s spine. His father, 
who had never worn jewelry of any 
kind, was now wearing a ring. A 
ring with a glowing stone. The 
prowler in the back had worn or held 
a glowing stone in his hand. 

Don remembered, with a shock that 
startled him, that when he returned 
from his vacation and entered his 
father’s office to discover what he 
thought was an impostor, his father 
had been wearing that ring. He had 
noticed it but had thought nothing 
of it at the time. 

there some connection be- 
ww tween the ring and the strange 
change in his father’s personality? 

He brushed the idea away. 

“That oily psychiatrist was right,” 
he thought. “I am nuts!” 

But the ring was there and the 
prowler at the back had worn a ring! 
No, the ring could not be brushed 
away that easily. 

Suddenly his father took his hands 
away from his face. He looked around 
the library, and Don had the impres- 
sion that the old man sensed his 
presence. Perhaps he had left a door 
open and a draft was blowing where 
there had been no draft before. Per- 
haps his father felt the draft and was 
looking around to see where it came 
from. Perhaps — 

He looked around for a place to hide 
if his father rose from the chair. 
There was a closet in the hall. It was 
a big closet. He turned the knob and 
got ready to diick inside if it became 
necessary. Then — 

“Go away,” a voice said.. “Please 
go away and leave me alone.” 

Don Strong froze. He knew that 
voice. It was his father speaking! 

He slipped into the closet, left 
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the door open a crack. Through the in the closet. There might be any- 
slit he could see into the library. His thing here. But scared gr_nol sca^d,_ 
— — father was- still- sitting- in the chairV* he ^as'gbiiTg to turn on that light. 

He was looking around. He found the chain. He pulled it. 

“Please go away,” he said. “Please.” Nothing happened. The light didn’t 
Was there another person in the turn on. 
library? Don had looked through the It was a horrible moment. He had 
window and his father had seemed to steeled himself for the light and what 
be alone. But if there wasn’t another the light would reveal. But it 
person in the library, to whom was his wouldn’t turn on. 
father talking? 

There was a curious electric tension watch stopped ticking, 

all over his body as he watched the iil Strong struck a match. He held 
scene. His father seemed to be half the match in his right hand. The 
asleep. He seemed, to be talking in left jab that the hospital attendant 
his sleep, though. In sleep the sub- had envied was ready to let go. But 
conscious mind comes to the surface, there was no one else in the closet. 
Sleep-talk is talk from the subcon- An old raincoat that belonged to him 
scious, from that dark region of was hanging on a hook at the back, 
mystery hidden away in the human Otherwise the closet was empty. It 
mind. was almost never used, he knew. 

That was it. His father was talking He saw why the light hadn’t turned 
in his sleep. Or was that the ex- on. The bulb had been removed. It 
planation? Was there another, more had been replaced by a screwed-in 
subtle, more insidious explanation? plug. From the plug a wire ran to a 
He could hear a watch ticking. closet shelf. The wire entered a small 
Watching, he saw his father rise black box sitting far back on the 
from his chair, walk aimlessly closet shelf. 

across the library, return to the chair Don Strong reached up and pulled 
and collapse in it. That was the way the light chain. 

he sat down. He collapsed. The watch started ticking again. 

Don could still hear a watch tick- The watch was in that black box. But 
ing. he knew now it wasn’t a watch. It 

He didn’t have a watch. His watch was something else, some electrical 
was locked up with his valuables in instrument. 

Dr. Renault’s sanitarium. It was very A step sounded in the hall outside, 
quiet in the closet. And in the quiet- The knob of the closet door rattled 
ness he could hear a watch ticking. as a hand grasped it. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. The door of the closet opened. 

Ticking rapidly, hurriedly, faster 

than any watch he had ever heard be- ' 

fore. In this closet! Within a few CHAPTER V 

feet of him ! A watch ticking. 

Don’s palms felt greasy. Slick. Ticking Box 

Dampness was spreading over his ■ -- ■ - — 

' body. 

Was someone else hiding in this ^^TRONG was trapped. Who was 
closet, someone who had a watch? entering the closet he did not 

There was a light in the closet. It know. Whoever it was, he certainly 
wasn’t burning now. Somewhere in did not want to be caught. Crouching 
the darkness, in the center of the below the shelf, he jerked the raincoat 
closet, was a pull chain that would from its hook and held it in front of 
turn the light on. Don closed the him. It offered inadequate conceal- 
door. He reached out into the dark- ment, but unless the person entering 
ness for the pull chain that he knew the closet already knew he was there, 
was there. he might pass unnoticed. 

How badly scared he was, only he Who was entering the closet? 
knew. There might be another person What did he want? Questions popped 
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through Don Strong’s mind with raa- stopped working, he came in here— 
chine-gun rapidity. . . gad! He didn’t! He didn’t 

The door opened and his father, en- come to the closet until I turned it 
tered. on again!” 

Had he made some slight noise and What the devil did it mean? That 
had his father heard and come, to in- there was some connection between 
vestigate? Don did not know. He the ticking box and his father was 
held his breath, and watched. obvious. But — Don Strong knew 

His father did not reach for, the his father. The old man had ab- 
light-switch cord. .■ In that moment solutely no interest in electrical gad- 
the significance, of that fact did not gets, nor any knowledge.. He couldn’t 
strike Don. Later, he would realize even screw a new lamp bulb into its 
what it meant. Now he watched. .His socket. Therefore he had not built 
father did not try to turn on the that ticking box. Then who had built 
light. ' it? 

‘ Instead he struck a match. Holding “That question will have to be 
the match in front pf .him, standing answered later,” Strong thought, 
on tiptoes, he examined- the ticking “Right now, the only question is what 
box. The examination was cursory, is the connection between that..box 
He looked at the box, poked it once and my father.” 

with his finger. There was only one way to get an 

“It’s all right,” he muttered, as answer : experiment and find out. 
though speaking to himself. “It’s Strong opened the door of the closet ^ 
working all right.” a crack. His father was_ in the library. ' 

Dropping the match, he turned and He was sitting in the chair again, his 
went out of the closet, closing the head cupped in his hands, 
door behind him. ' Don Strong reached up and pulled 

“Holy Jumping Jupiter!” Don the light-switch chain. The box 
Strong gasped to himself. “What’s stopped ticking. 

going on here?” ' Simultaneously his father slumped 

He was wet with perspiration. On down in his chair. His hands fell 
the shelf above him he could hear limply in his lap, his head sagged for- 
the. ticking box. Tick-tock, tick-tpck, ward on his chest. He looked as if 
tick-tock. Like the hammer of a he were unconscious. Perhaps he was 
dwarf beating rhythmically and evilly unconscious, 
on a tiny hidden anvil. There was ' 

evil in the sound. Evil! The dwarf pulled the light chain. The 

beat viciously on that' hidden anvil. dwarf in the box began pound- 

“1 heard that confounded ticking ing on his anvil. Don’s father sat up 
and reached up and turned on the in his chair. He looked around him. 
light,” Strong said to himself. “But There was a startled expression on his 
the pull socket was already turned on. face. He looked like a man awaken- 
When I pulled the chain, I turned off ing from sleep. 

the current. Whatever is in that box “Yes,” he said. “Yes. I’m here, 
is drawing current from the lighting All right . . .” 

system. Whatever, is in the box, it He rose from his chair and started ( 
operates by electricity. That much is toward the closet, 
clear. But— how did Dad know the Again he was coming to investigate, 
ticking box was-no longer operating?” He was through the library door, he 
He wiped sweat from his face,, tried was halfway across the hall. He was 
to think clearly. ■ He had'a hunch that heading straight toward the closet, 
clear thinking was desperately im- There was no. doubting what he in- 
portant. tended to do. He walked stiffly, 

“The second that box stopped tick- mechanically, a mandn a daze. But if 
ing he knew if. He came to see what his walk was mechanical, if his gaze 
was wrong, with it. He came in here, was fixed, there was no doubting that 
punched at it, and muttered that it he was heading straight toward the 
was working all right. The second it closet. 
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And he seemed to be under compul- 
sion. He did not seei^ to J)e^_^tipg 
■ underhis"own will. He seemed to be 
compelled. 

Don Strong pulled the light cord 
again. 

Every muscle relaxed, every joint 
limber, like a contortionist falling, 
like a man stricken suddenly dead, 
the old man fell to the floor. The in- 
stant the current ■was cut off, the in- 
stant the box stopped ticking, he fell. 

Don fought down the impulse to go 
to him. Instinctively, automatically, 
he started for his father in order to 
help him to his feet, to call a physi- 
cian, to get help. Was revealing his 
presence, helping his dad, calling a 
physician the right thing to do? It 
might not be. It might easily result 
in the death of his father. 

Unknown, hidden, weird forces 
were in operation, forces that seem- 
ingly went beyond the knowledge of 
science. The forces, somehow, had 
control of his father. Before he could 
help, Don Strong knew he had to know 
what was happening. Otherwise he 
might blunder like a fool, and his 
blundering might result in the death 
of the man he was trying to help. 

He also fought down the impulse to 
panic. Under no circumstances must 
he lose his head now. But — what to 
do? 

There was only one thing to do. 
Part of his problem — a part that had 
been driving him nearly frantic — was 
solved. But its solution only opened 
greater mysteries beyond. 

Opening the door of the closet, he 
stepped into the hall. His father did 
not move a muscle. Don knelt beside 
him. He could not resist doing that 
much. A swift examination disclosed 
that his father was breathing softly 
and deeply. He lay in a trance, but he 
wasn’t dead. 

Don sighed in relief. He reached 
inside the closet, grasped the light 
chain, gave it a jerk, then raced down 
the hall and through the door leading 
to the basement. His stocking feet 
made no noise as he ran. 

Leaving the basement door open 

strong gazed in amazement as the f1ee> 
Ing youth went down (Chap. XI) 
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a crack, he looked back. His father 
was rising from the floor ! As if noth- 
ing had happened, he was getting up.' 
He went straight into the closet. 

Don went on down to the basement. 
He retrieved the attendant’s shoes. 
He stood a long time in thought. He 
heard his father walk across the hall 
upstairs, returning to the library, 

Don Strong needed help. He needed 
clothes, he needed money, he needed 
advice, from someone he trusted, from 
someone who knew. Someone who 
knew about — impossible — things. 

T hat meant Rikki, He could 
trust Rikki. And Rikki knew . . . 
about impossible things. Many peo- 
ple thought Rikki was an occulist, a 
spiritualist, a faker. Rikki wasn’t 
any of these things. He was a screw- 
ball who believed with Shakespeare 
that there are more mysteries in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt 
about in a man’s philosophy. 

Rikki had spent most of the twenty- 
seven years of his life investigating 
those mysteries. He was the same age 
as Don Strong. They had been friends 
since childhood. 

Rikki Walsh. Rikki, who laughed 
at holy things, and sneered, and made 
bright cracks, and was never serious 
about anything, because he walked 
with mysteries, because he suspected 
the existence of hidden things and 
did not dare let himself be serious. 
Rikki’s wisecracks hid fear. Rikki’s 
laughter hid fear, ,That was why he 
laughed and was never serious: to 
hide his fear. 

Rikki Walsh, Don Strong thought. 
He’s my man. 

He went out the basement window. 
Although he kept a close watch, he 
did not see the prowler who had 
lurked at the back of the house when 
he entered. 



CHAPTER VI 
Rikki Walsh 


ON STRONG pounded on the 
door. He beat a tattoo on the 
knocker. Rikki lived down near 


Greenwich Village. Rikki always 
lived in the strangest places. He did- 
n’t seem to mind where he lived. Just 
as long as the rooms were cheap and 
there were screwballs in the neighbor- 
hood with whom to congregate. 

Rikki had been at various times an 
actor, a painter of sorts, a writer. He 
had been — and still, was — a scientist 
of sorts. But his science was not the 
same science that was taught in the 
universities. It ran to subjects rigidly 
excluded from college curricula. 

Strong pounded on the door. 

“Go away,” a sleepy voice said. 
“Whoever you are, go away.” 

“Open up !” Strong shouted. “Rikki I 
Open up! It’s me.” 

“Go away, Mister Me. I’rn asleep 
and I don’t want to wake up until 
sometime next week.” 

Strong almost tore the door from 
its hinges. 

“I’m going to call the police,” a 
sleepy voice said from inside. “I’m 
going to call the police and have you 
tossed in the jug for disturbing the 
sleep of honest people. Go away be- 
fore I wake up.” 

Strong replied by kicking the door. 
He knew Rikki. Rikki wouldn’t call 
the police. Rikki just wasn’t awake. 
Eventually he would wake up enough 
to wonder who was knocking on his 
door. Then he would get curious and 
investigate. When Rikki became cu- 
rious, he automatically investigated. 

The door opened, at last. Rikki 
looked out. He was tall and skinny 
and looked as if he hadn’t had a square 
meal in months. Probably he hadn’t, 
his habits being what they were. 
Wearing a pair of violent green paja- 
mas, he looked like a scarecrow that, 
had been left out in the rain too long. 
Tousled black hair, a thin, strong face. 
That was Rikki. He had one eye 
open. When he recognized his caller, 
he opened the other eye. 

“Hi, Don,” he said sleepily. “I 
thought they had you in the nut 
house.” 

“They did.” 

Rikki noticed the white jacket. He 
promptly drew the correct conclusion 
from it. 

“Arid you escaped,” he said. 

He didn’t seem perturbed to discover 
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his caller had escaped from a lunatic 
asylum. 

— “Darn iV’ -Rikki inuttered' fretfully. 

wish my friends would be a little 
more careful about the places they 
get themselves into. Only last week 
Pete Frovich came to see me. He’s 
a burglar. Darned good one too. He 
had just walked away from Sing Sing 
without the permission of the author- 
ities, and he wanted me to hide him 
until he could blow town. 

“What have I done,” Rikki com- 
plained, “that things like this should 
happen to me?” 

“If you don’t want to put me up—” 

“Who said I didn’t want to put you 
up? Come in, come in. Do you want 
to stand out here in this hall all 
night?” 

He held the door open and Strong 
entered. 

“Sit down,” Rikki said. “Sit down 
and tell me whether you’re a nut or 
not. And why. I’m intrigued.” 

“I’m not nuts,” said Don Strong 
grimly. “And I can prove it.” 

He retold the whole story, starting 
with his return from the vacation and 
ending with a description of his 
father’s actions and the strange tick- 
ing box in the hall closet. 

“That proves I’m not insane,” he 
concluded. “Something has happened 
to my father.” 

Only Don Strong knew how much 
relief the proof that he was not insane 
had given him. Always there had 
been the plaguing doubt: perhaps Dr. 
Renault is right. Perhaps I really 
am suffering from a delusion. But 
now he knew he wasn't. 

H CURING the entire story, Rikki 
^ sat without moving, smoking a 
cigarette. His lean hard face showed 
nothing of what he was thinking. 

“No,” he said slowly, when the other 
had finished. “But before we get to 
the bottom of this, the^odds are you’ll 
wish you were back in Renault’s sani- 
tarium, in the padded cell, admittedly 
nuts and glad of it. No, Don, you’re 
not insane, but you’ll probably wish 
you were.” 

Don Strong felt a sudden eruption 
of gooseflesh creep over him as Rikki 
spoke. 


“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

“How the devil should I know what 
T mean-?’’ -Rikki— snapped^ -^“In thisr 
of all possible worlds, how should I 
know what I mean? But 1 do know 
this much, Don. There’s dirty work 
going on at the crossroads, and it’s 
like no dirty work that I ever ran 
into before. Your father is under 
some sort of external control, oper- 
ated by some unknown method to 
achieve some unknown end.” 

He had risen to his feet, was walk- 
ing with short, nervous strides back 
and forth across the room. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes. Stregcl 
should know about this. It’s in his 
line.” 

“Who is Stregel?” 

“Stregel? Oh, he’s a crackpot sci- 
entist. I call him Old-truth-lies-over 
a-hill Stregel. He says truth lies over 
a hill. He’s spent most of his life 
trying to see over it. If he should 
die now, in six months not even his 
name would be remembered. 

"“But a thousand years from now, 
when his ideas have had time to be 
properly evaluated and appreciated, 
he will be regarded as the outstanding 
scientist of the twentieth century. 
Yes, I shall want to talk to Stregel.” 

“But — ” 

“Oh, go to bed,” said Rikki crossly. 
He dug into a dresser drawer and 
drew out a pair of pajamas, red ones 
this time. “Put these on and go to 
bed. And if you snore, so help me, 
you’ll have to sleep on the floor.” 

“But I want to talk about this. I 
want to know what you think,” his 
guest protested. 

“Go to bed,” Rikki yawned. “How 
do I know what I think?” 

Rikki went back to bed. Strong 
could not get another word out of 
him, so he put on the outlandish 
pajamas and crawled under the covers. 
Rikki began snoring immediately, but 
Strong knew the snore was faked. 
Rikki was only pretending to be 
asleep, so he could think in peace. 
In spite of himself, Strong went to 
sleep. 

When he awakened, Rikki was gone. 
There was a note on the table. 

“Make yourself some breakfast,” 
the note said. “I’m out investigating. 
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Stay, put until I get back. Remem- 
ber, if you think of sticking your 
nose out of this dump, your escape 
from the sanitarium has probably been 
reported, and a general pickup order 
has gone out over the police teletype. 
So stay put — unless you really liked 
being in that padded cell.” 

The note was signed “Rikki.” 


CHAPTER VII 

Rikkf’s Story 


m IKKI WALSH was gone all day. 

At various times the telephone 
rang, and people in carefully guarded 
voices asked for him. Invariably they 
would talk to no one but Rikki. Nor 
would they state their business, or 
give a number so Rikki might call 
them back. 

Don Strong attached no importance 
to the calls. Rikki had a lot of friends, 
and many of them were not inclined to 
be talkative. 

Rikki returned after dark. Strong 
heard his steps coming up the stairs, 
in a fever of impatience, he opened 
the door. Rikki stood there. 

“Where the devil have you been?” 
his guest demanded. “I’ve been 
cooped up here all day.” 

“I’ve been here and there,” Rikki 
answered. “Meet Stregel.” 

There was another person with 
Rikki, a man who looked a lot like 
a hairy ape. He was short and squat, 
with long, powerful arms, and his face 
looked as if it had been chiseled out 
of granite by an amateur sculptor. 
It was all angles, but from it peeped 
two of the most alert and the blackest 
eyes Don Strong had ever seen, 

“Glad to meet you yet,” said Stregel. 
He held out his hand. Strong took it. 

“Stregel is not so good in his Eng- 
lish,” Rikki ‘ explained. “He’s a. 
refugee, one of the early victims of 
Hitler’s Austrian grab. But what he 
lacks on the language side, he more 
than makes up on the mathematical. 
I’m positive he even thinks in terms 
of numbers.” 

“Mathematics?” Strong was puz- 
zled. 


“Yah,” Stregel said. - “Mathematics 
yet. The key that will unlock the rid- 
dle of the universe, mathematics is. 
Nature a language speaks and it a 
mathematical language is. Lemaitre, 
Dirac, Eddington, Schrodinger, Min- 
kowski — it . is familiar with their 
mathematical concepts you are?” 

He rattled off a string of syllables 
with the rapidity of machine-gun fire. 
Strong stared at him. 

“Hold it, Stregel,” Rikki inter- 
rupted. “That’s all double talk to us. 
I know it means something to you, but 
Don and I are a couple of ignorant 
nitwits — ” 

“Nitwits! The mathematics you 
do not understand? Donnerwetter! 
Why do I have to meet up with such 
dumb people!” 

Stregel shook his head furiously. 
He stalked into the apartment and 
went directly to the tiny kitchen, 
where they could hear him banging 
pots and pans around. 

“Don’t mind Stregel,” Rikki said, 
in answer to Strong’s unspoken ques- 
tion. “He is somewhat on the erratic 
side. He goes around hoping to meet 
someone with whom he can talk 
mathematics, and since there probably 
aren’t over four or fiye people in the 
world who know as much math as he 
does, he is constantly being disap- 
pointed, with explosive and insulting 
results. 

“But don’t, mind him. . He’s out in 
the kitchen stirring up something to 
eat. The next thing he likes after 
math is eating, and he can do things 
in a kitchen that will make your 
mouth water. He’ll come bouncing 
out here pretty soon and invite us to 
a meal that will be fit for a king.” 

“Skip it,” Strong interrupted impa- 
tiently. “I'm not interested in a dis- 
course on Stregei’s abilities. What 
I want to know is, what have you been 
doing? What happened? Where 
have you been?” 

Rikki slid into a chair and stretched 
his long legs up on a foot stool. 

“Well, first of all,” he said, “I put a 
tail on your old man.” 

“A tail?” 

“A shadow,” Rikki patiently ex- 
plained. “I’ve got a man following 
him, to see what he does, where he 
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goes, and so forth. You know. A' 
tail ...” 

„ _‘‘Oh !^- You^ hired a -private detec-- 
tive to follow my father. That’s a 
good idea. I thought of doing that 
but I waited until you returned to talk 
to you about it.” 

“Private detective?” Rikki’s eye- 
brows went up. “Me hire a private 
detective! My dear sir, what would 
I use for money? No, the man who is 
following your father is a friend of 
mine. He also happens to be a skillful 
pickpocket and a thief, but he is under 
obligations to me. Besides, he’s a 
better bloodhound than any detective 
in this man’s town. 

“Secondly — ” Rikki pulled a folded 
newspaper out of his pocket arid 
handed it over. “I guess this is 
second.” 

j^HE paper was folded open to a 
J-x small story on an inside page. 

THIEVES STEAL 1.200 
TONS OF COPPER 

Thieves have entered a Brooklyn ware- 
house and mysteriously removed 1200 tons 
of copper stored there, it was revealed 
late today by H. 'A. Gery, government 
custodian. The copper, a part of the sur- 
plus being gathered by the government 
to meet the wartime shortage, was in 500- 
pound bars. 

Gery, who discovered the loss while 
making a routine check of government 
properties, was unable to say how the 
theft had been effected. The warehouse 
seals were still intact, the locks had not 
been broken, and the doors showed no 
evidence of tampering. Yet every bar of 
copper was gone. 

The metal had been stored in the ware- 
house on the order of R. T. Strong, cop- 
per magnate, who is acting as purchasing 
agent for the government in building up a 
surplus of this essential wartime com- 
modity. Mr. Strong could not be reached 
for a statement. 

Cold chills were playing over Don 
Strong’s flesh when he finished read- 
ing the account. Twelve hundred 
tons of copper, purchased by his 
father on order from the United States 
Government and stored in a ware- 
house selected by his father, was miss- 
ing. 

“What the devil does this mean?” 
he demanded. “Are you suggesting 


that my father is a thief?” 

“I’m not suggesting anything,” 
■ Rikki answered' weaTUy."' “If" it will 
make you feel any better, I don’t think 
your old man would steal copper or 
anything else. I would just as soon 
suspect Henry Ford of stealing auto- 
mobiles. It would make as much 
sense.” 

“But this is ridiculous!” Strong 
commented, reading the story again. 
“It says the seals of the warehouse 
were unbroken, the locks were intact, 
and the doors had not been tampered 
with. That’s impossible! Do they 
think the copper flew out through the 
roof?” 

Rikki leaned back in the chair. He 
closed his eyes. 

“It makes nuts, eh?” he said. 

“I don’t get you.” 

Rikki waved a hand, “It makes 
nuts — one of Stregel’s favorite ex- 
pressions. This stolen copper makes 
nuts.” 

Angry red mounted to Strong’s 
face. 

“But what happened?” he cried. 
“How was it stolen?” What connec- 
tion is there betw;een this missing 
copper and what has happened to my 
father?” 

Rikki sat up. “A lot of people 
would like to know what happened. 
It’s like the old story of a man being 
murdered in a locked room, son. The 
copper was taken from a locked and 
sealed warehouse. It was put under 
seal there by the government custo- 
dian, about three weeks ago. Now it’s 
gone. So a lot of people would like 
to know what happened.” 

“The reporter who wrote this story 
got his facts mixed,” Strong snapped. 

“Yeah?” Rikki drawled. “I was 
over to that warehouse myself. The 
story is accurate in every particular. 
There were a couple of F.B.I. men 
over there who had scratched them- 
selves bald trying to understand what 
had happened. The facts are these,: 
the copper is gone; your old man or- 
dered it stored there. You can make 
any deduction from those two facts 
that suits you. Me, I have made all 
possible deductions, and none of them 
suits me.” 

“I don’t get it,” Strong said stub- 
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bornly, “I don’t get it at all.” 

“Tonight we go get it,”’Rikki said 
calmly. 

ON STRONG stared at him. 
“Look, Rikki he said fighting 
for self control. “You’re a nice' guy 
and I like you. You’re my friend 
and you took me in last night when I 
didn’t have any other place to go. 
You’re helping me out and I appre- 
ciate it." 

“But look, Rikki. If you don’t quit 
talking riddles and give me a plain 
answer to a plain question I’m going 
to tear you in little pieces, as sure as 
God made little green apples. To- 
night we go get what?” 

Rikki opened both eyes. He seemed 
surprised at the question. The threat 
apparently moved him not at all. 

“Tonight we go get the ticking 
box,” he said. “Stregel wants to look 
at it.” 

That was all he would say. He 
closed his eyes again, leaned back in 
the chair. Don Strong might as well 
be talking to a post, for all the answers 
he got to his questions. But he knew 
Rikki wasn’t just adopting a pose. 
Rikki didn’t know the answer to any 
of the. questions. And Rikki had 
thought the theft of the copper suffi- 
ciently important to warrant a trip 
to the scene of the robbery. 

Rikki had put a shadow on Don 
Strong’s father. He had got Stregel. 
Unless Don missed his guess, Stregel 
had an intelligence as keen as a whip- 
lash. Rikki didn’t know any answers. 
There was no use questioning him. 
But Rikki was trying, in his own 
highly unorthodox way, to be help- 
ful. 

“Come and get it!” Stregel bel- 
lowed, popping out of the kitchen. 
“Come and get it or I eat it myself.” 

« He ^ 

They went after the ticking box. 
A telephone call, answered by the 
butler, disclosed that Don Strong’s 
father was not at home. Their plan 
was to enter through the basement 
window, for Rikki to remain on guard 
there, and for Don and Stregel to 
reconnoiter’ the house by stealth. 
Once inside the closet, the scientist 
would examine the box. Stregel had 


brought along a small flashlight and 
a tiny kit of tools. 

It was' about eleven o’clock. The 
whole first floor of the house was 
dark. 

Stregel, for all his squat buikiness, 
slid through the window with the 
agility of a cat. Don Strong, was be- 
ginning to have a vast respect for this 
apelike scientist. Like Rikki, Stregel . 
was inclined to hide his serious nature . 
beneath a careless good humor. But 
Strong sensed the ability of the man 
underneath. Whatever was in that 
box upstairs, Stregel was the man to 
solve its mysteries. . 

Strong was alive with eagerness 
as he preceded the scientist through 
the basement and up ’the stairs, 
Stregel’s flashlight- in his hand. 

“This box, you say she is in the 
closet?” Stregel whispered. 

“Yes.” 

“And the current, she draw it from 
the city lines?” 

“Yes. I told you that. The bulb 
had been removed.*; and the box 
plugged into the socket. Why? What 
difference does that make?” 

“Hah, no difference, maybe. May- 
be much difference. This box, lead 
me to it. . Anxious I am to see what 
it has inside. I want to know how 
this box can control a man. Very 
much do I want to know that!” 

“You don’t want to know it half 
as much as I do,” Strong said bit- 
terly. 

Flashlight turned out, he tiptoed 
down the hall to the closet door. 

“It’s in there,” he said, handing- 
the flashlight to Stregel. “There’s 
scarcely room for two of us in the 
closet. You examine the box while I 
stay out here in the hall and keep 
guard.” 

“Yah. That is better.” 

The scientist took the light, opened 
the closet door, and vanished inside. 
Strong could hear him moving around 
in the interior of the closet. Faint 
guttural expletives came from inside. 
He wished vehemently that Stregel 
would be more silent. 

W HAT would the box reveal? 

What ghastly secret was hid- 
den behind that monotonous note? 
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What would Stregel discover there? fiercely. “I tell you there was a box 

— — — The- door-“of “the -closet- openedv — there;” — 

. Stregel poked his head out. The He grabbed a small hall chair, set 
flashlight, apparently forgotten in his it inside the closet. Standing on the 
hand, was still burning, ' chair, he played the beam of light over 

“What did you discover?” Strong the closet, 
whispered tensely. “See!” There was fierce triumph in 

“Hah? What did I discover! I his whisper. “There’s dust on this 
discover this makes nuts!” Stregel closet shelf. You can see where the 
snorted. box sat. Darn you, take a look at this 

“What do you mean?” Strong stam- mark before you call me a liar.” 
mered. “Can’t you find out how it He got down from the chair, handed 
works?” the light to Stregel. The scientist 

“Can’t I find out how it works!” swung up on the chair , and poked his 
Stregel parroted. “How can I find nose over the closet shelf, 
out how the box works when there is “Yah,” he said, a moment later, 
no box here?” “You are right, my friend. There is 

He swept the beam of the flashlight a mark in the dust here. Something 
upward, revealing the interior of the sat here.” 

closet. Don Strong saw everything “Something! It was a box, I tell 
in a single glance. The closet shelf you.” 

was empty. The light bulb had been Stregel shrugged. “Something sat 
replaced. The wire leading from the here. Maybe it was a box, maybe it 
socket to the box was gone. The shelf was something else. Me, I am in- 
was as bare as Mother Hubbard's cup- dined to give you the benefit of the 
board. , doubt. It was a ticking box. It sat 

The ticking box was gone. Gone! here. When you turned it off, your 

“But it was there,” he insisted in a father collapsed. When you turned 
fierce whisper. “I hid in the closet it on, he revived, 
and heard it ticking. At first I thought “Yah.” The scientist nodded 
someone else was hiding in the closet thoughtfully. “You would not have 
too, and that what I heard was his . brought us here if there was no box. 
watch.” I believe you. But where is the box 

“Yah?” said Stregel. There was now?” 
doubt in his voice. Don Strong did not know whether 

Strong heard that doubt. He re- to be relieved or not. Stregel seemed 

alized what it meant. Without the to believe him, and that helped. But 

ticking box to prove his story, he where was the box? Why had it 

had no evidence that he was not in- been moved?. A thought struck him. 

sane. As it was his story was utterly “Whoever put that box in here made 
, fantastic. Even Rikki would not be- a mistake in the first place,” he said 

' lieve it, without the box. rapidly. “The light bulb was re- 

It suddenly struck him that perhaps moved and the wire screwed into the 

this was. the real reason Rikki had empty socket. That was a mistake.” 

'' said they were coming here. Rikki “Why?” said Stregel. 
wanted to know whether Don Strong 

was insane or not. Perhaps Rikki had (^TRONG measured his words, 
wanted to come here himself to check “Because anyone who entered 

on his story. ‘ the closet would do just what I did — 

Without the box, Don Strong could reach up and turn on the light by 
not prove the evidence of his eyes pulling the chain. That would cut 
and ears. the current from the box. When I 

“But I tell you it was there!” he turned the current on and off, I must 

whispered desperately. have rung a signal somewhere. Re- 

“Yah?” Stregel said. “My friend, member, my father came in to see if 
what makes nuts? The box that ticks the box was all right. Whoever in- 
— or you?” stalled it must have discovered what 

“Give me that light,” said Strong had happened — ” 
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“Yah!” Stregel interrupted. “Yah, 
you got it, boy. A mistake, they made,* 
plugging the box into an ordinary 
light socket. Anybody who tried to 
turn on the light would turn off the 
box. Yah! So what did they do? 
They moved the box. You got it, boy, 
you got it! But where did they put 
the box?” 

From somewhere within the hall 
came a sharp snap, like the sound of 
a switch closing. Simultaneously the 
lights went on. A man stood at the 
foot of the stairs. One hand was 
still touching the switch where h^e had 
turned on the light. The other^hand 
held a gun. 


CHAPTER VIII 
The Vanishing Box 


HE man with the gun took one 
look at the two men standing be- 
side the open closet. The gun wavered. 

“Mister Don!” he exclaimed. 

It was the butler. Hearing a noise 
downstairs, he had come to investi- 
gate. 

“What — I mean, sir?” he stam- 
mered. 

“You thought I was in the sanita- 
rium,” Don Strong finished for him. 

“No, no, sir! It wasn’t that, sir. 
The police were here looking for you 
too, so I knew you were no longer in 
the sanitarium. I was just surprised, 
sir, finding you here.” 

The butler had been with the family 
for years. He fulfilled the functions 
of an old family retainer to a nicety. 
But he was nonplussed now. The 
ethics of butlering did not include 
what to do when you caught the son 
of your employer — recently com- 
mitted to a sanitarium for the men- 
tally ill — apparently burglarizing the 
house. 

Should you bow and say, “Very 
good sir. Shall I call the booby- 
wagon, sir?” Or should you go back 
to bed and try to pretend nothing had 
happened? 

It was not a situation that even a 
perfectly trained butler could handle 
with aplomb. This Strong butler did 


not know what to do. Apparently the 
situation called for action of some 
kind, but he couldn’t decide what it 
was. He began to shiver, shake, sweat 
and stammer. 

“What did you mean — the police 
have been here looking for me too?” 
Don Strong demanded. 

“I — ah — sir — .” 

“Speak up!” 

“Well, sir, the truth is, sir . . .” 

The butler mopped perspiration, 
from his forehead. He was mentally 
resolving, in spite of his years of serv- 
ice, to give notice in the morning. 

“Out with it,” Strong commanded. 
He was, cold as ice inside. He sus- 
pected he knew what the answer to 
his question would be. 

“They — ^your father — the truth is, 
sir, the police were here looking for 
Mr. Strong this afternoon, sir.” 

The police wanted his father! Don 
gritted his teeth. 

“Did they say what they wanted 
with him?” 

“N-no, sir. They were singularly 
uncommunicative, sir. I gathered 
they were federal men, sir, rather than 
the municipal police.” 

“Hah!” said Stregel. “This makes 
not so much nuts now. I begin to see 
the daylight. Was Mr. Strong here?” 

^“N-no, sir.” 

“Has he been here all day?” Stregel 
went on. 

“N-no, sir.” 

“Do you know where he is?” 

“Assuredly not, sir!” 

“Yah.” Stregel nodded. “That makes 
sense.” Abruptly he changed the sub- 
ject. “There was in this closet a box,” 
he said. “Where is it? What became 
of it?” 

. The butler looked blank. “I know of 
no box, sir. Mr. Strong had speci- 
fically instructed the staff, sir, not to 
enter this closet. I do not know what 
was in there, sir.” 

“The devil I” Stregel gasped. Mut- 
tering to himself, the scientist went 
off in deep thought. 

Don Strong resumed the question- 
ing. Out of the answers emerged a 
stunning revelation. According to 
the butler’s story, about three weeks 
in the past Don’s father had un- 
dergone a tremendous change. He 
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had become moody, irritable, and he 
_.had,.seemed-to lose-all interest in his- 
normal activities. Upon several oc- 
casions the butler had heard him en- 
gaging in conversat^ion when he was 
alone. 

‘T had the distinct impression that 
someone else was with him, sir. But 
there was no one, apparently. I en- 
tered the library once, when I heard 
him talking, to make certain. He was 
talking to himself, sir, or — ” 

M OW the man’s words faltered. 

He could not bring himself to 
say what he suspected: that his em- 
ployer was either subject to hallucina- 


the darkness without being seen? The 
-person Don had seen^had-been'wear-*" 
ing a ring. And his father had also 
worn a ring. 

“Do you know where my father 
got that ring he was wearing?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir,” the butler answered. “I 
— all the staff — noticed it, sir, and — 
it was my impression, sir — ” 

The butler hesitated and looked 
particularly uncomfortable, 

“Don’t try to spare my feelings by 
holding something back, ” Strong told 
him. 

“Yes, sir. I was going to say — 
He hesitated again, groped for 
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tions or was carrying on a conversa- 
tion with someone — or with something 
— that the butler couldn’t see. 

“He instructed the staff to stay away 
from the hall closet, sir. He also in- 
structed us to discontinue turning on 
the light at the rear of the house. 
The light was installed, as you no 
doubt remember, sir, to discourage 
night prowlers. But Mr. Strong or- 
dered that it was to be turned on 
under no circumstances.” 

Remembering his entry the pre- 
vious night, Don Strong knew there 
had' been a prowler lurking at the 
rear. Had the light been turned off so 
some secret watcher could hide in 


words and looked appealingly at his 
inquisitor, as if he did not want to 
say what he thought. 

“Go on,” Don Strong said grimly. 

“Well, sir, I had the impression that 
when I overheard your father carry- 
ing on a conversation when no one 
was with him, he was — I had the im- 
pression he was talking to the ring, 
sir!” 

Talking to the ring! Don Strong’s 
face showed his bewilderment. He 
was desperately seeking some ration- 
al explanation, something that he 
could understand. But talking to a 
ring was not rational. It was like 
talking to a chair, to a piece of furni- 
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ture, to a door. A sane person would 
not carry on a conversation with a 
ring. 

“Yah!” said Stregel abruptly. “It 
makes sense, hah !” 

The scientist had come to life and 
was vigorously nodding his head, as 
if he had come across a grain of truth 
that was hidden in a mountain of false- 
hood. 

“You mean talking to a ring makes 
sense!” 'Strong gasped. 

“Could be,” Stregel answered, nod- 
ding vigorously. “Could be. I am not 
certain yet, but — could be. . Your 
father we will have to find, to make 
sure — *’ 

That was all Don Strong needed, to 
find a single man among the millions 
in New York,, a man that the F.B.I. 
was apparently searching for without 
success. 

TREGEL would not amplify his^ 
statement. 

“We go now,” he said slowly. “But 
first — ” He turned to the butler. 
“You keep shut, see?” he said, glaring. 
“Or I, personaUy, your frame will 
climb, and that makes for murder, 
versteh?*’' 

“Y-you can rely upon my loyalty to 
the family I have served s-so long,” 
the butler stuttered, staring at Stregel 
as if the latter were a bull gorilla 
threatening him. 

The scientist grinned and his face 
lost some of its savagery. 

“That is good,” he said. “You are 
a good man, maybe. We go now.” 

Outside the house, they found Rik- 
ki still keeping his vigil. 

He listened. attentively to what they 
had to say. 

“So the ticking box is gone?” he 
said. “And your father is gone too. 
Don, I hate to say it, but it looks to 
me as if somebody has removed the 
evidence before we got to it.” 

“Yah, dot. is it,” Stregel agreed. 
“The box, it would have told us some- 
thing, maybe too much. So the box it 
is taken away. Your father, he could 
have told us something too, maybe, 
so he is taken away. We have to find 
him. When we find him, we find the 
ring and the box, and things no longer 
make nuts, hah!” 


It was apparent that this deduction 
was quite correct. It was equally 
apparent that Stregel anticipated no 
difficulty in locating R. T. Strong. 
The secrets of the universe were often 
hard to discover. 

But a man-^you could always find 
a man, somewhere. 

“We go ba,ck to Rikki’s place, now, 
huh?” Stregel queried. “Me, I could 
eat again.” 

“All you think about is your big 
stomach,” Rikki commented. 

“Dot is not true,” Stregel defended 
himself. “Sometimes I think of drink- 
ing, yet.” 

“Look here,” Don Strong protested. 
“We’ve got to find my father. There 
isn’t any time to be lost. He may be 
in danger, he may need help—” 

The words were choked. He was in 
an agony of apprehension. Time was 
precious; but in spite of that, Rikki 
and Stregel, who had promised to help 
him, seemingly could think of nothing 
more important than eating. 

. “If you fellows don’t want to go 
along with me, you don’t have to,” he 
said bitterly., 

“Take it easy, Don,” Rikki said with 
his usual calm. “We’re not going back 
to my place just to eat, but to wait for 
a telephone call from a man -whom I 
am trusting to do what the F.B.I. 
can’t do — find your father. This is all 
we can do — ^wait. We can’t comb New 
York for one man. So we go back to 
my place and — ” 

“Dis pickpocket, when he gets 
around to it, he calls us up and tells 
us where is the man we waiit,” Stregel 
finished. 

ON STRQNG had forgotten the 
pickpocket Rikki had set to work 
on his father’s trail. He remembered 
him now, with a glow of gratitude. 
Good old Rikki! He thought of every- 
thing, and anything he didn’t think 
of, Stregel apparently supplied. Yet 
to listen to them, one would think a 
serious thought never entered their 
heads. 

All the way back to Rikki’s apart- 
ment, they argued violently about the 
best way to prepare roast beef. Yet 
they were doing their best to help 
him. Strong knew. 
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CHAPTER’ IX 

The Secret Cult 


HE girl had green eyes, copper 
hair and a generous mouth. She 
was pretty, if you happened to be in- 
terested in such things. Rikki Walsh 
wasn’t interested. To him, the female 
of the species was a luxury that he 
could not afford. ■' 

Stregel wasn’t interested, either. 
It is doubtful if, in his pursuit of more 
fascinating mysteries, he had ever dis- 
covered that women existed. And 
Don Strong had too many other things 
on his mind even to notice the girl. 

A telephone call had come through 
from a man by the name of Trait, pick- 
pocket and thief, irascibly demanding 
to know whether Rikki wanted him 
to tail R. T. Strong to hades, or what. 
Sarcastic words had sped •, back and 
forth. At the end, Trait had toid 
them to meet him here, in t^is ratty 
saloon in lower New York, Wid he 
would give them the dope. V ' ' 
They were drinking beer at the bar 
and waiting for Trait when t^e g^rl 
came in. r' 

“Rikki!” she cried delighto'dly, com- 
ing toward them. “I haven’^ seen you 
in months. Where have y^ been?” 

Rikki was swigging beer^^hen he 
heard his name called. stein 

still at his lips, he turned to se^ who 
had hailed him. Looking the\ girl 
over, he broke into a slow grin. ) 
“Hi, Babe. Have some beer.” / 
“Thanks, bum,” she answered. 
“And don’t call me Babe.” I 

“Don’t call me a bum,” Rikki i re- 
torted. !' 

“That’s what you are, isn’t it?” 

“I guess so,” Rikki said, sighing. 
“I guess SO- But it hurts to have the 
word flung in my missing teeth. Meet 
my friends.” He introduced Stregel 
and Strong. 

“Yah,” said Stregel, unimpressed. * 
“How do you do?” said Don Strong. 
He gathered, that the girl’s name 
was Jean Sharp, and he also noticed 
she was staring straight at him. 

“Well, well,” she said. “So this is 
where you are. Rikki,” she continued, 


turning, “how docs it happen that 
“everybodywho gets'in trouble around*'- 
this burg runs straight to you?” 

“Hey!” Strong gasped. This girl 
had apparently recognized him. 

“He’s not nuts,” Rikki defended. 
“At least, I don’t think so.” 

“He’s in your company and you say 
that!” Jean Sharp said. 

“Well, he’s not any nuttier than I 
am,” Rikki replied grumpily. 

“That gives him plenty of leeway, 
son,” the girl said, laughing. She 
turned to JDon Strong. “Don’t worry, 
Mr. Strong. I have no intention of 
reporting your whereabouts to the po- 
lice. If I did, I am sure Rikki would 
throttle me — ” 

“With pleasure,” Rikki interrupted. 
“You have such a soft white throat.” 

But Strong was still upset. “How 
did you happen to recognize me?” he 
demanded. 

Knowing that he was still very much 
wanted by the police as an escaped lu- 
natic, the girl’s prompt recognition 
had startled him. He couldn’t afford 
to be sent back to Dr, Renault’s sani- 
tarium now. 

“The girl works on a newspaper,” 
Rikki explained. “She knows ^l, sees 
all, and tells too darned much.” 

Jean Sharp laughed. “Your picture 
was in the paper a few days ago, when 
they sent you off to the booby hatch. 

I saw it ‘Millionaire’s Son Sent to 
Sanitarium for Observation!’ I as- 
sumed that meant you had kept up the 
tradition of rich men’s sons and had 
gotten stiff once too often, so your 
old man packed you off to take the 
cure. That’s how I recognized you. 

“By the way,” she asked casually, 
“what was wrong with you?” 

“I—” 

“He had the snakes,” Rikki inter- 
rupted. “And it’s no story. Miss 
Newshawk, so you needn’t try to pump 
him. Everything is strictly off the 
record.” 

“Aw, shucks!” the girl complained. 
“What’s a gal to do? Every time I 
pick up a hot story, it’s off the record.” 
She smiled at Don Strong. “Don’t 
worrjr, Mr. Strong. Rikki’s attempt 
to misled me did not deceive me for 
an instant. But your secret, what- 
ever it is, is safe with me. You hope.” 
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“Thanks,” Strong answered uncer- 
tainly. He liked the breezy manner 
of this girl, in spite of the fact that 
she baffled him completely. Maybe 
he didn’t know all about women, after 
all. 

“What are you doing down here 
anyway, Miss Girl Reporter?” Rikki 
asked. 

“I don’t believe in withholding my 
secrets,” the girl replied promptly. 
“Believe it or not, I’m on the trail of 
a gang of devil-worshipers!” 

ILENCE fell as she made her an- 
nouncement. Rikki . actually 
looked startled. Even Stregel mo- 
mentarily left off communing with 
the bottom of his beer mug. Don 
Strong stared at the girl. He had 
never heard of devil-worshipers. 

“Who’s, nutty now?” Rikki de- 
manded. 

“So help nie,” Jean Sharp said. “It’s 
the truth if I ever told it. Some- 
where down here in this neighbor- 
hood is a gang of devil-worshipers. 
It’s a cult, and according to my tip, 
they have discovered a sure-fire 
method of communicating with the 
Old Gentleman with Horns, himself. 
They have a secret shrine hidden 
away somewhere, and the Old Boy ap- 
pears to them and tells them what to 
do.” 

“But that is ridiculous!” Don 
Strong objected. 

“So are earthquakes and wars and 
plagues and famines,” Rikki answered. 
“A cult of devil-worshipers!” he 
mused. “And I hadn’t heard of it un- 
til now! Give, Bright Eyes,” he de- 
manded of Jean Sharp. “What else 
does our Inquiring Reporter know?” 

“That’s all,” she told him. “I heerd 
they WU2 down here so I come down 
a-lookin’ fer ’em. It would make a 
nice story, I thought, if I could get 
it.” 

“It sure would!” Rikki snorted. “If 
you did get it and they didn’t like 
publicity, you might also make a nice 
corpse! How many fool children did 
your mother, raise, anyhow?” 

“Me, I’m, the only one,” Jean 
grinned. “But seriously, Rikki, it 
looks like a good story. Do you think 
getting it might be dangerous?” 


“How do I know what I think?” 
Rikki answered irascibly. “For all I 
know, your devil-worshipers might 
turn out to be an old lady’s sewing 
circle, distorted by rumor. In which 
case, you could have a cup of tea and 
drop a stitch or two. 

“On the other hand, it might turn 
out to be exactly what you say it is— 
a cult that worships the devil, in 
which case this sad old world might , 
have to stagg,er on its way without 
your charming presence. In either 
case, the time has come for all good 
girls to beat it.” 

“Beat it?” Jean questioned. “You 
mean you don’t want me around?” 

“I got to see a man about a dog,” 
Rikki answered. “This man is al- 
lergic to strangers. You talk to Don 
and Stregel while I am about my busi- 
ness.” 

A man had entered the saloon. He 
cast one quick glance around the 
smoke-filled dive, taking in the booths 
along the wall, the couples dancing to 
the muMc of the juke box in the rear, 
and the;h moved as silently as a shadow 
to th^' bar. He was thin and sallow, 
and sd'. unobtrusively dressed that you 
had to( look twice to make certain he 
was thdj:e. 

“That’q Trait,” Rikki said to- Don 
Strong, ^‘You stay here while I talk 
to hirtty^ 

Tra;"jAe pickpocket, the man who 
kneW'*y|||Piere his father was! Strong 
would|^ave preferred to talk to Trait- 
perso^ally but he realized that Rikki 
kne|w best. He was vaguely aware that 
his |)ulse was quickening. His eyes 
neve^l* left the two men. 

Ri/kki had taken his mug of beer and 
had(moved down the bar beside Trait. 
The \wo men began to talk, and from 
their faces you might have thought 
they were discussing the weather. 
Trait spoke entirely out of the corner 
of his mouth, the words so softly ut- 
tered they could not be heard two feet 
away. Unconsciously, his eyes on the 
two men. Strong brought the mug of 
beer to his lips and drank. 

“That mug has been empty for five 
minutes, Mr. Strong,” he heard a voice 
say at his elbow. 

“Huh? What’s that?” 

He looked around. Jean Sharp 
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smiled impishly at him. He stared at you promise that what you are about 

-^the-empty-mug as if -he*was'seeing--lt — to see-and hear=.will- not be rele^ed 

for the first time. for publication until I give the word?” 

“Oh. So it is,” he decided. ‘‘Why, Rikki !” Her smile would 

“I don’t like to be inquisitive, Mr. have melted a stone. “You know how 
Strong,” the girl continued. “But much you can trust me.” 
what, exactly, brings you three lads Rikki didn’t melt. “Don’t turn that 
down here?” ' eye juice on me. Babe. It won’t work. 

“What’s that?” His eyes nar- Did I hear you promise?” 
rowed. How much could he tell this “Oh, darn it, all right!” she 
girl? She looked trustworthy, but snapped. “I promise. But why are 
after all she was a reporter, paid for ypu so suddenly including me in this 
getting news. party?” 

He shook his head. “Sorry. We “Because it was your idea in the 
heard the beer was especially good first place,” Rikki answered. “We’re 
down here and came to sample it.” going to see the devil-worshipers!” 

“So you're hard to get,” Jean said, “The devil -worshipers!” Strong 
sighing. “VVell, I don’t blame you. gasped. “You mean my father is mixed 
If my father was in trouble and I was up in that?"' 

trying to help him out, I wouldn’t be “Quiet down,” Rikki warned, and 
inclined to talk about it to strangers, Don Strong was aware that his sharp 
either.” cry had caused curious eyes to turn 

in his‘ direction. “Trait trailed your 

J EAN’S words jarred him, but he father to an old curio shop. The old 
was aware that the green eyes boy went in and didn’t come out. Trait 
were fixed critically on him. nosed around in the neighborhood and 

“I didn’t know you had a father, asked questions. -'He learned that this 
Miss Sharp,” he answered, smiling, curio shop is the’ entrance to the 
“I suspected, from your pixie attitude, temple of the lads who worship the « 

that like Topsy you just grew.” devil. 

The green eyes regarded him “Your father is in there, Don. What 
gravely. Then they smiled. he is doing there, I don’t know; but 

“You’ll do,” she said. “I thought I Trait learned that they have fixed up a 
could trap you into what the police regular temple in an old abandoned 
would call a ‘damaging revelation’ warehouse at the rear of the curio 
but you wouldn’t be trapped.” shop. He also learned of a way to 

“I don’t know what you are talking get in without being seen. He is 
about,” Don Strong answered. willing to guide us back there — ^which, 

“Let’s skip it,” she said. incidentally, is the reason his services 

Then Rikki came back. He looked come high, 
at the girl and then at Strong, hesi- “Five hundred dollars is the price he 
tated a second. demands for risking his neck, and he 

“I just spent five hundred bucks of says we’re also risking our necks when 
your dough, pal, payable at the earliest we enter that place. You still want to 
' date you can manage,” he said. “Is go?” He looked at Strong. 

that all right with you?” “Yes,” said Don Strong fiercely. 

Five hundred dollars! Trait had ' “What about you, Bright Eyes?” 
apparently demanded a payoff for his Rikki questioned the girl, “Is the, 
information. Strong didn’t have five chance of a story worth the risk of 
hundred dollars, but he would have it your neck?” 

as soon as this mess -was cleared up. “I’m game," Jean Sharp answered 
“Quite all right,” he nodded, glanc- flippantly. “My neck is second-hand 
ing warningly at the girl. now, anyhow.” 

Rikki saw the warning glance. He “Then what are we waiting for?” 
chose to ignore it Stregel demanded. 

“I don’t think you need to worry Rikki had not asked him if he still 
about her, Don. She’s going with us.” wanted to go. Rikki knew the apelike 
He turned to the girl. “Did I hear scientist. Truth might lie over a hill, 
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or It might He hidden in the temple of 
a cult of devil-worshipers. Wher- 
ever it was hidden, Stregel would want 
to know about it. 

“Shove off,” Stregel said. “Curious 
it is I am to see what it is this bunk 
about the devil. Baht A lie of some 
kind it is, I bet. Shove off !” 

They shoved off. Don Strong was 
fiercely exultant. Here was action at 
last. Here, also, was a totally unfore- 
seen and startling development. A 
ticking box, a man who did not know 
his own son, a ring that a man talked 
to, twelve, hundred tons of missing 
copper. Now there was another factor 
to fit into, a mad equation. Devil- 
worshipers! 

What did it all mean? 


CHAPTER X 
Temple of the Devil 


HE basement was pitch dark. And 
it stank. The air was muggy with 
the foul odor of mildew, damp and 
rot. There were rats here too. Big 
fellows. Strong could smell them. 
He could hear them scurrying in the 
darkness. Something brushed against 
his foot. Cursing, he kicked at the 
thing that had touched him. 

“Quiet !” Trait hissed nervously. 

The pickpocket had a pencil- flash- 
light. He used it cautiously. Across 
the basement a flight of stairs led up- 
ward, 

“We go up there,” Trait said. 
“We’re right under the joint.” 

The place was as quiet as a tomb. 
Except for the scurrying of the rats 
there wasn't a soynd. 

“There's nobody up there,” said 
Trait, listening. “But that’s where 
they’ve got your old man.” 

Don appreciated the suggestion that 
his father was being held prisoner. 
Yet— -the thought was a maggot eating 
at.his brain — suppose his father wasn’t 
being held prisoner! Strong, senior, 
had apparently come here of his own 
will. Suppose be belonged to this 
sect of people who worshiped the 
devil ! 

They went up the stairs, one at a 


time, Trait in the lead. The pick- 
pocket wasn’t using his flashlight now. 
There was a door at the top of the 
steps. Trait opened it a crack, peered 
through. 

“The place is empty,” he whispered. 
“Come on.” 

If it had been dark in the basement, 
it was darker up here, if such a thing 
was possible. Obviously no warehouse 
would have been built without win- 
dows, but every window had either 
been painted or boarded over. The 
darkness was Stygian. It was literally 
too dark to see your hand held before 
your face. 

To Don Strong the blackness was 
like a cold fog pressing all around 
him. He could hear Jean Sharp 
breathing softly beside him, and 
Stregel puffing. The air was close — 
too close. 

“Nobody home,” Jean Sharp whis- 
pered. “Why don’t we turn on some 
lights?” 

“Shut up!” Strong hissed. 

His eyes had caught a flicker of 
light in the gloom. It winked into 
existence and then winked out, like 
some supernatural eye opening for an 
instant. 

“What is it?” Rikki whispered. 

“Sh — !” Strong warned. “We’re 
not alone.” 

A centipede with a million legs was 
crawling up his spine. He sniffed 
the air-. It was close, stifling, like the 
air in a crowded theater with an inade- 
quate ventilating system. There was 
a faint reek of sweat in it. He could 
smell human beings! 

Coming into this place was like en- 
tering a room where too many people 
have been cooped up for too long. 
The contrast between the air here and 
the air in the basement was unmis- 
takable. There were human beings 
here, dozens of them; their breath 
and the sweat from their bodies had 
polluted the air. 

Then — the air stirred. Don Strong 
could feel a current blowing on his 
face. 

Bang! 

He heard Jean Sharp gasp when 
the thud came. He felt his muscles 
crawl, then realized what had hap- 
pened. They had left the door open 
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and a draft, swirling through the base> 
ment, had blown it shut. Simultane- 
j)Usly._Strong was-aware-oL a* move- 
ment in the room, a vague stirring 
sound, a rustling. 

Something groped through the 
gloom near him. He froze. Foot- 
steps passed by. Someone groped for 
the door, a key turned in the lock 
with a clicking sound, then footsteps 
groped their way back. Somebody 
sighed and sat down. 

LL over the room little winking 
spots of fluorescence appeared. 
Little lights, little glowworm jets of 
illumination, like — rings! Fluores- 

cent stones set in rings, like the stone 
the prowler had worn, like the ring 
Don Strong had seen on his father’s 
hand! That was the- source of the 
spot of light he’ had first glimpsed. 
Someone had moved, the ring had 
winked on and off. 

There were people here in this room, 
people who wore- rings — the devil- 
worshipers! Strong could sense them 
all around him. He could hear them 
breathing, smell them, almost feel 
them. 

Icy fingers were sprinkling drops of 
ultimate cold on his backbone. Here 
men sat in utter darkness, here men 
sat in silence. What was going on 
here in this blackness a man’s eyes 
could not penetrate? What was 
hidden here? 

Strong strained his eyes to see. 
One of those glowing circles of 
fluorescence was not ten feet from 
him. By moving his head, he could 
dimly make out the body of a man 
sitting on the floor. Or perhaps his 
imagination was playing him tricks. 
Perhaps the dark blob he seemed to 
see was not a man. Perhaps it was — 

Then the chime sounded. Infinitely 
distant, infinitely far away, yet right 
there in the vast room, the clear note 
of a chime throbbed through the heavy 
air. A silver note, clean and true! A 
bell-like sound! 

A stir ran through the room. 
Clothing rustled as bodies moved. 
Glowing spots of fluorescence traced 
trails of cold light in the air. A 
sense of eagerness, of expectancy, was 
immediately manifest. 


A hand touched Don Strong and he 
froze. Then^the han.d crept into his- 
'"oWh. *It was small and it was trem- 
bling. Jean Sharp pressed close to 
him. 

He heard Stregel mutter something 
and shift his feet as he moved. What- 
ever was going on, Stregel wanted to 
see it. 

The chime sounded again! It was 
louder now, and somehow closer. 
Again the stir ran through the room. 

Ten feet above the floor, at the far 
end of the room, a dull gray blob of 
light appeared. It was about the size 
of a silver dollar when Strong first 
saw it. A dull white in color, it 
looked like a single lighted porthole 
of an ocean liner. 

But unlike a porthole, it was grow- 
ing in size, enlarging. It grew to the 
size of a basketball, then it was four 
feet in diameter. It stopped growing 
then. 

A pale illumination flowed from it, 
vaguely lighting the room, revealing 
its occupants. There were perhaps 
thirty men in the place, hunkered 
down on the floor. All of them were 
staring at the circle of light, staring 
with fixed gaze, apparently oblivious 
to everything else. 

Someone moaned. It was such a 
sound as might come from the lips 
of a fanatic, prostrate before a hidden 
shrine. There was eagerness in it, and 
pain, and a haunted, heart-rending 
longing. Instantly another voice took 
up the sound. In a moment the room 
echoed and reechoed with whispering 
moans. 

Don Strong was aware that Jean’s 
fingers were digging into his arm. 
The vague light revealed his com- 
panions. Rikki was standing, feet 
wide apart, head thrust forward, a 
look of bewildered fear on his face. 
Stregel was in a crouch, his arms out 
in front of him, scowling. Trait had 
moved and was standing with his back 
against the wall, as if even here he 
sought to blend into his surroundings. 

n^HE circle of light hung in the air, 
unsupported. Like a blank movie 
screen, it revealed nothing. No image 
move'd upon its surface, but Strong 
was aware that he was hearing sounds 
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now that he had not heard before. 

Rising above the whispering 
moans was a shrill, high whine that 
made him think of a motor generator 
in operation. The sound was appar- 
ently coming from the circle of light. 
And the air in the room was moving 
now. Strong could feel it pressing 
past him, flowing over his face, seek- 
ing an exit from this strange temple. 

He wondered what was setting the 
air in motion. It moved past him, and 
-^..^I’ddenly he was aware that the room 
was flooded with an odor. Not the 
pungent reek of unwashed bodies, not 
the. staleness of air expelled from too 
many lungs, but a sharper, keener 
odor — ozone! 

The air in the place was clean now, 
clean and fresh, as though a door had 
been opened to the outside, permitting 
a draft to blow through the room. 
Yet no door bad been opened. 

Abruptly the circle of light was 
blank no longer. A face looked down 
from it. The effect was that of a man 
leaning out of a window, his arms on 
the sill, looking down at the scene, that 
lay lielow him. But the face that 
gazed from this circle of light was 
not the face of a man. 

It greatly resembled a human face, 
except that the eyes were too close- 
set, the nose too long, the lips too thin 
— and the ears were pointed! Not 
rounded, as are human ears, but 
pointed, like the ears of a fox. And 
movable! Like the ears of an animal, 
they could be flipped forward or back- 
ward. 

They were pointed forward now, 
but they flipped backward, then came 
forward again. Behind him another 
creature showed momentarily. 

“Geeve me the deefective relays,” a 
voice said. 

It came from the creature gazing 
down from the circle of light. The 
words were in English, badly mis- 
pronounced. 

A man rose swiftly from his hun- 
kers, leaped across the room, grabbed 
— of all things — a short ladder. He, 
set it against the lower edge of the 
circle of light* And the light sup- 
ported itl 

The man ran swiftly across to a 
small table, picked up something lying 


there, ran back and climbed the lad- 
der. The things he had picked up 
from the table, he handed to the crea- 
ture in the circle. The creature took 
them. And Don Strong saw what 
they were. 

, Ticking boxes! 

Exactly similar to the ticking box 
he had found in the closet of his , 
home! Complete to a short length of 
cord, apparently designed to facilitate 
plugging into light sockets. 

Then the ticking boxes came from 
this temple of devil-worshipers! 

The creature, man or devil, what- 
ever he was, consulted a memorandum 
he held in his hand. He looked down 
over the group. 

“Nombear seexteen!” he called 
sharply. 

A man.rose to his feet. Zombie-like ■ 
he walked toward the circle of light, 
climbed the ladder, stepped through 
the circle — and out of sight! The 
creature standing in the light made 
way. for him. 

• “Number sixteen” seemed literally 
to walk out of existence. The ring 
on his finger flashed once as he went 
up the ladder. Then he was gone. 

The strange creature appeared 
again in the circle of light. 

“Nombear feefty-two,” he called. 

Another man rose from the squat- 
ting group. An old man, who walked 
shakily and unsteadily toward the lad- 
der and began to climb it. Don’s heart 
rose up. in his throat. He recognized 
this man. 

H IS father! 

R. T. Strong had been among 
the men squatting on the floor. En- 
tirely oblivious of the presence of in- 
terlopers in their temple, the devil- 
worshipers had been staring at the 
creature in the circle of light as if 
entranced. Don did not doubt that 
they were entranced. Be, witched, 
rather. Held in thrall by a force that 
was more than natural. 

But his father had been present all 
the time, unrecognized. Now the 
elder Strong was walking up the lad- 
der, toward the gateway of vanish- 
ing men. 

Don Strong was dazed, stunned. 
He did not recognize his father until 
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he was well up the ladder. Before 
Don could decide what to do, the old 
jnan. had^stepped -through ~the- circle ■ 
and was gone! Gone! 

Vaguely Don saw Rikki flick a 
glance in his direction, knew that 
Rikki had made the same discovery 
he had made. Rikki didn’t know what 
to do either, or whether to do any- 
thing. 

What was there to do? You 
couldn’t step up and say; 

“Hey, Dad! Where the devil are 
you going? Come back here!” 

The creature was leaning out of the 
circle again, looking down. 

“Nombear height !” 

A man squatting not ten feet away 
got quickly to his feet. But Don 
Strong was quicker. He took two 
steps forv/ard. His left flicked out 
with every ounce of his strength be- 
hind it. Coming from behind, it 
caught the man just under the ear. 

Strong caught him as he fell, eased 
him quickly and silently to the floor. 
Then he was walking forward, tak- 
ing the place of the man he had 
slugged. 

The light was dim and indistinct: 
too poor, Strong hoped, for the crea- 
ture in the circle to see what had 
happened. In that bad light, it ought 
to look as if a man had stumbled, got 
to his feet and kept coming. 

“Don, you darned fool!” he heard 
Rikki gasp. 

“What monkey shines!” Stregel 
growled huskily. 

“Don—” That was Jean Sharp 
calling to him. 

He kept on going. He could not 
even guess what manner of risk he 
was running. He had no conception 
of what was taking place. His one 
thought was that this was some kind 
of a fake. Perhaps the men here were 
drugged. 

That was it, Don Strong thought. 
They were drugged. And the circle 
of light was some bit of theatrical ap- 
paratus, a stage display made to. de- 
ceive the credulous, drugged addicts 
squatting here. That was the only 
conceivable explanation. Nothing 
else was possible. 

He flung himself up the ladder. 
The creature looked down at him, 


and Strong saw surprise and suspicion 
flash across the lean face. The ears 
flipped~forward ^like the’ cars’bf^ a 
startled dog. Then Strong’s fingers 
closed around the neck, his thumbs 
biting into the windpipe. 

Wiry fingers clawed at his arms, 
fists beat at his face. He ducked his 
head and held on, A thumb hunted 
fiercely for his eyes. Pain lancefl 
through his skull as the thumb found 
its goal. 

Strong knew he couldn’t stand 
there on the ladder and let himself 
be blinded. He twisted around, so 
that his side was to his antagonist, 
and yanked with all his strength. 

The creature in the circle of light 
flew over his shoulder as Don Strong 
pulled him out of the mysterious win- 
dow. He turned two complete som- 
ersaults in the air as he fell, whirl- 
ing like some grotesque bird bereft 
of wings but still trying to fly. He 
hit right in the midst of the devil- 
worshipers. 

“There’s your devil !” Strong 
shouted. “Take a good look and see 
how you like him!” 

An angry buzz answered him. The 
crowd seemed to swirl. He caught a 
glimpse of the devil-worshipers flying 
to the right and left as if something 
split a path through them. That was 
Stregel. He not only looked like a 
bull ape, he had the strength of one. 

Strong saw him grab a man by the 
waist, lift him over his head and smash 
him on the floor. Never did a wrestler 
make more effective use of a floor 
slam. The man didn’t move. Stregel’s 
gnarled fist flicked out and caught 
another cultist on the point of the 
jaw./ 

“Give ’em the works, Don, my boy!” 
he was bellowing. “Rikki and me are 
coming yet!” 

JJ^HERE was mad confusion in the 
■^[temple of the devil-worshipers. 
Through that confusion, Rikki and 
Stregel were coming, Strong saw as 
he went through the circle of light. 
It was a good fight back there. He 
wished he could join, in but he had 
another, more important thing to do. 

Murky light swirled around his 
head and shoulders. Then abruptly 
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he was through. The circle opened 
into a room. Strong expected to find 
his father there, but instead he, caught 
a glimpse of a bewilderingly intricate 
machine. Three of the creatures with 
the pointed ears had been operating it, 
apparently. They were operating it 
no longer. Simultaneously they hurled 
themselves at the intruder. 

Strong had hurled the first creature 
out, but they dragged him in. He 
struck at them but they swarmed over 
him. One arm went around his neck, 
circling it like a vise. He jabbed at 
the creature, felt his own arm grabbed, 
felt himself yanked. He knew he was 
falling. 

Stars exploded in his brain when his 
head hit ; the floor. As quickly as 
they had come, the stars winked out. 
He winked out with them. It was 
the blow on the head that did it. It 
knocked him out — cold. 


CHAPTER XI 
Beyond the Temple 


M e DIDN’T know where he was. 

“This is a nightmare,” Don 
Strong told himself. 

But he was certain he was in that 
curious state that lies half’ between 
waking and sleeping, in which it is 
impossible to distinguish what is real 
and what is the disordered activity of 
a> sleep-haunted mind. Perhaps he was 
still on his trip into Maine, perhaps hc; 
was at home in New York. Where he 
was didn’t matter. He would awaken 
presently and discover familiar 
scenes about him. Meanwhile this 
nightmare was interesting. 

There were three of the men, only 
Strong wasn’t quite certain they were 
men. They might be women. Their 
faces were beautiful, which made him 
think they might be women. Smooth, 
even skin, intelligent features — No, 
they weren’t women. 

The faces had something of the 
deep kindness that belongs in a 
woman’s face, but there was also some- 
thing that is almost exclusively male 
— a power, a knowledge, a sureness. 
They were bending over Don Strong; 


there was perplexed concern in their 
eyes. 

So they were worried about him, 
these three strange men. There was 
something about their ears that vague- 
ly perturbed Strong. What it was 
he could not exactly tell. Something 
— He watched them. 

They conferred in whispers. One 
of them went away. Strong presumed 
this one went away, for a face swam 
out of his vision, leaving only two. 
Then the third face came back, and it 
seemed to Don Strong that gentU 
hands lifted his head. 

He had the impression that a flat 
object about the size of a half dollar 
was placed behind each ear. The cir- 
cular disks thus placed 'were warm. 
They tingled with a sensation that 
was oddly pleasant. 

Only one face looked down at him 
now. The other two faces were gone. 
But they were somewhere near, he 
thought. He could hear someone mov- 
ing near him, could hear whispered 
consultations. A faint throbbing com- 
menced somewhere. The disks behind 
his ears grew warmer, producing a 
pleasant feeling. 

Strong smiled at the face bending 
over him, to show his appreciation 
for that feeling of warmth. Again he 
saw the ears — pointed, flexible. 

The sight was a warning bell clam- 
oring in his brain. Pointed ears! 
Where had he seen pointed ears be- 
fore? Where — A skeleton with icy 
feet went walking up his spine. 
Pointed cars ! Danger ! He struggled 
to sit up. 

“Roumi — ” a voice whispered sooth- 
ingly. “Roumi — ” 

“What’s that?” he cried sharply. 
“Roumi ?” 

The voice seemed to echo his word. 
“Roumi — ” 

The metal disks behind his ears 
throbbed with a delicious warmth. 

“There is nothing to fear,” some- 
thing seemed to whisper. “Lie back 
down. There is nothing to fear. 
Roumi — ” The whisper was oddly 
soothing.^ 

“Peace — peace,” it seemed to say. 
“All will be well — ” 

There was a hypnotic quality about 
it. Somehow, when the voice came 
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it was hard to remember that pointed 
ears, in some incomprehensible man> 
ner, jnejant _danger^^,Did-they -mean 
^danger? How could that be? What- 
ever made him think that pointed ears 
were synonymous with danger? The 
idea was far-fetched. He lay back 
down. 

“Sleep — ** the suggestion droned in- 
to his mind. “Sleep-—” 

He slept. 

^JSTHEN Don Strong regained con- 
ww sciousness all memory of the 
nightmare was gone from his mind. 
For a second he lay still, trying to 
recall what had happened. Then his 
memory came flooding back. The 
temple of the devil-worshipers, the 
circle of light, the creature with the 
pointed ears — 

He had been fighting three creatures 
who had pointed ears. The memory 
brought him to his' feet, fists clenched, 
ready to fight again. He looked wildly 
around but there was no one to fight. 
He was in a small room and he had 
been lying on a stone bench. Appar- 
ently he had been brought to tnis 
place while still unconscious. 

The room looked like— the padded 
cell in Dr. Renault's sanitarium ! For 
a second fear shook him. Had he been 
taken back there? Then he sighed 
with relief as he saw the walls were 
not padded. Wherever he was, he 
wasn’t in a padded cell. 

The room was small, and with the 
exception of the stone bench, unfur- 
nished. There was one large window. 
Automatically Strong went to it and 
looked out. 

A dazed, bemused expression 
stamped itself upon his face. His 
eyes widened. There was awe on his 
face, and a growing fear, but mostly 
there was awe. . 

Meadowland stretched away, mile 
after mile, as far as the eye could 
reach. Low rolling hills, gentle undu- 
lations, like the rolling sweep of the 
western prairies. But unlike them, 
this land was covered with grass and 
dotted with shrubs, parklike. That 
was what it was — a vast park stretch- 
ing away into infinity. Overhead was 
a cloudless sky — ^with two suns. 

The awe in Don Strong’s eyes deep- 


ened into fear. Two suns — His eyes 
left off seeing and his mind took up 
—the task of-^ rationalizing, explaining- 
what he saw. And his mind balked. 

He could, by a stretch of imagina- 
tion, understand this vast park in 
which he found himself. While un- 
conscious, he had been taken away 
from New York to some great private 
estate, the country home of some 
multi-millionaire. That would explain 
this perfectly kept landscape. 

But it would not explain two suns. 
Nothing would explain two suns. The 
twin orbs in the sky balked his mind, 
stopped it cold. 

Fragrant air swept across the 
meadowland, bringing , with it soft 
scents, delicate odors, bringing also 
a faint pungence— ozone. In the tem- 
ple of the devil-worshipers, Strong 
had smelled ozone. He smelled it 
here. 

“I’m — I’m insane,” he said huskily. 
“Dr. Renault was right.” 

His laboring mind had brought 
forth the explanation of insanity. But 
perhaps this was momentary halluci- 
nation , mere illusion. He demanded 
an explanation and his brain, attempt- 
ing to understand what his eyes were 
seeing, found refuge in the suggestion 
that this was illusion, nightmare, the 
crazed creation of a fevered imagina- 
tion. 

What he saw was not, could not be 
real. Two suns — a world that was one 
vast park as far as the eye could reach 
It must all be a fantastic dream. 

That was it his mind rationalized. 
He was dreaming. Presently he would 
awaken— 

Down below him in the park he 
caught a flash of movement. A crea- 
ture had come out from the shadow of 
a growth of shrubbery. It looked like 
a youth, a boy of nineteen, who has 
spent much time in the sun. His cloth- 
ing consisted of a pair of trunks, 
nothing more; and his skin was brown. 

He had pointed ears. 

Strong watched, scarcely conscious 
that he was holding his breath. An- 
other youth came from the shade, and 
then another, and still another, until 
there were seven or eight. Then 
abruptly they began playing some 
sort of game I 
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TRANGE things come and go in 
dreams: weird monsters, impos- 
sible situations. But never before in 
one of his dreams had youths with 
pointed ears played a game in a park 
so big, it seemed to stretch away to 
infinity. 

Don Strong could hear them laugh- 
ing, calling to each other. They 
seemed happy and gay, and Strong was 
conscious of the desire to go down and 
join them. So bemused was he, so- 
certain that he was dreaming, that he 
thought he couid just step out of the 
window and float downward. That 
was the way one traveled in dreams, 
by floating. 

But before he could step out of the 
window and float down, the youths 
stopped playing, stopped abruptly, 
and ran back to the shelter of the 
shrubs. 

Not until then did Strong fully re- 
alize he was in a building of some 
kind. There were no buildings in sight 
in all that vast park, and in gazing out 
the window he had gotten the illusion 
that there were no structures of any 
sort anywhere. 

It was an illusion that was destroyed 
when four other youths came around 
the corner of the building Strong was 
in and moved . out into an open space 
in the park. They walked stiffly erect, 
their bearing was military; One of 
them carried two short knives and the 
other a length of cord. Obviously 
these youths represented an entirely 
different class in this strange world. 

Don. Strong wondered what they 
were going to do. He speedily found 
out. 

It was a duel. 

The ends of the length of cord were 
tied around the waists of two of the 
youths, leaving about four feet of 
cord to separate them. Acting on 
instructions from the other two, they 
pulled back, drew the rope taut. Then 
a knife was placed in the band of each. 

It was a variation of the extremely 
ancient duel to the death, in which 
two men are. bound together to fight 
until one or the other drops. 

Strong could see the two duelists 
clearly. Fear was mirrored on the 
face of one. The face of the other 
was wooden, showing nothing. 


The duel commenced with a swirl 
of krtives. Almost instantly it re- 
solved itself into what was practically 
a wrestling contest. With his free 
hand, each youth seized the arm of 
the other that held the knife. Silently 
they strained, each striving to shake 
loose the other’s hold and drive home 
his own weapon. 

The youth with the wooden face 
leaped backward, jerking the other 
with him. At the same time he shook 
loose the restraining hand that held 
his own knife. The blade flashed as 
it streaked downward. The youth who 
had shown fear writhed aside and the 
knife sliced into his shoulder muscles. 
Instantly he caught the other’s knife 
arm again. 

Now they were locked together. 
Sweat was streaking their brown 
bodies. The one who had shown fear 
was obviously weakening. Blood from 
his wounded shoulder was rilling 
down his side. His teeth were bared 
in a snarl intended to be ferocious, but 
fear showed through the ferocity, 
growing fear. 

The other youth was still wooden- 
faced, imperturbable, as though caught 
in the grip of an emotion so powerful 
that fear made no impression on him. 

The end came quickly. The fearful 
one leaped backward, wrenched his 
knife arm free. But instead of strik- 
ing at his antagonist, his blade flashed 
down; — and up-r-severing the cord that 
held them together. Then he was run- 
ning away as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

This creature had no stomach for 
the fight. He chose to run. The other 
duelist made no move to follow him. 
Wooden-faced, he stared. 

The other two youths, apparently 
seconds, had taken no, part in the fight. 
Nor did they attempt to follow the 
one who fled. An expression of dis- 
gust on his face, one of them reached 
down to the broad belt that 'circled 
his middle, drew something from it. 
He flung up his arm. There was a 
soundless puff of light. 

Something sped silently with in- 
credible swiftness through the air, 
struck the runner in the.middle of his 
back. He screamed as he fell and he 
didn’t move after he hit. 
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duelist wiped the blood from 
iSl his knife. Casually he and the 
-two -seconds' 'strolled '6ver-‘ td^tKe“ 


off. One eye was ringed with purple 
and the nose J^ooked,as_iJ_ijt jwas^per-; 
man’ehtly flattened. 


sprawled, still figure lying on the 
ground. They studied it for a mo- 
ment, apparently trying to make cer- 
tain the youth was dead. The duelist 
kicked the sprawled figure in the side'. 
It didn’t move. 

Without a backward glance they 
strolled across the park and went out 
of sight around the building. 

' When they were gone, the youths 
who had been playing came out of 
concealment and ran quickly to the 
silent figure on the ground. They 
examined the wounds, quickly discov- 
ering there was nothing to be done. 

They stood dejectedly around, look- 
ing now at the body on the ground, 
now and then casting angry- glances 
in the direction in which the trium- 
phant duelist had vanished. Then 
they tenderly picked up the body and 
carried it away. 

Don Strong took a deep breath. This 
was a grimly realistic dream he was 
experiencing — if it was a dream. 

it was a dream. It had to be. It 
couldn’t be anything else. 

“Yah!” he heard a voice say. “It 
makes nuts, yet!” 

Stregel’s voice! It seemed to come 
from outside. Strong thrust his head 
out the window. He was . in a low 
building made of stone, he discovered. 
Not ten feet away from him, Stregel 
was gazing out another window. 

An amazed, incredulous I’m-darned- 
if-I-believe - my-own-eyes expression 
was stamped on Stregel’s face. The 
burly scientist was minus a necktie 
and his shirt collar was torn almost 


Stregel! Strong yelled. 

The scientist started. Then he rec- 
ognized who had spoken to him. 

“Don, my boy!” 

There was a ledge a foot wide im- 
mediately under the windows. Strong 
easily walked along it and Stregel 
helped him into the other room. The 
scientist was beside himself with ex- 
citement. 

“Devil-worshipers!” he was shout- 
ing. “Bah! Some ignorant lout does 
not know what is happening yet, so 
he thinks he is seeing the devil. .Hah! 
It is a race of ignoramuses we are. 
An opening is made between two uni- 
verses and some superstitious fool 
thinks it is the devil he is seeing !” 

Don Strong heard the words but 
they made no impression on him. The 
thought that this was all a dream 
still held him. In point of fact, he 
would never quite convince himself 
that all the things that happened were 
not part and parcel of some fantastic 
dream, from which he would presently 
awaken. 

Consciously he would know the 
truth; but the human mind is not so 
constructed that it can easily accept 
such concepts as worlds upon worlds, 
worlds without end, worlds that ex- 
tend to infinity. The mind takes 
refuge in the comforting thought that 
the unknown is a dream. A reality 
that staggers the mind is more often 
than not rejected by the mind. 

But — Stregel was real. There was 
no doubt about that. No doubt about 
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the black eye and the flattened nose. 

“I got them in the temple of the 
sg-called devil-worshipers,” Stregel 
explained. “Some fight that was, you 
bet. I was doing all right when bing! 
Somebody over the head with a club 
hit me. When I came to, I find my- 
self here, in another universe. 

“Hah, Don! Do you realise this is 
the most important discovery ever 
made by the human race? There are 
other universes! Minkowski, he was 
right. His mathematics said other 
universes ought to exist — ” 

The scientist was waving his hands 
and bellowing at the top of his bull- 
like voice. That he might be over- 
heard did not seem to occur to him. 
That he and Don Strong were prob- 
ably in no inconsiderable danger, he 
did not seem to recall. To Stregel, 
the only important thing was that in 
the temple of devil-worshipers, he 
had discovered another facet of truth. 
He had crossed at least part of the 
hill behind . which reality forever 
hides. 

“Are you sure?” Strong questioned 
him. “About this being another uni- 
verse?” 

“Sure? You bet I am sure.” Stregel 
gestured out of the window and up at 
the sky. “With that, how can there 
be any doubt?” 

M e was'pointing to the two suns 
in the sky. Strong had already 
seen them. ^ His mind had refused 
to accept the conclusion. • There 
was still the possibility that this was 
on opticaT illusion, an hallucination. 
He had thought the circle of light in 
the devil-worshipers’ temple to be a 
piece of stage property; and he was 
not yet convinced that this conclusion 
was not correct. 

“How can I be certain I’m not 
dreaming all this?” he demanded. 

Stregel spread his hands. “You 
cannot be certain of that, ever. No 
one can. All of your life a dream may 
have been. There is no way to know, 
for sure. That is the way nature 
guards her final secrets, by not allow- 
ing us to distinguish between real- 
stuff and dream-stuff.” 

Momentarily the scientist sounded 
sad. ' 


“It is thinking I have been,” he said. 
“No other conclusion canT reach, ex- 
cept that this is another universe’.? 
He gestured out the window. “New 
York, it is out there somewhere. You 
ask where?” He shrugged. “I cannot 
answer. 

“A gulf is between us. If I knew 
how that gulf was constructed, the 
wisest man who ever lived I would be, 
yet. I do not know, but this much I 
can guess from what I have seen. 
Someone, in this universe, a method 
discovered of crossing that gulf. How 
far is it across that gulf? I do not 
know. It may be an inch, a million 
miles it may be. 

“In that gulf, space is not the same 
as it is in our universe or as it is in 
this world. Distorted, it is, warped. 
Words will not tell about it; mathe- 
matics, even, will not describe it. It 
was crossed and a window opened into 
our universe. 

“That window is — must have been— , 
located inside a warehouse that had 
been abandoned. A watchman, per- 
haps, found it. To him it looked as if 
a strange circle of light hanging in 
the air was. A superstitious man, he 
honestly thought the devil had ap- 
peared to him.” 

All this was conjecture. Strong 
knew. Yet granting the hypothesis 
that they were in another universe, 
the conjecture did not seem far- 
fetched. Humans being what they 
were, the devil-worshipers would im- 
mediately conclude that the creature 
they saw in the circle of light was 
either a god or a devil. 

Superstition would account for 
such a reaction. The men who dis- 
covered the apparition would be in- 
clined to worship it. 

“That ladder ought to have bcen'a 
clue,” Don Strong said, remembering 
the ladder the devil-worshippers had 
thrust up to the circle of light. 

“Exactly,” Stregel agreed. “Fool- 
ishness I thought was taking place, 
until I saw the ladder. Then I knew 
somebody meant business.” 

A few questions had been broached. 
The two outcasts knew, or thought 
they knew, where they were. In an- 
other universe. But each question 
that was answered opened other ques- 
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tions. Where was Rikki? What had 
happened to Trait and to the girl re- 
__ .porter?. , Whathad^happened'to Don’s 
father? 

A sound turned them around. In 
the doorway stood one of the men of 
this strange world. His ears were 
flipped forward in a gesture unmistak- 
ably questioning. '' 


CHAPO'ER XII 
Z.ombar 


T he man stared at them for a mo- 
ment, surprise on his face. Th^n, 
with an oath, he crossed the room, 
pressed a button set in the window 
facing. With a loud clang, steel shut- 
ters slid over the windows, closing 
them completely. 

Simultaneously the walls of the 
rooni began to glow with a soft, sub- 
dued light. Apparently the room was 
illuminated by some radioactive sub- 
stance embedded in the stone of the 
wails. 

The creature strode angrily to the 
door. 

“Harli !” he called sharply. "Harli !” 
“Yes, Lieutenant,” a meek voice 
quickly answered from the hallway. 

“You blundering fool!” the lieuten- . 
ant shouted angrily. “Did, I not in- 
struct you to put the prisoners in 
these rooms?” . 

“Yes, Lieutenant.” 

“Did I not instruct, you to close and 
lock the shutters?” 

“Y-yes, sir,” 

“Then why did you not obey my 
commands?” 

“I — ” The voice faltered. *T— I 
forgot,, sir.” 

“You forgot! You idiot!” 

“I’m — I’m sorry, sir. It won’t hap- 
pen again.” 

“I should say it won’t! If it does, 
you may be certain I . will report it 
to Zombar. You know what will hap- 
pen then.” 

“Please, sir—” The voice was beg- 
ging now. 

“Such forgetfulness is but another 
indication of the degenerate weakness 
we are trying to stamp out,” the 


lieutenant snapped. “If I have cause 
for another_cpmpJaint . .against, ,.you,.~ 
’‘*y6u‘’may be certain what will happen.” 

He set forth, in no uncertain terms, 
what would take place. Don Strong 
and Stregel listened, 

“Yah. Somebody is catching 
trouble,” Stregel said. “Herr Lieuten- 
ant is annoyed because the shutters, 
they were not closed. Yah, that must 
be it. But I would give a pretty penny 
to know what he is saying,” 

Strong looked quickly at the sci- 
entist, to see if Stregel was pretend- 
ing, Stregel was interestedly listening, 
but his faced showed that he had ab- 
solutely no comprehension of what 
was being said. 

Don Strong swaIIo^)ved. The fact 
had slipped up on him so quickly and 
so unobtrusively that he was not in- 
stantly aware of how phenomenal it 
really was. The conversation between 
the two inhabitants of this world was 
not in English. It was not in any 
language that he had ever heard be- 
fore. 

Yet he understood every word of it! 

He knew what the lieutenant said 
to Harli, who was apparently a guard 
in the hall outside, and what Harli 
said in reply. 

If Stregel was right, this was an 
alien universe! The customs, man- 
ners, habits should be different from 
anything known on Earth. The 
languages — if there was more than 
one — should not resemble any lan- 
guage spoken on Earth. 

The words that Strong had heard 
were unlike any sounds he had ever 
heard before. In general they were 
soft and liquid, something like Span- 
ish, but were almost entirely un- 
accented. As the fruits of an excel- 
lent education, Strong could read 
Spanish and French, and he could 
make some headway with Latin. He 
was no language expert though, and 
did not. pretend to be.' . 

But he understood this language! 
And he didn’t know how he did it. 
The lieutenant berated the guard and 
Don Strong understood perfectly. He 
could even catch the undertones of 
meaning in the officer’s voice, the arro- 
gance, the pride. He could sense the 
fear in the guard’s answers. 
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W AS this — telepathy? He did being their only clothing. But there 
not know much about telep- was this exception. .The people here 
athy, but perhaps the inhabitants of , in this building, like the duelists wore 
this strange world could transmit their leather belts in which were bolstered 
thoughts. If this was true, why did a short knife and some small instru- 
they bother to use a spoken language? ment, apparently the device that had 
Also, if the officer was using telep* been used to kill the duelist who had 
athy, why would he reveal so much to fled in fe^, 

the two humans? He must know they They all walked with a military 
would understand. But Stregel didn’t bearing and semed very busy about 
understand. The sounds carried ab- their own affairs, paying the officer 
solutely no meaning to him' Only and the two humans little attention 
Don Strong understood. except for occasional curious glances. 

What madness was this? Or what The guide led the two Earthmen at 
miracle? last to what was apparently an au- 

The officer finished dressing down dience chamber. Five of the inhabi- 
the guard and turned back into the tants of this world waited there. And 
room, signing to the two prisoners to one human. Trait, the pickpocket, 
follow him. He led them out into . Trait was pathetically glad to see 
the hall. The guard out there stood them. He seemed to be badly scared 
stiffly at attention. As they walked and at once edged unobtrusively 
past. Strong had the impression the toward them. 

guard was covertly watching him. “You sure got me in a pickle,” he 

The hall was wide, spacious and the said accusingly to Don Strong. “I 
walls ornamented with artistic carv- knew I was stickin’ my neck out when 
ings that even Praxiteles might have I took you to the hideout of them 
envied. Delicately carved figures, devil-worshipers. You gotta get me 
perfectly done in every detail; out- back to New York! I neyer agreed 
door scenes so perfectly worked and come to any place like this. W^here 
colored that they gave the impression the devil ^ I, anyhow?” 
one was looking through a window at The man was ^most inarticulate 
the scene itself. with fear, his speech disorganized. 

Here were representations of the “Don't worry,” Strong said, VYou 
planet itself and the two suns above will be taken care of.” 
it in the sky, with long, wingless ships . “I better be. You got me into this, 
dropping down to beautiful cities. You gotta get me out!” 

Roads curved through rolling - hills “What happened to Rikki and Jean 
over low, rounded mountains. Even Sharp?" Strong questioned. 

Stregel, who normally had an eye “How should I know?” Trait an- 
only for puzzles of science, was im- swered sullenly. 

pressed. Then — “What are they saying?” 

“Only a great race could have done another voice asked in the language 
such works,” he said. “An old race, of this world. 

an old people. See those sky ships ' Don Strong understood the ques- 
the artist has drawn. That means tion. The person who had spoken was 
something. If we the chance have, only one who was sitting down, 

some great discoveries may be made The others stood. Apparently he was 
here.” the leader. His eyes were close-set 

Don Strong had seen the sky ships, and there was the look of a fanatic 
He had seen also that the paintings about him. 
and carvings were pitted and dis- 

colored in places. Apparently no ef- m^NE of his retainers hastened to 
fort was being made to repair them. answer. 

Several times, in the numerous cor- “It is difficult to follow their talk, 
ridors the two prisoners traversed, Great Leader.' They speak very 
they met parties of the inhabitants of rapidly and in a confusing idiom, 
this world. They were all dressed Their speech is not at all definite, 
the same, a pair of trunks and sandals Apparently one sound can have any of 
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several meanings — ” 

“No excuses, Zale ” the leader 
—snapped, — “YoU“have -been studying- 
their language ever since we discov- 
ered a way to enter their world. If 
you have not mastered it, I shall find 
someone who is capable of handling 
the task. What were they saying?” 

Zale flushed. He proceeded to give 
a lengthy and almost entirely inac- 
curate translation of the conversa- 
tion between Strong and the pick- 
pocket. 

“They were surprised to see each 
other,” he said. “They greet each 
other. They are great friends. They 
inquire about the health and well- 
being of each other.” 

Apparently this translation satisfied 
the leader. He fixed Stregel and then 
Strong with a piercing gaze, and then 
turned to the officer who had brought 
them here. 

“Where are the others?” he de- 
manded. “I understood there were 
five intruders, including one female. 
Where are they?” 

The lieutenant flushed. His tone 
was placating, almost whining. 

“Great Leader, I am sorry to report 
that, due to the stupidity of one of the 
guards, the windows were left open 
and the other two escaped.” 

“Escaped!” The word was harsh 
with menace. 

' “It was not my fault, Great Leader,” 
the lieutenant hastened to say. “I 
gave the proper orders but that stupid 
guard — ” 

“It was your responsibility!” 

' “The guard, sir, was to blame—” 

“Can you not secure obedience from 
•your underlings?” the leader roared. 
“It is no wonder we encounter such 
difficulties in the great task we have 
set ourselves to accomplish. Must I 
be forever plagued with weaklings 
and fools! 

“I will investigate this escape per- 
sonally, Lieutenant. If I find evi- 
dence of inefficiency on your part, you 
may rest certain that punishment will 
be sure to follow.” 

■ The lieutenant turned a milky 
white. I^e bowed and relapsed 
quickly into frightened silence. Like 
Trait, he tried to make himself as un- 
obtrusive as possible. 


The leader turned to the interpreter. 

“Ask them what they were doing^^ 
"the openirfg,”‘he cf6mmarided,"‘"“I un- 
derstand that they had entered the 
place by stealth. Find out if this was 
an accident or if they have gotten 
wind of our activities and seek to 
thwart us.” 

“Yes, sir,” the interpreter said 
quickly. He turned to the three men. 
“What were you doing at the open- 
ing?” he asked them in a very bad 
accent. 

“What we were doing!” Stregel 
roared, speaking English but little 
better. “What business is it of yours 
what we were doing there? We can 
go where-we want. A free country, it 
is!” 

TREGEL could easily be rubbed 
the wrong way. Instead of asking 
him about, really important things, 
they were asking him foolishness. It 
made him angry. For he was keenly in- 
terested in the science of this uni- 
verse, in its history, the discoveries 
that had been made here. He was in- 
terested in how this strange world 
was constructed, in the nature of the 
' gulf that separated it from the uni- 
verse from whUh the humans had 
come. 

A million questions were tumbling 
over each other on his lips. What 
kind of metals did they have here? 
How did the metals differ from the 
metals of Earth? What were the 
physical laws of this universe, the 
chemical laws? All of them im- 
portant questions, to a scientist. 
Stregel had eagerly anticipated being 
questioned. The scientists of this 
world would want to know about his 
universe. He would try to answer 
their questions. The result woiUd be 
an amazingly intricate problem, one 
suited to his tastes. 

He would be willing to sit down for 
hours, days — even years — in an effort 
to solve such mysteries. Instead they 
asked him nonsense. 

“Foolishness!” he shouted. “Non- 
sense! Bring to me your scientists, 
your mathematicians. Them I will talk 
to — ” 

“Shut up!” Don Strong hissed warn- 
ingiy. 
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m E UNDERSTOOD Stregel’s an- 
noyance. And the face of the 
leader of this people told Strong that 
while their words were not under- 
stood, the tone in which they were ut- 
tered was. They were utterly at the 
mercy of these people. It was no time 
for fine scientihc frenzies. 

Utterly aghast, Stregel stared at 
him. 

“You too — ” 

“Let me handle this,” Strong 
snapped. 

“But the fools! They ask me a 
question that makes no sense. What 
difference does it make why we in the 
temple of the devil-worshipers were? 
Their wise men, I want—” 

“A dead man won’t be able to dis- 
cover anything,” Strong said point- 
edly. “And you’ll be dead if you let 
that hair-trigger temper run away 
with you. These babies mean busi- 
ness, Stregel, You let me handle this. 
I’ve got an edge on them that they 
don’t know anything about.” 

The edge he had on their captors 
was his ability to understand their 
language. Entirely unknown to them, 
these strange people had already re- 
vealed more about themselves than 
they would have preferred. 

Strong did not 'have to guess how 
deadly their leader was. He knew. 
The language told him. And while 
the. language had not as yet told him 
the sinister purpose operating here, 
it had given strong hints. 

' And — he had discovered how he 
knew the language. It was not 
telepathy. Far from it. It was — the 
nightmare ! The strangely gentle 
faces that had bent over him, whis- 
pered to him, suggesting that he 
sleep. 

How long he had been unconscious, 
he did not know. But during that 
period he had been subjected to an 
interisive course in education, all done 
by impressing information directly on 
his brain. It was not an entirely 
new process. The same idea had been 
used on Earth, in which a sleeper, 
wearing earphones listens to phono- 
graph records of a foreign language. 

When he awakens, he may not im- 
mediately remember consciously the 
words impressed on his brain while 


asleep. But those words are lodged 
in his subconscious memory, and re- 
calling them will be vastly easier than- 
if he had never undergone the process. 
Sleep training. 

Strong’s nightmare had been no 
fantasy, no dream. He knew this now 
as definitely as he had ever known 
anything. The three figures whisper- 
ing “Roumi — ” had given ^him an in- 
tensive course in education. But — 
why had they done this Why had 
they helped him? And — who were 
they? 

All this passed through Strong’s 
mind in a flash. In another moment 
he had decided on a course of action. 
Calmly he faced the leader. 

. “We were at what you call ‘The 
Opening* entirely by accident,” he 
said smoothly, speaking in English. . 

He could have used the language of 
this strange world. But every time 
he thought of that, a warning bell rang 
somewhere in his brain. 

“We went into a small shop to pur- 
chase some curios. The owner didn’t 
seem to be in, so we went to the rear 
of the shop, trying to locate him. To 
our surprise, we found ourselves in a 
dark place where a number of men 
were gathered. 

“When the opening appeared, we 
became curious and went to investi- 
gate it. We were attacked. Naturally 
we tried to defend ourselves.” 

He waited with bated breath while 
the interpreter translated for the 
benefit of the leader. Would it go 
over? Out of the corners of his eyes, 
Strong saw Stregel staring at him 
open-mouthed. 

Of the two Earthmen, the scientist 
had the better mind. But it was a 
mind fitted to grasp intricate physical 
and mathematical relationships. In a 
place where survival depended on 
mental agility, Stregel would not have 
a chance. Realizing this, he looked 
his admiration at the younger man. 

“Good boy I” he said. “Me, I am a 
fool who goes off from the half-baked 
potato.” 

The interpreter conferred with the 
leader, whose name, Don Strong gath- 
ered was Zombar. He watched Zom- 
bar’s face, searching for an indication 
of the thoughts going on behind the 
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leader’s inscrutable visage. Thin- 
lipped, with a cruel nose and the ^es 
- of a^fanaticr^Zombar’s face showed 
nothing. 

UT Zombar seemed to be satisfied 
with the explanation Strong had 
given him. Possibly slightly doubt- 
ful, but in the main satisfied. 

“Does any other person of their 
world know of the opening?” he ques- 
tioned through the interpreter. 

“I — I think not.” Strong faltered for 
the first time. He was telling the 
truth now. Vehemently he wished it 
wasn’t the truth, “Except the persons 
who were there in the curio shop, no 
one even guesses that your world 
exists.” 

This seemed to satisfy Zombar com- 
pletely. Or did it? Don Strong won- 
dered if this fanatic was merely lead- 
ing them on, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to betray themselves. It was 
entirely possible, Strong knew, that 
the creatures of his nightmare, the 
three who had called themselves 
“Roumi”, had been Zombar’s own men. 
In that case, the leader knew he could 
understand the strange language of 
this world. 

Was Zombar tricking them? There 
was no way to find out, no way to 
guess at his purpose if he was. 

“About this world,” Stregel inter- 
posed. And — for him— his tone was 
humble. “We would like to know all 
about it,” 

The leader considered this request, 
his fathomless eyes studying Stregel 
as if the scientist were some strange 
insect impaled on a pin. Then he be- 
gan to question Stregel, digging into 
the training of the scientist, into his 
knowledge. At the conclusion he 
nodded to the interpreter, indicating 
Stregel. 

“This one is very wise. He may be 
of use to us. Question him carefully 
and report to me.” 

, With a wave of his hand, he dis- 
missed them. The interpreter and 
two guards led the prisoners to a small 
room. And there, during the process 
of questioning Stregel, Don Strong 
learned the history of this universe 
and of the world on which they now 
found themselves. 


HIS was the world of Sundra 
Unuum, the interpreter said. 
Here, in years long past the counting, 
a race had evolved and had grown to 
greatness, conquering their planet, 
achieving sky-flight, visiting the other 
three planets that comprised the sys- 
tem circling their double sun. The 
advancement of knowledge had been 
rapid, research into all branches of 
science had been encouraged. 

“Those were the days of our glory,” 
the interpreter sighed. 

Something had happened then. 
The interpreter couldn’t or wouldn’t 
say what, but Don Strong got the im- 
pression that catastrophe had struck. 

“The cursed Roumi — ” the inter- 
preter said. . 

Roumi ! 

Strong looked up. “What were the 
Roumi?” he asked. 

The interpreter pointedly ignored 
his question. Instead he began to 
query Stregel. 

“Yes,” the interpreter said at last. 
“You can be of use to us, in the great 
task our leader has set— that of regain- 
ing our lost glory.” 

He seemed to become enthusiastic 
then. He explained the nature of the 
catastrophe that had come to Sundra 
Unuum. 

“We became soft,” he said. “Easy 
living robbed us of our Will to great- 
ness. There was nothing left to con- 
quer — all' problems had been solved. 
We had control of our food supply, 
and to a large measure we could con- 
trol the weather of our world. 

“We had even conquered disease. 
There were no wildernesses left, no 
jungles, no frontiers on which our 
youth could sharpen their wits. Deca- 
dence set in. With nothing left to 
strive for, we ceased striving. 

“It is this weakness that our leader 
is trying to stamp out. He is trying to 
make us strong again, hard, as we were 
once, fit to survive.- To that end we 
have begun educating our youth to 
dangerous living, that we may over- 
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come this softness that is slowly con- 
quering us, and become once again 
a great race.” 

The way the interpreter spoke, it 
sounded like a-great plan. Here was 
a race, recognizing decadence,, striv- 
ing to lift itself by its boot straps and 
resume again its ancient heritage of 
greatness. 

“Yah,” Stregel said once, nodding 
his head vigorously. Then he said, 
“Nah,” and shook his head with equal 
vigor. ^ 

A bemused expression stole over 
Don Strong’s face. 

“Your people must have visited our 
world,” he said. “Yet apparently no 
one has ever seen one of your race on 
Earth. How have you managed to re- 
main concealed when you were on 
Earth?” 

“We rarely go to your world — yet,” 
the interpreter replied. *‘When we 
first discovered how to cross the 
gap to your universe, a few of us went 
through. 

“But it was dangerous. We did not 
want to reveal our existence yet, so 
we devised a way to secure informa- 
tion from your world without risk to 
ourselves.” 

“How did you work it?” 

“Work it? , Ah, yes, now I under- 
stand.” The interpreter grinned. He 
thought this was very clever. “We 
captured two of your people. Unim- 
portant persons, they were, so they 
were never missed. We experimented 
on them — ah — ^by .dissection. We 
learned the function of their nervous 
systems, and devised a means by which 
we could control them.” 

“Hah !” Stregel blurted out. “How 
was this done?” 

“The details, I cannot explain. Our 
wise men made compact rings. Hid- 
den in the rings were tiny radio re- 
ceivers and transmitters, each tuned 
to the nervous system of. humans. 
When these rings were placed on the 
finger of a human, we were able to con- 
trol his actions. He was completely 
under our power. 

“Any orders we gave him, he had to 
obey. If we desired him to communi- 
cate with us, we sent out a radio order 
to the ring. He spoke to it, and we 
heard his answer. Clever, eh?” 


TREGEL started to explode, then 
choked. Strong beamed at the in- 
terpreter. 

“Very clever,” he admitted. “But 

“You are going to ask why anyone 
did not just remove the ring, thus 
breaking our control,” the interpreter 
said quickly. “Ah, but once the ring 
was placed on his finger, it could not 
be taken off, except by our order. The 
man who wears a ring is powerless.” 

“No,” said Don Strong, “I wasn’t 
going to ask about that. I was won- 
dering how you got the rings on men’s 
fingers.” 

The interpreter fairly beamed. 

“Ah, that was simple I We went 
again to your world, seized several of 
your people, again choosing unim- 
portant ones who would not be missed. 
We placed rings on their fingers, put- 
ting them completely under our con- 
trol. Then we gave them rings in 
turn, and told them what to do. That 
was all there was to it. 

“If we wanted a particular man 
under our control, these men would 
approach and seize him. Before he 
even knew what was happening, a ring 
would be on his finger too. After that 
— pfttt ! — he was in our power.” 

“Don Strong choked back the words 
he wanted to use. Instead he spoke 
casually, as if the matter was of little 
importance. 

“And the ticking boxes, I assume, 
were radio relays?” 

“The ticking boxes? How do you 
know about them?” 

Instant suspicion showed on the in- 
terpreter’s face. 

“There were several of them in the 
temple of the devil-worshipers,” 
Strong replied. “We saw them 
there.” 

“Oh,” the interpreter said thought- 
fully. “Yes, you could have seen them 
there.” He nodded. 

Strong took a deep breath and 
dared to relax. He suspected that one 
careless question, one thoughtless 
statement, would put them in danger. 
The interpreter seemed quite willing 
to talk — about certain things. Biit 
even in . his boasting Strong sensed 
there was much he was holding back, 
.^much that remained untold. 
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“Yah,” said Stregel, nodding his, 
shaggy head. “But the copper. Why 
-did-you-the-copper^take?”^ 

“Copper!” the interpreter gasped. 
“How did you know about — ” He 
caught himself and his eyes narrowed. 
“Spies!” he spat out. “You were not 
at the opening by chance. You were 
there to spy upon us !” 

He whirled to face the guards. 

“Watch them carefully! If they 
make an effort to escape, destroy them. 
Zombar must hear about this!” 

Slamming the door behind him, he 
hurried out of the room. 

“Something wrong did I do?” 
Stregel was quite bewildered. 

Don Strong spread out his hands 
hopelessly and groaned. “You spilled 
all- the beans that time, Stregel. 
If we were what we claimed, passersby 
who had wandered into the temple of 
the devil-worshipers by mistake, we 
could not have known that any copper 
was missing on Earth.” 

“But I did not know — I was not 
sure — they had taken it.” Stregel 
gulped unhappily. 

“Who else could have taken it? 
Strong snapped. “It vanished from 
inside a locked, sealed warehouse. 
They must have located it, then 
opened a door from Sundra Unuum to 
Earth — a door that was inside the 
warehouse — and brought the copper 
here. I wonder — ” A connection 
clicked inside his mind. 

“I wonder if that was why they 
seized my father. He was one of the 
key men in the copper industry. I 
wonder if they seized control of him 
so they could force him to collect and 
store copper where they wanted it.” 

This was plain conjecture, without 
facts to back it up. But it seemed 
a logical conjecture. However, it left 
unanswered one tremendous question : 
Why would Zombar go to such 
lengths to assure himself of a supply 
of the reddish-yellow metal? Why 
did the world of Sundra Unuum have 
to steal copper from Earth? 

IG Stregel was still bewildered.. 
“But Don — it makes nuts. One 
minute they tell iis they are trying to 
become a great race; trying to revive 
science and learning and stamp out 


laziness and sloth. That is good. It 
is something I will help them do. 
Then; Lmention' copper,' and“ the inter” 
preter yells ‘Spies!’ It makes nuts, 
Donald.” 

“Of course it makes nuts,” Don 
Strong gritted. “Because it is nuts, 
as you would say. When the inter- 
preter was telling all the great things 
they plan to do, he was putting out 
the old malarkey. He was giving us 
propaganda, hot air. Don’t you know 
a liar when you hear one talk? 

“Don’t you remember the way the 
lieutenant spoke to the guard who 
had carelessly left the window open? 
Do you recall how Zombar spoke to 
the lieutenant when he learned, that 
Rikki and Jean had escaped.^” 

Strong was all steamed up. 

“You saw that duel ? You remember 
how casually they killed the duelist 
who lost his courage and tried to run? 
Those are facts, and the facts prove 
Zombar and his gang to be cruel and 
heartless. If you believe what they 
say, they’re a bunch of fine fellows 
with no other object in life than to 
do good to their kind. 

“That is what they want us to be- 
lieve, Stregel. I The facts point to an 
entirely different setup. Whatever 
is going on here, you can bet it’s for 
the exclusive benefit of Zombar and 
his gang — and for nobody else I” 

The scientist hung his head. 

“Me, I am the fool,” he said. “I do 
not think of such things. Into trouble 
I get us. I am sorry.” 

- “Skip it,” Don Strong replied 
gruffly. “It wasn’t your fault.” 

He knew Stregel just didn’t think 
in terms of good and bad. The sci- 
entist sought facts, and facts in the. 
abstract are neither good nor bad. 
They are facts, and nothing more. 

.“But Don, what are we going to 
do?” Stregel asked. 

“This!” Strong answered. 

He was walking back and forth, 
pacing the room in which they were 
confined like a restless lion in a hated 
cage. The two guards here were 
watching him. At the order of the 
interpreter they had drawn their wea- 
pons. They watched the two humans 
but they saw no danger. They were 
armed. They didn’t notice that each 
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time Strong walked back and forth, 
he moved a little closer to them. 

Smack t 

It was the potent left jaS, licking 
out with all Strong’s strength behind 
it. HU fist caught the nearest guard 
just under the ear. The fellow said 
“Glug!” He didn’t know what had 
hit him. He started to fall. 

- Strong caught his weapon from him 
as it fell. Startled, the other guard 
was jerking up his own gun. Don 
Strong moved fast, faster than even 
he knew he could move. He spun the 
gun in his hands, pointed it, pressed 
the trigger, all in a single motion. 

Light puffed.from the weapon. The 
guard screamed, dropping his gun and 
grabbing at his hands. Where the dis- 
charge had hit them, they were 
charred lumps of flesh. 

Strong grabbed the second gun from 
the floor, tossed it to Stregel. His 
own weapon he turned on the steel 
shutters that barred the windows. 
Droplets of hot metal spewed out. He 
kicked the shutters aside, looked out 
on the world of Sundra- Unuum. 

“Come on!” he yelled to Stregel and 
Trait. “We’re getting out of here!” 

It was a twenty-foot drop to the 
ground. Trait drew back nervously. 

“We’ll kill ourselves if we jump out 
of here,” he protested. 

“So what?” said Stregel. “If we 
stay here, worse things than the 
chance of a broken leg will happen to 
us.” 

Thereupon the scientist thrust him- 
self through the window, launched 
himself down. He hit on the grass, 
crumpled, rolled like a ball. A second 
later he was on his feet, waving at 
them. 

“Come on ! , The grass is soft.” 

RAIT’S face turned a greenish 
yellow, 

“Go on!” said Don Strong fiercely. 
“And when you hit, start running for 
that clump of trees.” 

He pointed toward a dense growth 
of trees perhaps half a mile' away. The 
pickpocket leaped. Strong started to 
follow him. The door of the room 
opened. One of the guards stood 
there, the fellow the lieutenant had 
called Harli. 


He took one quick look around the 
room, his eyes widening in amaze- 
ment. In the window he, saw Don 
Strong. , Strong saw him at the same 
time, but the Earthman was not in a 
position to use his gun. 

He was trapped. He clung to the 
edge of the window, trying to turn 
himself so he could''bring the gun 
into action. He could jump, but to 
jump now would be fatal. From- the 
window the guard could pick all three 
off with ease. 

“Jump!” the guard said, in his own 
language. “Run for the trees. I’ll 
shoot but ril miss.” 

“Huh?” Don Strong did not believe 
his ears. 

“Jump!” the guard harshly re- 
peated. “There is not a second to lose. 
Zombar is coming. He is going to 
put the radio rings on you, force you 
to tell what you know. After that, 
you will be destroyed.” 

With the strange words ringing in 
his ears, Strong jumped. He hit the 
ground with a thud. Stregel yanked 
him ■ to his feet, then turned and 
pointed his gun toward the window. 

“Hah!” the scientist exclaimed. 
“One is poking his head out!” He 
'started to fire. 

Don. Strong knocked the weapon 
aside. A streak of throbbing light 
blasted into the side of the stone 
building as the shot went wild. 

“But from the window he will shoot 
us,” Stregel protested. 

“No,, he won’t,” Strong said. “I 
don’t have time to do any explaining, 
but he’s a friend. He won’t shoot us. 
Now run for the trees!” 

Trait was already rurining. The 
pickpocket was halfway to the shelter 
of the woods; Stregel and Don Strong 
started after him. A streak of hum- 
ming light lanced past them on the 
right. 

“He’s shooting!” Stregel was pant- 
ing as he glanced back toward the 
building they were leaving. 

“Yes, but he’s not trying to hit us. 
Run !” 

Again the humming beam of light 
went past them, this time on the left. 
A furrow of smoking, blackened grass 
remained to mark where it had passed. 

The lethal ray throbbed over their 
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h^ds, whistled past them on the right 
and on the left. It came ¥oT:lose they 
could feel its heat in passing. But it 
missed. Panting, they flung them- 
selves into the shelter of the trees. 

“Harli is a good shot,” a calm voice 
observed in English. “A pity he was- 
n’t shooting at you.” 

Two forms loomed up among the 
trees. Don Strong took one look at 
them. 

‘*Rikki!” he gasped. “Jean!” 

“Yep,” Rikki observed, grinning. 
“Welcome to the green woods and to 
the merry band of Robin Hood. I 
wish I’d had a stop-watch on you,” he 
continued irreverently. “I bet you set 
a world’s record in the quarter mile.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Escape 


OW that they were away from it, 
Don Strong could see how large 
was the bulding in which they had 
been held prisoners. It was a huge 
thing, stretching away for miles into 
the distance. Not one bulding, but 
many, were connected together by a 
stone wall, forming a vast enclosure 
that resembled a huge fortress squat- 
ing close to the ground. 

Through a door at the ground level 
a dozen figures surged. They came 
running toward the clump of trees. 
Others appeared in the window from 
which the three humans had escaped. 
Faint cries came across the gently 
rolling ground. 

“A little game,” Rikki observed, 
watching the group coming toward 
them. “Hare and hounds. We play 
the part of the hare.” 

Rikki looked tired and wan. Death 
was advancing across that meadow- 
land toward them, and he knew it. So 
he grinned. Everything was a garne 
to Rikki, to be played lightheartedly. 
Or with the pretense of lighthearted- 
ness. 

Jean Sharp looked dazed. 

“How did you two get here?” Don 
Strong asked, 

“They left the window open and we 
skipped,” Rikki answered. His eyes 


followed the nearing figures. “Time 
td~be"'going;” he^saidr He led them 
put of sight through the trees. 

The clump of trees was not a mile 
across.., Strong knew they could hide 
in it for a time. But not for long. 
They would be hunted down, no mat- 
ter where they hid. 

A bronze figure rose up to meet 
them. It was one of the youthful in- 
habitants of Sundra Unuum. An 
enemy! Strong jerked his gun up. 

“Easy,” Rikki said. “He’s a friend. 
I can’t understand what he says but 
he’s on our side.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He and his friends have been tak- 
ing care of Jean and me,” Rikki re- 
plied. 

He gestured back toward the squat 
fortress, then pointed at the three 
other humans with him. 

The lad nodded. Don Strong could 
not be sure, but he thought their guide 
was one of the bronzed youths whom 
he had seen playing games from his 
window. He led them swiftly through 
the trees, following a path apparently 
visible to him alone. 

“Hah!” said Stregel. “He seems to 
know where he is going.” 

“He does know,” Rikki declared. 
“Wait and see. There are more tricks 
in this grove than you could count.” 

Beside a gigantic tree the youth 
stopped. Carelessly he pressed against 
the bark. 

A section of the wood slid aside, re- 
vealing a dark opening. The youth 
thrust his head inside and whistled. 
Instantly three others came piling 
from the hole. Their guide spoke 
swiftly to them, then turned and 
pointed to Strong, Stregel and Trait, 
meanwhile making motions. 

“He says to take off your clothes,” 
Rikki said. “That’s what he means 
by those funny motions.” 

“Take off our clothes?” Strong re- 
peated. “Why?” He addressed .the 
question to the bronze youth, using 
the language of Sundra Unuum. 

“So my three comrades can put 
them on,” the youth explained. “Then 
they can lead Zombar’s men astray. 
At a distance they will think they 
are following you — ” A startled ex- 
pression came over his face and he 
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stopped speaking. “How do you know 
our language?” he demanded. 

Before Strong could answer a shout 
sounded in the distance. 

“You can explain later,” the youth 
said quickly. “Now there is no time 
to be lost. Quickly. Change clothes.” 

Strong hesitated. The hounds would 
hunt three people dressed in human 
clothes, all-right. But what would 
happen when they caught up with 
the masqueraders and discovered they 
had been tricked? 

“Don’t worry,” Rikki suggested. 
“They know these woods. They’ll 
lead Zombar’s boys a merry chase and 
then disappear into some hole. The 
idea is to get the hounds away from 
here. Go on. Change clothes with 
them.” . 

S T took only a few minutes, Jean 
remaining in the background. 
Then the three youths, clad as Earth- 
men, slipped away into the trees. A 
fierce shout told that they had been 
discovered. Swiftly the shouts con- 
centrated toward the right, then went 
moving off into the distance. 

The bronzed guide motioned his 
charges to enter the hole in the side 
of the tree. The humans filed in and 
the door closed behind them. Steps 
led downward. Another door was 
opened and they entered a large room. 
Dozens of the bronzed youths were 
here. The walls glowed with the 
same soft illumination used in the 
fortress, clearly lighting up the scene. 

“Quite a joint they’ve got down 
here,” , said Rikki. “They found us 
hiding in the woods and brought us 
down. I gather, from what I can make 
out of their language, that they don’t 
likeZombar. But he is much stronger 
than they are, so they have to hide 
out. 

“Here’s the leader of the bunch.” 
He gestured toward one lad who had 
risen and was approaching. “His 
name is Quintus, or something like 
that.” 

Quintus was a tall, well-built young- 
ster. Like all the others, he seemed to 
be about nineteen or twenty years of 
age. Smiling, he came toward them. 

Don Strong held out his hand. 
Quintus took it. Simultaneously the 


guide who had brought them to this 
subterranean chamber shouted, 

“Seize them! They’re spies!” 

The smile went off Quintus’ face 
like a drawing erased from a slate. 
The grip of his hand tightened. He 
jerked forward, pulling Strong off 
balance. At the -same moment some- 
body hit Strong’s feet in a diving 
tackle. He went down as hands clawed 
at him. 

He tried to get to his feet. Hands 
grabbed his arms, jerked them behind 
his back. Dazedly he heard Stregel 
bellow, caught one glimpse of the 
scientist trying to fight his way out 
of a tangle of bronzed youths. Rikki, 
Jean Sharp and Trait were also on 
the floor now. 

Don Strong felt the ray gun jerked 
from his hands. These youths had no 
weapons but they knew what to do 
with this one. Strong found himself 
looking straight into the gun’s muzzle, 
Stregel was staring iiito the other one. 

“What the devil — ” Strong swore. 

“How do you know our language?” 
Quintus questioned curtly. There was 
no smile on his face now. 

“What difference does it make?” 
Don Strong answered angrily. 

Around him his companions were 
getting to their feet. 

“What gives?’-’ Rikki' questioned. 
There was a bewildered expression on 
his face. 

“Yah!” Stregel grunted. “What is 
this foolishness? Did we walk into 
the spider’s trap?” 

“They want to know how I learned 
to speak their language,” Strong ex- 
plained impatiently. 

Rikki lifted an eyebrow. 

“Well, for that matter, how did 
you? It wasn’t one of your accom- 
plishments when we left our beloved 
homeland.” 

“I — ” Strong hesitated. How much 
should he tell? How much could be 
safely told? 

“Better make it good,” Rikki ad- 
vised, nodding toward the bronzed 
youths who were grimly waiting, 
“These lads have lived through, some 
tough times, and they’re kind of hard 
to get along with.” 

“But I’m no spy!” Don Strong pro- 
tested. “You know I’m not.” 
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“Sure, I know it,” Rikki agreed. 
^“Quintus"is th‘e lad who doesn’t'know 
it. He’s the one you have to sell.” 

The conversation had necessarily 
taken place in English. Strong turned 
to the leader of the Sundra Unuum 
youths. 

“The Roumi,” he said defiantly, 
“taught me how to speak your lan- 
guage.” 

M e had decided to stick to facts. 

The truth was so fantastic that 
he doubted if it would be believed; 
but he couldn’t lie. He didn’t know, 
enough about this strange world to 
fabricate a convincing falsehood. A 
skilful liar has to build on a solid 
foundation of fact, and Strong didn’t 
have enough facts at hand. ' 

If he lied, Quintus would speedily 
trip him up. By telling the truth, he 
had a chance. A slim one, but a 
chance. 

“Three of your people who called 
themselves Roumi,” he repeated, 
“came to me while I was held prisoner 
by Zombar. They taught me how to 
speak the language of the world of 
Sundra Unuum.” 

Quintus merely stared at him. 
Strong’s first fleeting impression was 
that the other had not understood. 
No change showed in his face. Nor 
did any change show in the faces of 
the other youths clustering around 
them. But — all noises ceased. All 
the little shuffling sounds of shifting 
feet and moving bodies went into si- 
lence. 

Quintus swallowed. “Did — did you 
say Roumi?” he questioned. 

“Yes. I know the whole thing is 
fantastic, but so help me, it’s the truth. 
I thought I was having a nightmare, 
and even now I’m not sure it wasn’t 
all hallucination. But one thing is 
certain — after my nightmare I could 
speak the language of Sundra 
Unuum.” 

Quintus continued to stare at him. 
Not a muscle moved in the bronzed 
face. But Don Strong saw that the 
eyes were widening. The silence con- 
tinued. Strong wiped sweat from 
his face. Had he said the wrong thing? 

In his nightmare he had been 
warned about revealing the fact that 


he could speak the language of this 

world— But he-had-thought the warnt^ 

ing had referred, to revealing that fact 
to Zombar. These youths were ene- 
mies of Zombar, which theoretically 
should mean that he, Don Strong, was 
among friends. 

“The Roumi — ” Quintus said. 

There was reverence in his voice, 
and awe. As if his words had broken 
a spell, other voices began to speak. 

“The Roumi — ” 

“They live.” 

“No. No. That is not possible.” 

“But if the Roumi spoke to him, 
they must live.” 

“It is incredible. The last of the 
Roumi died long centuries before we 
were born.” 

“We are not even certain they ever 
lived!” 

“Legends, myths. The Roumi never 
really lived. They are only a myth 
from the past.” 

“But we cannot be sure they are a 
myth!” 

Thus the voices of the bronzed 
youths, speaking to each other, argu- 
ing, doubting. They looked from Don 
Strong to his companions, and then at 
Quintus, to determine what their 
leader was thinking. 

Strong held his breath. He'was an 
alien in a foreign universe. How 
strange he and his companions must 
seem to these people ! Would not 
Quintus decide that the sensible thing 
to do would be to take no chances 
whatsoever? 

“Here is a stranger. Let us take no 
chances. Let us kill him,” was an old 
law on Earth. Would not the same 
law apply here? 

“Tell me everything that happened,” 
Quintus said. 

Strong told the whole story, every- 
thing that had taken place since he 
entered his father’s office and found 
a stranger there. It was a long story, 
and Quintus and his companions lis- 
tened with growing amazement. True, 
they already knew Rikki and Jean, but 
they had not been able to talk to them. 
They could talk to Don Strong. They 
made him tell the story of his night- 
mare over twice. 

“The Roumi — ” said Quintus mus- 
ingly. 
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HE youth had not relaxed his 
guard nor had his suspicions been 
lulled. What he was thinking Strong 
did not know. 

“What are the Roumi?” the Earth- 
man questioned. “I know nothing 
about them.” 

“Gods!” said Quintus. 

"Gods!” Strong gasped. 

‘Tfes. Our gods of the old time.” 
Quintus’ keen eyes searched the 
other’s face. “We call them gods 
now, but our legends say they once 
lived here among us. Our legends 
say that it was the Roumi who made 
our world into heaven — a place where 
there was no hunger and no cold; a 
place where we lived in mutual friend- 
ship; a place of peace. 

“After our world was so ordered, 
the Roumi withdrew and went to 
some secret place, vanishing from 
sight. That was thousands of years 
ago, so long ago that their doings have 
become legend. In the’’ city which 
Zombar hplds are records that the 
Roumi are supposed to have left. 

“No one knows whether they really 
did leave them or not. No one knows 
whether they ever really lived or not. 
Only one thing is certain — for many 
centuries the Roumi have been gone 
from our sight.” 

“But actually they are not gone,” 
Don Strong said stubbornly. 

He recognized in the Roumi what 
seemed to be the early scientists of 
this race, the wise men who had 
worked wonders. 

“They appeared to me,” he declared. 
“I saw them.” 

“That, Earthman,” said Quintus, "is, 
what we wonder. Did they really ap- 
pear to you? Did you really see 
them?” 

“I — I think so.” Strong faltered. A 
cold chill went up his spine at the 
thought. Had the gods of this strange 
world come to him in dreams, teach- 
ing him the language? What did it 
all mean? 

“Because you say you ‘think’ so, 
because you have not tried to lie to 
us, we are giving you the benefit of 
the doubt,” Quintus said.^. 

Now he smiled again and the smile 
went the rounds of his bronzed com- 
panions. 


“We accept you— ron probation. You 
and your comrades, Earthman. Be- 
cause, if your story is true, it seems 
that the Roumi have come from their 
secret place to aid us against Zombar, 
curse him!” 

His clenched fist rose. Instantly 
the bronzed youths lifted clenched 
fists above their heads. 

“Curse Zombar!” the shout rang 
fiercely.around the underground room. 
"Curse him for what he is and what 
he tries to do!” 

There was bitter anger in the shout. 
Don Strong wiped the perspiration 
from his face. He felt a little better 
now, a little safer. Somehow, he knew, 
these youths were their friends. He 
asked them about Zombar. 

"In your world you would call him 
a dictator,” Quintus replied. "Here 
there was peace and happiness, until 
Zombar became ambitious. We had 
no rulers, nor any need of them, nor 
did anyone seek to rule, until Zombar. 
But his ego was warped. He wanted 
power, personal power. 

“He went around saying that we 
were decadent, that we had lost our 
strength, that' we were becoming weak- 
lings. There are fools among us, those 
who are not very intelligent. They 
listened to Zombar. 

“Gradually he acquired a following, 
gained power. Then he seized the city 
where you were held prisoner, de- 
clared himself to be ruler. He estab- 
lished a program. *Be hard, live dan- 
gerously: thus you will be strong.* 
He gives us a choice of joining him— 
or being destroyed.” The youth’s 
voice rang with resentment. 

“I am sorry,” Don Strong said sim- 
ply. “It is a terrible thing, what this 
tyrant has done. What chance do you 
have of overcoming him and his 
henchmen?” 

“Little' now,” Quintus admitted. 
**He holds the city. There in vast 
armories arc stored the weapons that 
our race used in older times, before 
we had learned not to need weapons. 
Guns that throw beams of light, ships 
that fly, ships that will fly out across 
space. We cannot hope to fight against 
these weapons ,now.” 

"Why 'now’?” Strong challenged 
him. 
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UINTUS’ voice fell. 

^ cause you have brought us . 
bad news,” he said, and his face was 
sad. “Zombar held the weapons, but 
he could -make little use of them. In 
our world was almost none of the 
metal essential to their operation, the 
metal of power. 

“The ships that fly, even the heat 
guns such as you took from his guards, 
were all powered by one metal — cop- 
per. We had thought we were safe. 
There is almost no copper on our 
world. It is our rarest metal. 

“This is why you bring us bad news. 
You tell us that Zombar has secured 
from your Earth a vast amount of 
copper.” 

Copper! Don Strong’s mind reeled 
as he at last saw the purpose back of 
all Zombar’s plotting. It was copper 
that this dictator of Sundra Unuum 
was seeking. And it was copper that 
he had taken from Earth! The power 
metal of Sundra Unuum! 

There was more to be discussed, 
but it would have to wait until later. 
The people of Sundra Unuum might 
be able to keep going forever, but 
Earthmen had to rest. Strong made 
the suggestion to Quintus. 

“Of course,” the young leader said. 
He led them to another room. Rough 
bunks were built around the walls. 

“Hm-m,” said Jean Sharp, survey- 
ing the sleeping accommodations. 
“This is definitely not the Ritz,” 

“What do you care?” said Rikki. 
“You never knew any better.” 

“If them thar words were the truth, 
I’d scratch your eyes out,” the girl 
snapped. 

She climbed into the nearest bunk 
and was asleep almost before she laid 
her head down. For that matter, so 
were her companions. 


CHAPTER XV 
Attack on the City 


ON STRONG awakened to the 
pressure of fingers on his shoul- 
der. Quintus was bending over him. 
The face of the leader was grave. 
“Awaken your comrades,” he said. 


They were already awakening. 
Trait, his- face yellowish with sleeps 
Rikki, Jean Sharp, Stregel. Quintus 
led them to an adjoining room where 
there was water, then brought them 
food, a slightly acid fruit that was 
strangely satisfying to the pangs of 
hunger. 

After eating the three Earthmen re- 
trieved their clothes from the three 
youths who had returned after acting 
as decoys for their escape. 

“Ask Quintus what’s up,” Rikki 
said to Strong. “He couldn’t look any 
.more solemn if he had swallowed an 
owl.” 

The face of the youthful leader was 
strained with lines of worry. 

“I awakened you because you will 
no doubt want to see our attack,” he 
said, in answer to Don Strong’s ques- 
tion. 

“Attack?” 

“Yes. Within a few minutes we 
will begin attacking the city which 
Zombar holds. Do you wish to 
watch?” 

At their eager nod, he led them to 
the surface. Soft night lay over the 
world of Sundra Unuum. Overhead 
strange stars twinkled in an infinitely 
distant sky, brightening the darkness 
of the night. ' 

The woods was a place of shadows, 
hushed and watchful. The two suns 
of Sundra Unuum were on the other 
side of the world. 

Quintus led them toward the edge 
of the clump of trees. A soft challenge 
shattered the stillness. Quintus an- 
swered it and the watchful sentinel 
passed them. Two bronzed youths, 
apparently lieutenants of Quintus, 
joined the little party as silently and 
as unobtrusively as shadows. 

From the shelter of the woods, the 
city which Zombar held was visible 
as a dark blotch against the ground. 
Sprawling over many miles, it lay 
asleep. 

“There are watchers on the walls,” 
said Quintus. “But we hope to gain 
entrance by surprise.” 

There was a rustle in the trees near 
them. Strong glimpsed a group of 
youths moving forward from the pro- 
tection of the forest. They walked 
quietly but boldly for a distance of 
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perhaps a hundred yards, then 
dropped to the ground and began to 
crawl toward the fortress. Indistinct 
5n the hal flight, they resembled a long 
snake moving slowly toward its prey. 

“But they’re armed with knives and 
clubs!” Strong protested. “How do 
you expect to win a victory with such 
primitive weapons?” 

“Knives and clubs are all we have,” 
Quintus answered somberly. “And 
we had to make them with our own 
hands. We have no other weapons. 
Except in the armories of our ances- 
tors, all of which are located within 
Zombar’s city, there are no weapons 
on this planet. We thought we had 
outgrown the need for them,” he 
ended wistfully. 

Clubs and knives against a deadly 
ray gun that threw off a bolt of flame 
hot as white steel! 

“But you don’t have a chance!” Don 
Strong choked. 

“We know that,” said Quintus. 
“Our only hope is in surprise.” 

“But can’t you wait until you are 
stronger? Do you have to attack 
now?” 

“Waiting is the one thing we can’t 
do,” the youth replied. “We have, 
waited too long now, considering the 
best plan. Now we know Zombar has 
copper. . As soon as his technicians 
can mold it into the forms used by 
the weapons in the armory, he will 
have so much power that we cannot 
hope to overcome him. 

“The fact that Zombar has secured 
copper from your world forces our 
hand. We must attack, because each 
day he will grow stronger. Ah! The 
signal!” 

ROM somewhere in the halflight 
that shrouded this world there 
came a whistle. Shrill and keen it 
floated through the air. Another 
whistle answered it, and another, and 
then the quiet air was alive with 
sound. Whistles echoed away into 
the distance, dozens, hundreds of 
them. 

Simultaneously, there came a roar 
of voices, hundreds, thousands of 
voices, lifted in a single shout — the 
battle cry of the bronzed youths of 
Sundra Unuum! 


Fiercely the cry roared through the 
still air. Then the charge began. 

To the little group of humans, 
crouching at the edge of the forest, it 
seemed that dark masses sprang up 
from the very ground. Starlight on 
this world was as good as moonlight 
on Earth. Dark bodies rushed rapidly 
toward the grim walls of the fortress 
city. The distance was too^ great to 
distinguish individuals. But they 
could see masses rushing and scaling 
the walls. 

“Sweet Pete!” Rikki murmured, awe 
in his voice. “Talk about the ‘Charge 
of the Light Brigade’— they had noth- 
ing on these boys !” 

Don Strong felt a thrill at the sight. 
Masses of bronzed youths charging 
stone walls! That took courage, es- 
pecially when the attackers were 
armed with nothing more effective 
than knives and clubs. The fierce 
battle cries rang through the night; 

“Wouldn’t it be better if they were 
silent?” Strong asked anxiously. 

“No,” said Quintus tensely. “The 
noise has a purpose — to confuse the 
defenders, to make them think they 
are beset by an overwhelming horde 
of fighters, to make them afraid. The 
men who serve Zonibar, in spite of 
their training, know in their hearts 
that they serve an unworthy master. 

“Because of this knowledge they are 
cowards. Their own fear wll be a 
we^on against them.” 

Lights were appearing on the walls 
now as the startled garrison sought to 
see what was going on. The notes of 
warning trumpets came floating across 
the space that separated the city from 
the forest, summoning the defenders 
to battle. 

Surprised, angry shouts could be 
heard within the city. And from the 
wall, fingers of throbbing light, bril- 
liant in the dusty darkness, began to 
reach down to the attackers. Screams 
of agony echoed back from the places 
where the lights struck. 

“Why aren’t we in that fight?” 
Strong gritted. “Do we have to stay 
here and watch?” 

Don Strong came from earth. Be- 
hind him was a long heritage of battle. 
He belonged to a race that had often- 
tried to forget war, but had never 
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su«e^ed, the inhabitants of the 
'•worW Suiidf^ Uhuum tKbughf they ' 
had. 

“I should say so!” Stregel echoed. 
“Should we stay here and watch, when 
there is work to be done?” 

“Be quiet,” Quintus ordered them. 
“You are few. Your presence will 
not turn the conflict either way.” 

Messengers were coming to him, 
panting youths bringing news of the 
fighting, runners with reports of how 
the battle went. The bronzed youths 
not only lacked weapons, they did not 
have modern methods of communica- 
tion. No doubt this strange world 
had possessed them at one time, but 
it had turned its back on progress. 

“Quintus, we took theni by sur- 
prise!” a runner shouted, breathing 
hard. 

“Quintus, we are over the walls near 
the big gate!” another exclaimed. 

“Carry on,” Quintus ordered 
stoutly. 

The battle was going in their favor! 
Other runners came panting up now. 

“The first group is within the city!” 

“Quintus, we have made a breach 
in the walls and are pouring through!” 
another youth reported. 

UINTUS sent them running back 
toward the city, carrying his or- 
ders. They had breached the walls in 
places. Elsewhere they had gone over 
them, using long ladders to give them 
a lift up. And from the forest, reserves 
were coming. They were pouring in 
massed ranks across the open plaim 
The vault of the skies was alive with 
the sound of their battle cries. 

“I dare hope,” Quintus said 
hoarsely, “that we will win.” 

Here and there searchlights were 
flaring on the walls, illumining the 
scene below. Defenders were cluster- 
ing around the searchlights, bolts of 
death striking outward as they fired 
mercilessly into the masses below. A 
wave of attackers, already on the 
walls, charged one searchlight, fight- 
ing hand to hand. Abruptly the light 
went out. 

Lights were flashing within the city 
now, popping up all over it, as its de- 
fenders came to life, rushing from 
their quarters, to go down beneath the 


charge of the bronzed youths of 
Sundra "Dnuum.= ^ ^ 

“We’re winning!” Quintus shouted. 
“Our surprise attack worked! They 
never had time to organize!” 

It seemed incredible but it was true. 
Darkness still lay over the scene, 
hiding much from view. But the last 
searchlight was gone from the walls, 
and apparently most of the defenders. 
Not many of the light guns were wink- 
ing downward now. And reserves 
were still moving up, still springing 
out of the clumps of trees and charg- 
ing toward the city. 

Abruptly a streak of fire leaped up 
from the city itself. It blasted into 
the air like a gigantic rocket, rushed 
on a long slant upward until it was 
high in the air, then spun in a circle. 

Quintus* voice was suddenly tense 
with fear. 

“A ship!” he shouted. “Zombar’s 
men had time to arm one ship from the 
armory. Watch out !” 

The ship had turned. The flare of 
light that had marked its appearance 
had died down. Now its position was 
marked only by a dim radiance spring- 
ing from its tail. It was moving down. 

“Back!” Quintus shouted at his 
men. 

Too late! 

With a roar the ship came rushing 
through the air. Down, down it came, 
until it was a bare hundred feet above 
the ground. A beam of light leaped 
out from its bow, spread into a fan, 
plunged into the dark mass of reserves 
moving up. 

The night was alive with a vast 
throbbing note, a tremendous hum- 
ming, a growling roar of sound. Like 
a knife the light cut through the wave 
of attackers outside the walls. 

Where it touched the ground, flame 
leaped up. 

It was the same kind of weapon as 
the hand guns, except that it was 
mounted on a ship, and therefore tre- 
mendously more powerful. In a split 
second, the battle cries that had been 
resounding with victory turned to 
screams of pain. Death ran through 
the ranks of the attackers. 

It was only one ship, a small, tear- 
shaped thing. It wasn’t big enough 
to hold more than five men. Arrayed 
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against it were uncounted' thousands 
of attackers. 

If there had been millions, the re- 
sult would have been the same. Knives 
and clubs against an airship~-there 
was only one answer. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Within the City 


OUNG Quintus was almost in 
tears. 

“We’re licked,” he said bitterly. He 
and his two lieutenants crouched at 
the edge of the trees. The five Earth- 
men were with them. 

Night' still lay over the world: the 
halfdarkness, halflight of Sundra 
Unuum. Near them was stillness, 
broken by the occasional coughing 
groans of dying youths. Skirting the 
edge of the woods, the ship had passed 
here — 

There had been panic. The youths 
of Sundra Unuum knew they could not 
fight against the ship. They had run. 
There was nothing else to do, no other 
hope. And as they ran, the ship had 
moved among them, flying not fifty 
feet above the ground. Slaughter, 
worse than slaughter had devoured 
their ranks. 

The ship was in the distance now. 
The night air brought the sound of 
far-off screams mingled with the 
throbbing note that accompanied the 
operation of the sinister weapon. The 
ship moved slowly, hovering. Appar- 
ently some device that warped gravity 
kept it in the air. Death spouted down 
from it as it grimly went about its 
business of extermination. 

Lights were beginning to appear on 
the walls of the fortress city. Over 
there, Zombar’s guards, recovering 
from the disorder attendant upon the 
surprise attack, were beginning to 
function again. 

The tense little group crouched in 
the shelter of the trees. No more run- 
ners were coming to Quintus now with 
reports. If they had come, there was ■ 
only one report they could have made. 
Quintus was sobbing now unashamed. 

“I wonder,” said Don Strong 


thoughtfully. , “The big attack has 
failed. I wonder if a small party might 
succeed where a big group would have 
no chance.” 

“What do you mean?” Quintus 
asked, knuckling fiercely at his eyes. 

“This. We cannot fight Zombar and 
his men. They are too many for us. 
But if we could enter the city by 
stealth, we might seize Zombar. He 
has guards, of course. But if we fell, 
upon them before they knew we were 
near, we might overcome them.” 

“It’s a desperate chance,” said Quin- 
tus. 

“I know. But it seems our only 
one.” 

“We’ll take it then,” the youth de- 
clared bravely. He rapped out ah or- 
der to his lieutenants. “You wait 
here,” he said to Strong. 

“Oh, no," said Don Strong. “We’re 
going along.” 

“But this isn’t your fight. And — ^we 
don’t have a chance, and we know it. 
Why should you commit suicide just 
because we are?” 

Strong’s eyes blazed and his jaw 
hardened. 

“Oh, yes, this is my fight!” he 
snapped. “I haven’t forgotten that 
somewhere over in that city is my 
father. What do you fellows say?” 

He turned to Rikki and Stregel and 
explained what Quintus was going to 
attempt. 

“Shall we go with him or shall we 
stay here?” 

“Are you mad?” said Rikki, disgust 
in his voice. “What a question! Of 
course we go.” • 

“Yah!” Stregel chimed in emphati- 
cally. “A good fight works up the 
appetite.” 

“Not me,” said Trait nervously. 

^‘T’m not any good in a fight like that. 
Besides, you’re just sticking your 
necks out so somebody can cut them 
off for you.” 

“Okay,” said Strong shortly, fight- 
ing to conceal his disgust. “You stay 
with Jean. If we win, you can bring 
her into the city later. If we lose, do 
the best you can, whatever that is.” 

“Hey, wait a minute,” the girl pro- 
tested vigorously. ,“Why should I be 
counted out on this party?” 

“Because you’re a girl,” said Rikki 
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gruffly. He flicked a questioning 
glance at Trait._J‘A girljyould be-of- 
nb ’heip"in a'figKt, and only in the way 
if we have to run. Sorry, sis. We like 
your courage but it’s no dice. You 
stay here and knit.” 

Rebellion showed on her face. She 
stamped a foot. 

“Men!” she snorted. 

“Sorry,” said Don Strong. “But 
that’s the way it is.” 

HEY left her and Trait at the 
edge of the trees. 

“I’m going to have to speak to 
Trait,” Rikki said slowly. “He’s a 
disappointment to me.” 

“No need to be disappointed,” said 
Strong flatly. “Some people just fold 
up in a crisis,” 

“You’re telling me,” Rikki declared. 
“I could go into an utter collapse right 
now.” 

There were six of them : three 
Earthmen, three of the bronzed youths 
of Sundra Unuum. The ship was still 
in the sky off to the left. But it ^as 
a mile away, so far off that the night 
breeze scarcely carried the pitiful 
screams that went with it. Quintus 
led them at a dead run, straight toward 
the walls of the city. 

fTThere is a secret entrance,” he 
said, panting. “Harli has been using 
it to go and come. It’s just big enough 
for one man at a time, so we didn’t try 
to send a squad through it during the 
main attack.” 

They crossed a stretch of burned 
grass. The ship had passed here, 
leaving this broad, charred ribbon of 
death behind. In spots the grass was 
still trying to burn. An oily smoke 
filled the air, clogging the nostrils. 
Strong stumbled over something, 
cursed and choked. The reek told him 
what he had stumbled against. A 
body! There were others. 

“God !” Strong heard Rikki say. He 
knew that Rikki had also stumbled 
over a memento of Zombar. And it 
took a lot to shock Rikki Walsh. 

“Quiet!” Quintus hissed. “We are 
near the walls. This way.” 

They were across the blackened 
ribbon of charred grass. The walls of 
the city loomed before them. 

From the walls a searchlight sud- 


denly flashed. 

= — “Down !” Quintus'^hbuted. 

It was a command that was not 
needed. No sooner had the light come 
on than all six threw themselves face 
down on the ground. 

The beam of light came fingering 
toward them. It was nothing but 
light, not one of the lethal projectors. 
But Zombar’s men were clustering 
around it. If the searchlight revealed 
anything suspicious, the projectors 
would be used. 

Don Strong dug his face into the 
grass, scarcely daring to breathe. The 
light moved toward them. It was on 
them. The beam stopped. 

If both the suns of Sundra Unuum 
had been in the sky, the illumination 
would not have been as bright. Had 
they been seen? 

“Don’t move,” Quintus whispered. 
“There are other bodies around here. 
They may think we’re dead.” 

The intolerably brilliant glare 
blazed down over them. 

“I wish they would turn dot thing 
off, or shoot!” Stregel muttered. 
“Such a business on the, nerves is no 
fun.” 

“It’s not sporting to shoot us while 
we’re flopping on our bellies,” Rikki 
added. “They ought to flush us first, 
like quail.”, 

“Shut up!” Strong hissed. “You 
darned fools — ” 

Death was hovering over them, wait- 
ing to pounce. Rikki and Stregel 
didn’t care, outwardly. It would take 
something stronger than the prospect 
of immediate death to suppress the ir- 
repressible Rikki. 

Death passed them by. The search- 
light beam lifted, went sweeping off 
for whatever else it might find. 

It found something"! A group try- 
ing to flee from the city. Death im- 
mediately got to work as the search- 
light crew beamed down the victims 
their light had revealed. 

Y THE time the shooting was 
over, Quintus had shoved aside a 
certain block of stone. One at a time, 
six people had dived into the narrow 
opening thus revealed. They came 
out inside a deserted room at ground 
level. 
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“Well, we’re here,” said Rikki. 
“Though I’d hate to make a bet that 
we will get out again.” 

“Do you know your way around in- 
side this place?” Don Strong asked 
Quintus a bit apprehensively. 

“Of course.” 

“What chance do we have of get- 
ting some of those hand projectors? 
Do you know where they’re kept?” 

“They are kept under lock and key, 
and issued only to men whom Zombar 
is certain he can trust. I’ve Mready 
planned how we can get some of them, 
by overcoming the guards to whom 
they were issued.” 

The scheme sounded foolhardy, but 
it was quite simple in operation. Post- 
ing his two lieutenants and the three 
Earthmen just inside a door that 
opened into a corridor at ground level, 
Quintus deliberately stepped out into 
the open. He was seen instantly. He 
dodged back inside as if he were at- 
tempting to escape. 

“Get ready! Four of them are com- 
ing!” 

They were brave, those guards. 
They were only chasing a man who 
was armed with nothing but a knife. 
They had projectors. It would be such 
fun to sizzle this brazen rebel as he 
tried to flee! Or, if he tried to hide, 
it would give them great satisfaction 
to root him out and turn on him a 
projector set at low intensity. He 
would die more slowly then. 

The guards came rushing* through 
the door, kicking it open with a clat- 
ter and a bang. 

Quintus and his lieutenants had 
knives. They used them. Don Strong 
and Rikki and Stregel had fists. They 
used them too. 

The guards had been expecting to 
find a single youth fleeing like a 
frightened rabbit. Instead they found 
six very angry antagonists. The fight 
didn’t last long. It didn’t really get 
started. The guards were taken com- 
pletely by surprise. 

“Four projectors!” Quintus exulted, 
wiping the blood from the blade of his 
knife. “The gods are good to us to- 
night.” 

“Next,” said Rikki, hefting a pro- 
jector to get its balance, “we go call on 
Mr. Zombar. I think I’ll get my draft 


board to kill my four-F classification 
when we get back to New York. This 
fighting business is a bit of all right!” 

It took them over an hour to reach 
their goal. They had to proceed with 
extreme caution. If entering the 
fortress city had been dangerous, be- 
ing in it was triply so. Quintus led 
them by a circuitous route, keeping 
always to little-used passageways, 
never venturing into the open. 

The city in reality was an immense 
hive. Now it was an alarmed hive, its 
frightened and enraged occupants 
diligently searching for intruders. 
Twice the little band was almost sur- 
prised by searching parties. They had 
to duck into unused rooms and wait 
there with bated breath while guards 
went hurrying by. 

In what would have been the east 
on Earth, the sky was beginning to 
lighten. The first of Sundra Unuum’s 
twin suns was due, to peep over the 
horizon at any time now. Now and 
again they could hear the airship, 
passing outside the city. It was still 
being used to sow death among the 
luckless youths who tried to flee. 

“Zombar will be in the audience 
chamber where you saw him,” Quintus 
whispered. “From there he will be or- 
ganizing the defense and ordering the 
search. We are now approaching his 
audience chamber. Make no unneces- 
sary noise.” 

In single file they slipped into a 
narrow and apparently little-used pas- 
sage. Quintus led them to a door at 
the far end. With infinite caution, he 
pushed the door open a crack and 
looked in. 

It was Zombar’s audience chamber. 
He was there ! 

The dictator of Sundra Unuum was 
within their reach! The key, the 
nerve center of the whole hideous 
blotch that had spread its cancerous 
growth over the face of paradise, was 
within their power. A rush, a single 
massed charge, and they would have 
their man. 

HERE were only five guards in 
the room. Runners were con- 
stantly arriving, but they stayed only 
long enough to make their reports, 
receive orders and dash out again. 
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The messengers posed no problem. 
And the guards_cojild.bc blasted down 
"before they knew what struck them. 

Zombar was pacing back and forth. 
A person whom Don Strong recog- 
nized as the interpreter was trotting 
along beside him. They were carry- 
ing on an animated conversation, in- 
terrupted only by the ^appearance of 
the runners. , 

“Ready?” Quintus called softly. 

His two lieutenants answered in 
fierce whispers. Strong saw Rikki 
glance at him. 

“Luck,” said Rikki. “This is it.” 

“Yah!” Stregel spoke firmly. 
“Luck !” 

The scientist had refused to accept 
one of the projectors. Instead he had 
found a heavy club, exactly suited to 
his bull-like' strength. 

The lips of Quintus formed the 
command “Charge!” It was a com- 
mand that was never spoken. 

A scurry of running feet sounded in 
the passageway behind them. A di- 
sheveled, battered figure came running 
toward them. Quintus, whirling, 
brought up his projector. 

“Don’t go in there!” a voice cried 
at them, in English. “It’s a trap !” 

Strong barely had time to knock the 
projector aside. The figure came 
toward them. He saw who it was. 

“Jean!” he gasped. 

Curses rumbled in Rikki’s throat. 

“I thought I’d never find you!” the 
girl gasped. Her clothes were torn 
and there was an angry bruise on her 
cheek. “Trait — Trait slugged me! 
He decided his best chance — ^was to 
throw in with Zombar. He tried to 
get me to go with him — and when I 
wouldn’t — he hit me, 

“The last I saw of him — he was sur- 
rendering to a group of guards. He 
meant to make them take him — 
straight to Zombar — so he could get 
on the good side of the dictator — by 
betraying you — ” 

For an awful moment, there was 
silence. Then Rikki cursed again. 
Don Strong swiftly translated what 
the girl had said. Quintus’ bronzed 
face whitened. . 

“Maybe Trait hasn’t had time to get 
to Zombar yet,” he said. 

“The devil he hasn’t!” Strong 


gasped. “Look !” 

Perhaps the slightly "opened door 
had betrayed to the watchers within 
that the moment for which they were 
waiting had arrived. The audience 
chamber was suddenly swarming with 
guards. They were coming from 
everywhere. Two doors to the room 
had suddenly been flung open. Armed 
men were dashing in. Guards were 
springing up 'behind screens. 

Zombar had left off his pacing to 
stare from frightened eyes at the 
slightly opened door. For the first 
time the would-be attackers saw his 
full face. 

He wasn’t Zombar !• He was someone 
dressed in the dictator’s clothes! 

Quintus slammed the door. 

“Run!” he shouted. 


CHAPTER XVII 
The Shadows 


ON STRONG and Rikki and 
Stregel had more than played 
tag with death since the mad moment 
when they had entered the world of 
Sundra Unuum. Now they must play 
it again. Rather, they must continue 
the same grim game. 

It was not a game that could long 
continue. All the chips were down, 
the blue chips, the red chips, the white 
ones, and the last card was coming 
from the hands of the dealer. 

The passage that led to Zotnbar’s 
audience chamber was short. They 
were through a door and out of it 
before the guards could get through 
from the audience chamber. 

Alarm bells were ringing oyer the 
whole city. Their brazen clamor pene- 
trated here. Whistles were shrilling. 
If the whole hive had been alert be- 
fore, it was doubly alert now. Zom- 
bar, with the information the treacher- 
ous Trait had given him, had impro- 
vised an almost perfect trap. 

“We’ll have to hide!” Quintus said, 
panting. 

His face showed that he was with- 
out hope. Perhaps they could hide' — 
for a few minutes. Maybe they could, 
hide for an hour. But in a place that 
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swarmed with enemies, they would 
eventually be rooted out. 

At a dead run, the bronzed youth 
led them through the intricate maze 
that was the city. And then, racing 
through one final door, they were out 
in the open. 

Don Strong’s first thought, with a 
gasp of relief, was that they were 
outside the city. Then he saw they 
were still within the grim walls. 
They were in a small open space, with 
a ruined building in the center. Trees 
and shrubbery gave it the appearance 
of a small park. 

“I didn’t mean to bring us here,” 
Quintus whispered, looking around. 
“I — I lost my way.” His gaze fastened 
on the ruined building in the center of 
the open area. “We’ll hide in the old 
temple. Maybe they won’t think to 
look for us there.” 

'“I’ll give you three to one they will 
think of it,” said Rikki. “They like to 
play dirty.” 

The sky was bright with dawn as 
the little band slipped furtively 
through the shrubbery and into the 
old building. It was a huge place. 
Vast columns, pitted and worn, supr 
ported the roof. The interior was 
dark. 

“We will have at least a chance to 
defend ourselves here,” said Quintus, 
shrugging even as he spoke. 

Four projectors against the thou- 
sands that Zombar could bring to bear 
on them i 

“What is this place?” Strong asked. 

“In the old days, it was a temple 
of the Roumi,” the youth replied. “It 
has not been used for a long time — 
perhaps centuries.” 

“What do we do?” Rikki wanted to 
know. “Hole up , here and if we’re 
not discovered, make a sneak for the 
outside tomorrow night?” 

“That’s the general idea,” Strong 
answered. 

He knew it wasn’t a good idea, be- 
cause the temple was one single vast 
room, with no place to hide, the 
columns supporting the roof offering 
the only place for concealment. 

The designers had not intended to 
build a place of refuge for hard- 
pressed fugitives. There was no altar, 
nor furnishings of any kind- But it 


was the only choice they had. Death 
was searching relentlessly for them 
in the surrounding city. 

They heard the search going on. 
The first sun of Sundra Unuum came 
up over the horizon. The pearls of the 
dawn sky gave way to the brighter 
lights of day, illumining the city. 
A burst of shouts came through the 
dawn air. 

“They’re prying the Ud off hades, 
looking for us,” Rikki said, nodding 
toward the buildings surrounding 
them. 

Rikki was lying sprawled on the 
marble floor. He was behind a column, 
as were all the rest. 

“Yah,” Stregel nodded his agree- 
ment. “Too bad it is that we have to 
fight, to kill each other. In this world 
are many things to be learned.” The 
scientist sounded sad. 

“They’ve pried your lid off !” Strong 
exclaimed suddenly to Rikki. 

A SINGLE fierce shout had 
sounded from a building near 
them. Looking up, they saw a watcher 
on the roof. The watcher was point- 
ing toward the temple. 

Simultaneously the air throbbed as 
the beam from a projector came sear- 
ing down. It flashed against a column, 
puffed into blinding light, went out. 
The watcher on the roof yelled again, 
then stopped yelling and screamed. 

Abruptly the scream went into 
silence. Something streaked down- 
ward against the face of the building, 
thudded against the ground. 

“That’s one good German,” said 
Rikki calmly. 

He had rested his projector 
against the column, fired one single 
throbbing beam of burning light. 

“Good shot!” Don Strong shouted 
at him. “I’m afraid it came too late, 
though. Listen!” 

-Another chorus of shouting had 
burst from the building on which 
the watcher had been standing. 
Faces popped up in. front of the win- 
dows, hands pointed excitedly toward 
the temple. 

“Yep,” said Rikki. “They’ve found 
us. Well, it will be a merry fight — 
while it lasts. And if I may para- 
phrase the words of a better man than 
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I am, I suggest we withhold our fire 
_.until,we.see,the.,,tips,o£_their^pointed- 
ears.” 

The time was not long in coming. 
Apparently most of the guards had 
misunderstood the death of the roof- 
top watcher, or had not seen it. 
Thinking their quarry was armed only 
with knives and clubs, they came rush- 
ing from the building. 

Summoned by the whistles of their 
leaders, they popped up from every- 
where. They were the hounds, 
bugling in for the kill, now that the 
hare had been run to earth.. Across 
the open space, straight toward the 
temple, a group of at least fifty came 
at a headlong run. 

Zombar had offered tremendous 
rewards for the death of the rebels 
who had attacked him. Each of his 
men was eager to earn his share. 

They didn’t fire their projectors as 
they charged. They were a hundred 
feet away — fifty — twenty-five. Shout- 
ing like demons, they came on. 

Out from the temple sprang four 
beams of throbbing radiance. Four 
gigantic fists smashing into the 
massed attackers would not have had 
a more devastating effect. The beams 
screamed across the short distance, 
struck the oncoming guards, blasted 
holes in their loose ranks, tore among 
them. 

From the physical standpoint the 
effect was terrific. From a morale 
standpoint the effect was more than 
that. It was terrifying. The guards 
had anticipated no resistance. In- 
stead they found they had run head- 
long into a barrage of biting death 
beams. The hare had teeth, the hare 
could bite! The shock of that discov- 
ery struck terror among the attackers. 

For an instant the charge held. Its 
own momentum carried it forward a 
few faltering steps. Then — it broke! 
Screaming as the throbbing beams 
tore among them, the guards stopped 
running toward the temple. Their 
sole interest lay in getting away from 
this horrible place, as fast as they 
could. 

Like thieves pursued by avenging 
demons, they turned and ran, those 
who could run, to vanish into the 
nearest building. 


Shocked silence hung over the city. 

IlWe ^stopped ^that_ one !’L. Rikki. 

shouted. “Hey! What the devil-— 
Get back here, you crazy female!” 

A figure had dashed from the 
temple. It was Jean Sharp. She was 
running straight toward the buildings 
where the guards had gone. 

“Have you gone crazy?” Don Strong 
shouted. He and Rikki leaped to their 
feet, started after her. 

M ad the girl lost her senses? 

Death was waiting out there. 
Within the space of seconds, beams 
would be pouring from every window 
of the surrounding buildings. 

Before Strong and Rikki could 
reach her, she had stopped and began 
snatching at the ground. Bodies 
were strewn on the turf all around her. 
The charge of Zombar’s guards had 
been halted at the spot where she now 
stood. 

Then she came running back toward 
the temple. 

“Nobody would give me a gun!” she 
shouted at Don Strong and Rikki. “So 
I had to get one for myself.” 

Her arms were full of projectors. 
She had rushed forth and snatched the 
projectors that the guards had thrown 
away when their charge had been 
broken. As nimble as a deer, Jean 
slipped behind a protecting column, 
slid a projector toward Stregel, 
another toward the lieutenant who 
was without a weapon. 

Don and Strong and Rikki leaped 
back behind a column. “Hm-m,” said 
Rikki thoughtfully, his face getting 
red. “I guess I kind of underesti- 
mated that girl.” 

“I guess we did,” Don Strong 
agreed, his own face even redder. 

Havoc broke loose now from 
the surrounding buildings. Strong 
glanced across at Jean. The girl was 
lying behind a column, calmly firing 
around it. She looked up, caught his 
eye on her and scowled. 

“Man!” she declared vehemently. 
“It takes a woman to get things done.” 

“Oh, yeah?” Strong snapped, blush- 
ing anew at the implication. 

“Shut up, you two,” Rikki inter- 
rupted. “The devil’s broken out of 
the paddock.” 
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Chaos was really loose. The charge 
of the guards had failed. Now the 
guards knew that their quarry was 
armed. There would be no more 
charges. Instead there would be a clos- 
ing ring of relentless fire pouring 
from every window, from every roof- 
top. 

The fire began to come. The first 
sun of Sundra Unuum was above the 
buildings now, pouring down its full 
brilliance over the city, clearly reveal- 
ing the scene. The temple was no 
longer a place of darkness. It was a 
place of light. Some of the light came 
from the sun. Most of it came from 
the throbbing beams that were froth- 
ing down into it. 

Quintus got up, slipped across the 
room, took up a position behind one 
of the columns there. The temple was 
built in a circle, the columns forming 
the outer perimeter. The defenders 
arranged themselves so that they 
could cover all approaches. 

Beams dug into the. columns in 
blazes . of light, showering droplets 
of red-hot stone. Beams fingered be- 
tween the columns, gouging into the 
floor. 

Don Strong tried to make himself 
as small as possible, to keep the thick 
bulk of the columns between him and 
the death that was raging so close. 
This is the end, he told himself. Now 
is the time come. A gurgling scream 
sounded somewhere near. He looked 
around. 

The lieutenant to whom Jean had 
given a gun had exposed himself too 
much. The whole side of his head was 
gone. Blinded, crazed with pain, he 
leaped to his feet, slapped at the 
agony in his face, stumbled out into 
the open. A dozen beams converged 
upon him at the same time. His body 
became a single burst of livid flame. 

A roar of exultation went up from 
the surrounding buildings. 

Don Strong caught a glimpse of 
Zombar directing his men from a roof- 
top. Trait was with him. Strong 
tried to get in a shot, but the dictator 
and the pickpocket slipped quickly 
out of sight. 

The attack burst with new fury. 
The very air of the temple was becom- 
ing heated. Suddenly, on one side of 


the temple, the attacks stopped. The 
beams quit frothing against the 
columns. The constant shouting from 
the surrounding buildings died into 
silence, then came again as a. surprise 
buzz of sound. 

“Hello! Something’s up!” Rikki 
called. 

TRONG cautiously thrust his 
head around the column. At first 
he could see nothing. Zombar’s men 
were leaning over the edge of the roof, 
looking down. Others were peering 
from the windows. They seemed to 
have lost all interest in the occupants 
of the temple. They had stopped 
shooting. Strong could hear them 
calling to each other. 

“What is it?” 

“Where did that thing come from?” 

“What does it mean?” 

There was awe in their voices, and 
beginning fear. They were staring at 
something on the ground, something 
that Don Strong could not see. 

“It came out of the building below 
us,” one of the guards called. 

“Look! There is another one!” a 
second excitedly added. 

“What’s happening?” Strong called 
to Rikki. 

“I can’t tell — Ah, there it is. Be- 
tween the shrubbery. Something 
coming toward us.” 

Following the line of Rikki’s point- 
ing hand, Strong saw it. Something! 
His pulses jerked at the sight. It was 
— it wasn’t like anything he had ever 
seen before. 

It was a purple shadow. It looked 
like an elongated bubble with one end 
on the ground. Taller than a man and 
bigger, it seemed more like a shadow 
than anything else. It was alive with 
color, purple ranging into ultra- 
violet. Little sparkles of incandescent 
light were running over it. 

It moved slowly, but surely, straight 
toward the temple. It seemed to flow 
along the ground. There was no doubt 
as to its destination. It was coming 
toward them. 

Following behind it was a second 
one, an exact duplicate. And as Strong 
watched, he saw a third move out of 
the building and join the weird march 
toward the temple. 
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Gods of Sundra Unuum 


IKKl was the first to react. 

*‘By gad, they’re ghosts!” he 
shouted. 

In all the years Don Strong had 
known him, this was the first time 
Rikki had ever sounded scared. 

Three of the purple luminescences 
were coming toward them. No more 
had emerged from the buildings, 

A heavy silence hung over the city. 
The humming beams of the projectors 
were silent. Hundreds of guards, for- 
getful of the danger of exposing them- 
selves, had popped up at the windows 
and were staring at what was happen- 
ing down below. 

“Destroy those things!” a hoarse 
voice shouted from the roof. 

It was Zombar’s voice. He was 
pointing at the purple shadows mov- 
ing across the park below. 

Not a guard moved to obey his 
orders. 

‘T said to shoot!” he screamed. 

He jerked his own projector from 
its holster, aimed and fired. A beam 
of throbbing light drove down, 
plunged into one of the shadows. 
Plunged — and was absorbed. It had 
no effect. 

The shadows kept moving. 

Zombar screamed at his men to 
shoot. This time they obeyed him, 
two or three at first, then dozens, then 
all. Again the air was hideous with 
the howling noises of the projectors. 
Light beams poured down. 

Unavailingly ! 

The shadows did not seem to know 
that incredible torrents of energy 
were pouring into them. They kept 
moving, flowing across the ground. 

“They’re coming toward us,” Rikki 
called nervously. “Shall we shoot?” 

“No!” Strong shouted. “Wait.” 

The purple bubbles, gleaming with 
fluorescing ultra-violet lights, came 
up the steps of the temple, moved be- 
tween the columns, halted. Ab- 
ruptly, the gleaming purple faded. 
Like smoke blowing away before the 
wind, revealing what has hitherto been 


hidden, the bubbles cleared. 

-- -Don'-^ Strong ' gulped;’”' "He” hfeard" 
Quintus scream. A single word c^aitie 
from the lips of the bronzed youth. 

The bubbles had cleared to trans- 
parency. Inside each of them was— 
a creature of the world of Sundra 
Unuum. Strong recognized them in- 
stantly. The old faces, the kindly 
faces, the deeply thoughtful, inward- 
turning eyes, the eyes that seemed 
to say “Peace.” The three creatures 
of his nightmare were inside the 
bubbles. Roumi — 

The gods of Sundra Unuum! 

Zombar’s men, on the walls, did not 
see the clearing of the bubbles, did not 
detect what was inside. Projector 
beams were turning the temple into a 
maelstrom of commingled light and 
roaring sound. 

Each of the three Roumi was car- 
rying what looked like a small box. 
Projecting upward from each box was 
a slender rod that looked like an an- 
tenna. The rods were about six inches 
long, ending in a tiny ball that seemed 
to be of crystal. 

The Roumi glanced at the death 
beams throbbing through the teniple, 
looked at each other, nodded. One of 
them moved a tiny knob on the box he 
was carrying. 

Don Strong felt a tingling sensa- 
tion pass through him. It was gone 
as quickly as it came. The only im- 
pression he had of it was that some- 
thing had passed through his body, 
passed at tremendous speed. 

A bruptly the throbbing of the 
projectors droned into silence. 
Strong looked around. A purple shell 
was extending across the interior of 
the temple. It was being generated 
by the box carried by one of the 
Roumi. Dimly, Strong could see 
through it. On the outside, the pro- 
jector beams were flashing. They 
, weren’t getting through. They were 
being absorbed. Dazedly Strong 
knew what had happened. 

From that tiny' box, the Roumi had 
extended a force-field around them, 
besieged little band, protecting them 
from the projectors in the hands of 
Zombar’s men. 
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“Roumi !” The cry from the lips of 
Quintus. 

Then the bronzed youth and his re- 
maining lieutenant flung themselves : 
across the temple, to kneel at the feet 
of the three gods who had come in the 
bubbles of protective force. 

The Earthmen did not kneel. Jean, 
Rikki and Don Strong drew together 
to stare at the Roumi. Stregel stared 
too, but not at the gods of this world. 
The Roumi had set the three boxlike 
generators of the protective curtain 
on the floor. 

Only one of the generators was 
being used. Stregel disregarded the 
Roumi completely. He squatted on 
the floor and began to examine the 
generators. 

The Roumi might be gods of this 
world. But Stregel wasn’t interested 
in gods. He was interested in the gen- 
erators. He wanted to know how they 
worked. One of the Roumi squatted 
beside him, Stregel looked up and 
saw him. The scientist . grinned, 
pointed at the box and asked a ques- 
tion. The Roumi nodded. The sci- 
entist blinked. 

“Hey, Don, my boy,” he said, look- 
ing around. “They can read minds. I 
asked him a question and he an- 
swered. Telepathy !” 

Before Strong could answer, 
Stregel had turned back to the Roumi. 
Questions began to pour from his lips. . 
Havoc might be raging outside the 
protective curtain. Stregel didn’t care. 
For the first time since he had entered 
this strange world, Stregel had found 
somebody who could answer his ques- 
tions. 

Presently — 

“It was long ago,” one of the 
Roumi said. “We thought we had 
achieved the goal of existence.” 

He was old, old. Ages had un- 
reeled before his eyes, here in this 
world beyond the sky. He was like 
Ulysses, who had seen much and 
achieved much, both on the ringing 
fields of Troy and afterward around 
the then-known world. A reform 
Ulysses, of the universe of Sundra 
Unuum. ‘ 

With the exception of Stregel and 
the third Roumi, the little group 
clustered close around the two in- 


habitants of this world who had been 
— and possibly still were — gods. Awe 
beyond understanding was on the face 
of Quintus. Even Rikki looked dis- 
turbed. 

“We belonged to a group of seek- 
ers,”' the Roumi Ulysses continued. 
“It was a cult, a secret society, devoted 
to furthering the interests of' our 
people. There was war in our world 
in those days, and war was wrong, so 
we began the task of eliminating it. 

“We found war often started in 
hunger, in want, in deprivation. Be- 
fore we could stamp out the evil, we 
had to stamp out other evils. We had 
to make Sundra Unuum a world with- 
out hunger, without want, without 
cold--” 

The old voice sighed. The dim 
eyes lit again with a new luster as 
memories of the old days of achieve- 
ment came back. 

“It was a task that required cen- 
turies. To it we devoted hundreds 
of years, the group renewing itself by 
adding new members as the old ones 
died. And working in secret, we suc- 
ceeded!” 

Fire flashed in the old eyes now, 
the voice rang strong. 

“Hunger was an evil. We elimi- 
nated hunger, made certain there was* 
food enough for all. Cold was a dan- 
ger. We set up devices to control 
the weather, devices that still func-- 
tibn. Disease destroyed our people. 
We eliminated disease. 

“World-wide education was needed. 
We established it. And the day when 
the weapons of this world were stored 
all in one vast museum, as relics of a 
hideous past that we had outgrown.” 

Some achievement, that! Don 
Strong felt a thrill at the words. 
Heaven ! Here the Roumi had created 
heaven ! 

B UT something had happened in 
this heaven. It was no longer 
paradise. The beating of the throb- 
bing beams of death against the pro- 
tective field of force proved that Eden 
was Eden no longer. 

Ulysses of the Roumi sighed. “We 
were wrong. We did not know it 
then, but we were wrong. We thought 
all the problems of Sundra Unuum had 
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been solved ; that our people, living At a nod of their heads, the suns of 
in paradise, could be expected to be- Sundr a Un uum wou ld cease to shine., 
=come=angelsr^-This^was”’an“"errbr;~""If'tHiey'“willed“it, the .ground would 
Sooner or later a Zombar was certain become smoke to be blown away by 
to come, shouting catch phrases, win- the wind. They were gods. They 
ning converts. could solve all problems. And the 

“We did not know that this would time of Zombar’s destruction had 
happen. The Rourai, who had always come. 

been a secret society — having, as we “Your belief is great, my son,” the 
thought, solved all the problems of Roumi Ulysses said wistfully. “Would 
Sundra Unuum — retired from the af- that it were founded in fact!” 
fairs of our people. Quintus looked dazed. “You mean 

“We were seekers after truth, and — you can’t overcome Zombar?” 
truth has many facets. We went into Ulysses shook his head. “No !” 
secret places, we built hidden refuges, “But— :but you came here. The pro- 
we became so secret that we forgot jectors were without power to harm 
an outer world existed.” you. The shields that you set up keep 

Forgetfulness ; The Roumi, seek- death from us now.” His voice was 
ing truth in hidden laboratories had wild. “Surely — ” 
forgotten their own people. “You do not understand. These 

“It was not until recently, when cer- shields are something we hastily de- 
tain events forced the matter, to our vised, using what little we remember 
attention, that we remembered. Then of the old arts.” 

we came forth, those of us who still Quintus’ voice was desperate. “But 
remained to keep alive the ancient if you can’t destroy Zombar by your- 
search for truth, and discovered that selves, call for aid! There are other 
Zomb^ had come.” ^ Roumi. Surely they will come to 

Ulysses looked at Don Strong. “We help!” 
discovered that Zombar’s technicians ' “There are no other Roumi,” Ulys- 
had found a way to enter another ses said. “We are the last. The society 
universe, that he had brought people ceased seeking new converts, ceased 
from a foreign world to Sundra adding to its ranks.” 

Unuum. That is when we came to “But — ” 

you, Don Strong, passing into the city “Zombar has all the weapons, my 
through routes long forgotten, son. Zombar has the power. Our 

“We gave you a knowledge of our shields will hold off his hand projec- 
language, so that you could discover tors — for a time! Also, you do not 
the danger both you and Sundra understand. We thought there was 
Unuum faced. We hoped you would peace in the world. We thought there 
be able to devise a method of defeat- would always be peace in Sundra 
ing Zombar, a task we shrank from at- Unuum. Long long ago we ceased 
tempting ourselves.” seeking after engines of destruction. 

The voice lapsed into silence. The “We have no weapons. We did not 
throbbing beams had ceased beating think weapons would ever be needed 
against -the protective curtain. . in this universe.” 

“Go out now O Roumi and destroy 

this scourge,” Quintus pleaded. “After waTITHIN the space of seconds, 
Zombar has been dealt with, come while he made this admission, 

again and lead us!” the Roumi Ulysses seemed to age per- 

To Quintus, these creatures were ceptibly, to grow older, as though the 
gods, all powerful, all mighty. They heart was going out of him, as though 
had come unharmed to the temple, the admission of failure drained the 
walking through a barrage of destruc- last of his strength away, 
tive radiation. They could walk out The Roumi had come. The gods of 
into the open. At a wave of their this world had shown themselves, 
hands, the city would fall down. With They had a means of defense, the pur- 
a twitch of their little finger, Zombar pie shields that turned the rays from 
would be destroyed. the hand projectors. But of weapons. 
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the means of offense, they had 
nothing! 

They were not gods. They were old 
men, weary men, who had thought 
that peace meant that weapons would 
never be needed. 

Only Zombar had the weapons! 

“But why did you come to us, if 
you cannot help us?” Quintus wailed. 

“For two reasons. We are the 
Roumi. We are held in awe here in 
this world. We came to you so we 
could go out and reveal ourselves to 
Zombar and his men. Because we are 
Roumi and because his men hold us 
in superstitious awe, we hope to cause 
his adherents to rebel against him. 
Our second reason in coming to you* — 
is to die with you if we fail.” 

Their plan was simple. And des- 
perate. If gods appeared among his 
men, Zombar might easily find him- 
self faced with revolt. It was a plan 
that stood an excellent chance of suc- 
ceeding, for the reason that the force- 
shields, turning harmlessly away the 
beams from the projectors, would 
strike terror among Zombar’s guards. 
They would think their weapons were 
useless. 

Gravely, with no show of emotion, 
the Roumi prepared to quit the temple, 
to walk forth into the park. 

There was a humming in the air. 
It did not come from a projector. It 
came from overhead. Looking up, 
Don Strong caught a glimpse of the 
airship. It had returned from its work 
of destruction among the fleeing 
rebels. 

The Roumi saw it too. Now, for 
the first time, terror showed on their 
faces. 

“Zombar has one of the old ships 
intheairl” Ulysses gasped. “We did 
not know-—” , 

“What difference does that make?” 
Strong asked quickly. 

“What difference? Much! Our 
shields will turn the beams from the 
hand projectors^ But against the 
much more powerful beam that the 
ship carries our shields will fail.” 

The shields had been hastily im- 
provised. They were purely defen- 
sive. And they would not stand up 
against the infinitely powerful radia- 
tion .that would blast downward from 


the ship. 

There wa^ silence in the temple. 
Quintus looked as if he had heard his 
death sentence, as indeed he had. Don 
Strong was aware that Jean Sharp was 
clinging to him. 

Only the Roumi seemed calm. For 
a moment, terror had showed on their 
faces. It was gone now. ’ Strength 
had replaced it. 

“It seems we came to die with you,” 
Ulysses said. “There is no time to 
cause Zombar’s men to rebel. Well — 
death is not such a bad thing. Our 
research indicates that there is some- 
thing beyond death. What, we do not 
know; but something. It will come 
quickly, and easily, and afterward 
there will be no regrets.” 

He was old and death mattered little 
to him. It was of no more importance 
than the turning of the next page in 
some book he was reading. There 
would be something written on the 
next page, he knew. 

Over the whole city was a vast hush. 
And then suddenly Stregel was shout- 
ing. 

“It makes nuts ! Who says we have 
no weapons? Who says we are about 
to die? It makes nuts, I tell you!” 

All the time the others had been 
talking, Stregel and the third Roumi 
had been squatting on the floor, carry- 
ing on an animated conversation of 
their own. The main topic of conver- 
sation seemed to be the generator. 
Now Stregel was hastily disassembl- 
ing one of the boxlike devices. . And 
shouting at the top of his voice. 

“No weapons! Hah! I will show 
you a weapon that is a weapon!” 



CHAPTER XIX 


StregeVs Mathematics 



TREGEL, with his long arms and 
barrel chest and fierce face, al- 
ways looked like a bull ape about to 
run amok. Now, squatting on the 
floor, tearing down one of the genera- 
tors, casting quick glances up from 
his work to the tense little group that 
surrounded him, all the while rumbl- 
ing strange gutturals deep in his 
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throat, he resembled a medium-sized 
gorilla smashing a toy. 

^ But — he _was j^ing_jomething no--- 
^simiah^evef” di'di He was talking in 
mathematical symbols. 

“Rikki!” he yelled. “In this world 
they know something o£ the math! 
Never have I met a man who knew 
more math than I did — until I met 
him!” He gestured toward the Roumi 
with whom he had been talking. 

“So what, you blustering colossus?” 
Rikki snorted. “What the devil do we 
care about numbers when that thing 
is getting ready to turn us into cin- 
ders?” 

Rikki jerked an eloquent thumb 
over his shoulder. Somewhere up 
there was the airship, maneuvering 
into position over them. They could 
hear it rumbling in the sky. 

“Pouf!” said Stregel. “It is noth- 
ing.” 

“It will be pouf to you, if you don’t 
do something! When that ship turns 
loose its stinger you will pouf into 
smoke. If you’ve got something fella, 
give out!” 

“I am coming to giving out,” said 
Stregel. 

And while he talked he worked, his 
fingers moving with incredible dex- 
terity among the coils and bits of 
crystal that the disassembled genera- 
tor had revealed. 

“That purple curtain, she is a force- 
field. Our friends, the Roumi, were 
very smart in creating it. Yah, a lot 
of knowledge it took to build a gener- 
ator to set up a protective force-field. 

“What the Roumi did not know, be- 
cause they have thought of peace so 
long that they have forgotten how to 
think of war, is that their protective 
force-field could also become of of- 
fense a most powerful weapon I” 

Stregel nodded emphatically. To 
him, the words meant something. 
They meant far less to Rikki. 

“What are you talking about?” be 
demanded. 

“Steel!” said Stregel, in explana- 
tion. “Back on Earth we build the 
tanks, the battleships. It is the steel 
we put on them, as armor, to protect 
them. Inches of steel on the tanks. 
On the battleships, maybe the steel is 
two feet thick in spots. The steel 


plate is protection, it is defensef.” 

“I don’t get it,” Rikki muttered. 
-=“Y-ou-are dumb !”'Stre'gel "explodedr 
“Out of steel, we make armor plate. 
If we wish to make a projectile to 
shoot through the armor plate, what 
do we* use? Steel! The strong metal, 
she is both the means of defense and 
of offense.” 

He took time put from his work to ' 
jerk a huge thumb toward the purple 
shell that surrounded them. 

“The curtain, she is like the steel. 
She protects us from the hand projec- 
tors. But, just as the steel can be 
made into cannon balls, the curtain 
can be changed into a projectile, into 
a cannon ball that we will hurl out-^ 
ward — a cannon ball of projected 
force. Now does what I am saying 
make nuts, hah?” 

“Great grief!” Rikki gasped. He 
beamed at Stregel as if this bull ape 
was his own child. “It makes no nuts, 
my friend. It makes much sense!” 

Stregel nodded. “It will make more 
sense when I convert one of these 
generators, so it no longer sets up a 
protection around us but hurls a can- 
non ball of force where we desire it 
to go.” 

The scientist quit talking and con- 
tinued working. He was changing 
the coils and bits of crystal in the 
generator, working with fevered rap- 
idity but with deft sureness. And — 
the three Roumi squatted beside him 
and began to help. 

HEY got an idea fast, those three 
old creatures who had been gods. 
Once the idea was brought home to 
them, they were quick on the mental 
pickup. The only thing that had ever 
been wrong with them was that their 
thinking was grooved. 

They had thought only of peace, the 
Roumi. When peace was threatened, 
they thought only of defense, of some- 
thing to keep the wolf away — not of 
a weapon with which to go out and 
shoot the wolf. 

Stregel came from another world. 
He could think of defense and offense. 
He jarred the Roumi out of their 
groove. And, he talked in terms they 
could understand, the one universal 
language — mathematics. 
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Now that their thinking/ ran in a first shot missed, 
new channel, the Roumi knew how to Stregel and the three Roumi worked 
help. Age went away from the face on. If they heard the smashing roar, 
of Ulysses. Eagerness lit his features, if they saw the ravening light, they 
lights gleamed in his eyes. He was gave no sign. They were rebuilding 
no longer an old god, watching his a generator, 
world come down in ruins around him, Brrrroumf 

taking him with it. He was a new Again the beam cOme down. Stregel 

god, a fighting god, tasting the de- and the Roumi worked on. 

• lights of battle. Brrrroum! 

Don Strong was still skeptical. A part of the roof came down. The 

“Does Stregel know what he is talk- whole building rocked, swayed on its 
ing about?” he asked Rikki. foundations. A choking dust arose. 

“To be frank, I don’t know,” Rikki' Stregel never seemed to notice, 

answered. “But 1*11 bet on him. If “Is it finished?” Don Strong 

he says something doesn’t make nuts, shouted. He seized the scientist by 
the chances are it makes the soundest the shoulder, shook him. 
kind of horse sense.” Stregel finished one final connec- 

“He better hurry.” •n'- tion. 

Somewhere overhead, hidden by the ' “Yah,” he said, looking up. “Except 
roof of the temple, was the sky'^Hip*'- for testing, it is finished.” He glanced 
that Zombar had brought from the dazedly around at the fallen stones, 
armory of the past. They could hear “Have they been shooting at us?” 
it throbbing in the air. Outside, be- ^ 

yond the shimmer of the protective WT seemed incredible that any human 
curtain, Zombar’s men- could be seen M being possessed such tremendous 
on the, roofs of the buildings. They powers of concentration that he could 
were watching. live through an earthquake and not 

Zombar had summoned this ship to , know it, but Stregel had done just 
crush the rebels who dared defy him. that. He had been so engrossed in 
It would destroy the fools who hid in the task before him that he hadn’t 
the temple, just as it had destroyed noticed the beams driving down 
the other fools who had tried to attack through the roof, 
the city. “You’re darned right they’ve been 

The roar of the ship lessened almost shooting at us !” Strong said grimly, 
to silence. It was hanging over the He lifted the generator from the floor, 
temple. “How does this thing work?” 

Ermoum! “It hasn’t been tested,” Stregel pro- 

The air groaned with the burden of ' tested. “It must be tested first.” 
the sound it carried. Unseen by those “Tested, my eye! There’s no time 
within the temple — the roof shut off for that!” 

their view — but plainly visible to “But Don, you do not understand, 
those without, from the nose of the Maybe it doesn’t work right. Maybe, 
ship there stabbed downward a living instead of doing what I think, it 
beam of throbbing light. blows us all to dust. . There are big 

Brrrroum! A throbbing roar, powers in. that little box.” 
ghastly, hideous, blasting through the “If it blows up, it will have to blow 
bright air of the Sundra Unuum morn- up,” Strong replied grimly, 
ing. Stregel was a scientist,- a mathema- 

Dripping with incandescent drop- tician, a theorist. He had the type of 
lets, a hole appeared in the roof of mind that could fathom how the gen- 
the temple. The beam drove through erators operated. --He knew almost 
it, smashed downward, sputtered and intuitively the mathematical electron- 
ate into the marble of the floor, then ics involved in transforming the pro- 
winked out. tective screen of force into an engine 

The crew of the airship was firing of destruction. But he was a scientist; 
^at random. They only knew the he had to try out his theories to see 
rebels were hidden in the temple. The if they worked. 
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There was no time to try out any- 
thing. There was only time for action, 
c^rry, the generator. ^You work- 
Don Strong directed. 

The box was heavy. Strong lifted 
it, turned. Where the floor of the 
temple had been smooth was now a 
pile of stones that had fallen from the 
roof. Through the opening that the 
beams had made, the sky was visible 
overhead. Strong climbed to the top 
of the heap of stones. He looked back. 
Stregel was coming after him. 

Up there in the sky was the airship. 

Don Strong held the generator. 
Stregel operated the controls. Beads 
of sweat had formed on the scientist’s 
face but his Angers did not falter. 

Strong was holding his breath. At 
any second another beam would lash 
down from the ship. The crew had 
the range now, they could not well 
miss again. One more shot would 
probably bring the whole temple 
down. 

Arrayed against the ship was — a 
box. 

A dozen “ifs” flashed through Don 
Strong’s mind. Was Stregel right? 
Would the fool thing work? Or would 
it work too well — and, as Stregel had 
hinted, blow the temple and all its 
occupants into bits finer than dust? 

There was no ,way to know the an- 
swer to that question, in advance. You 
had to try and find out. You had to 
wait and see. 

Strong heard Stregel grunt. At the 
same time he felt something flash 
through his body, a tingling sensation. 

Out from the ball-tipped rod on top 
of the generator there sprang a beam 
of barely visible radiance. The faint- 
est shade of purple, it went up through 
the sky like the ray from some small 
searchlight. It wavered, swung in an 
arc, missed the ship and plunged off 
into the sky at the speed of light. 

Strong could see the crew of the 
ship looking down, lining up their 
projector. He heard Stregel grunt a 
second time. 

The beam of purple radiance swung 
back in an arc as the scientist mani- 
pulated the controls. It touched the 
airship, went through it, winged into 
the sky beyond as if it had met no 
resistance. 


Brirung! 

Cannon fire rolled in the sky. A 
battery of artillery t two; ten batteries 
of artillery, firing at the, same split 
instant, would have provided an echo 
for this sound. The sky seemed to 
split wide open. The roar rumbled 
into the distance, rumbled back. 
Groaning, the heavens seemed to col- 
lapse. 

With a clatter, of thunder the 
heavens rolled together again. 

ON STRONG looked up. Where 
the ship had been was a vast puif 
of boiling white smoke. It mush- 
roomed outward, riding the blasting 
fury that was at its core. 

The ship was gone. From the sky 
droplets of metal began to fall. 

Stregel sighed, “It worked,” he 
said simply. 

Strong got down from the pile of 
fallen stone. He walked to the door 
of the temple. The city was locked 
in silence. On a nearby roof were 
Zombar and Trait. They were staring 
upward, toward the spot where the 
ship had been. 

“Turn this thing on again,” Strong 
said. 

Stregel obeyed. Outward leaped 
the cone of purple radiance. It hit 
the building, went through it. 

The roof of the building tried to 
climb into the sky. It went up, up, up, 
zooming outward from the fury that 
had passed through it. The weills fell 
out, dancing a mad jig as the stones 
that composed them, struck by the 
terrible disruptive force, tried to 
smash away from each other. A can- 
non ball of pure force had passed 
through the building. 

Zombar and Trait went up with the 
roof. As bits of battered flesh, they 
came down with it. 

Don Strong turned to the three old 
men who had been gods of Sundra 
Unuum. 

“If. you walk out now and tell them 
you are Roumi,” he said, “I think they 
will believe you.” 

Ulysses went first. There was fire 
in his eyes and his step was firm. His 
two companions followed close be- 
hind him. They had never been gods, 
except in the superstitions of the 
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people they had forgotten. But when 
they walked from the temple, they 
walked with the sureness of deities. 

On every rooftop, Zombar’s men 
could be seen throwing their weapons 
away, prostrating themselves before 
the three who came toward them. 

The Roumi were returning to their 
people. 


CHAPTER XX 
Beyond Men’s Eyes 


HREE days later Don Strong,, 
stood before a round opening that 
was filled with pearl-gray mist. Barely, 
visible in the opening was the top of a 
ladder. 

K An elderly man was leaning on his 
airm — his father. R. T. Strong, with 
the other prisoners, had been found 
in the city. 

Zombar’s men were glad to lead the 
Roumi to their prisoners. 

“I’ll go first and give your^ father 
a hand down,” said Rikki. 

“Okay,” Don answered. 

Rikki stepped into the round open- 
ing, balanced himself on the ladder, 
went out of sight. 

Then his voice was heard from be- 
low. 

“All right.” 

“Take it easy, Dad,” Don cautioned. 

“I will, son,” the old man answered. 
Carefully he stepped on the top rung 
of the ladder, went slowly down and 
out of sight. 

That left Don and Jean Sharp in 
the outer-dimensional room. It also 
left Stregel and the three Rouriii and 
.Quintus there. 

“Good-by,” said Ulysses. “And 
may the time soon come when your 
people are prepared to believe there 
is a world beyond the sky. Then 
we can undertake cultural relations 
and commerce between the two uni- 
verses, to the benefit of both.” 

“Rikki and. I have already planned 
what to do,” Don Strong told him. 
He nodded toward the girl. “She’s a 
writer. It will be her job to prepare 
a propaganda campaign to . educate 
people so they won’t be too shocked 


to learn of the existence of Sundra 
Unuum.” 

He looked at Jean. “It’s a big job 
for a little girl,” he said. “Do you 
think you can handle it?” 

“Say, I’m not so little,” she retorted, 
smiling. “And anyhow, you and Rikki 
are going to help me,, aren’t you?” 

“Yep,” said Rikki’s voice from the 
round opening. “And if I might men- 
tion it, I’m getting tired of holding 
this ladder. So if you two will get 
on down here, I’ll appreciate it.” 

Ulysses extended his hand. Don 
Strong took it. Then he helped Jean 
to the top rung, of the ladder. She 
went down and he followed her. 

“Good-by.” Stregel yelled at them, 
from the round opening. “Good-by !” 

“Gdod-by yourself, you big ape,” 
Rikki answered. “And don’t forget 
to pull up the ladder.” 

Grinning, Stregel pulled it up. It 
went out of sight in the round opening 
that hung in the air in what had been 
the temple of the devil-Vorshippers. 
Then little by little the aperture be- 
gan to close. 

The last sight they saw was 
Stregel’s face grinning down at them 
as the opening into Sundra Unuum 
closed. 

Rikki sighed. “The big ape! Be- 
cause there was so much to learn over 
there, he would insist on staying. Old 
truth-Ues-over-a-hill-Stregel. He got 
something he wanted out of this ex- 
perience, anyhow. At long last he 
can look over one of the hills he has 
always to peep behind. And that’s 
enough to make him happy for the 
rest of his mathematical life.” 

Slowly they walked out of the old 
warehouse. Once they had entered 
here, seeking devil-worshipers. They 
had found things that were not devils 
but were inhabitants of another uni- 
verse. Now that they knew the truth, 
another task lay ahead — that of edu- 
cating the people , of Earth - to the 
knowledge that'there'were other uni- 
' verses. • ; 

It would be no easy task. They 
would organize it like an advertising 
campaign. First there would be little 
squibs in newspapers. Publicity, de- 
signed to prepare people for the truth. 
Then would come articles, stories in 
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magazines, books, a 'whole campaign. 

Both Rikki and Stregel knew from 
bi«er^xperience_that.the truth, flung' 
in the face of an unprepared public, 
is often flung right back, labeled 
“Lies!” 

It was their task to prepare the pub- 
lic for the news of the existence of 
Sundra Unuura ; so that, eventually, 
both universes could benefit from the 
knowledge gained in each. It was 
their job, too, to explain to skeptical 
officials how Zombar had opened a 
second aperture in the Brooklyn ware- 


house, stolen R, T. Strong’s govern- 
ment-hoarded copper. 

'^■hey'wereouts'ide the building now, 

“Little Old New York, we’re back,” 
Rikki said. 

It ■was night. People were on the 
streets. Cars were passing. Ah oc- 
casional soldier or sailor strolled by, 
a girl on his arm. 

“Yes,” said Don Strong. “This is 
New York.” He cocked a thumb 
toward the building they were quit- 
ting. “And somewhere back over yon- 
der is a land beyond the sky.” 
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One Plus Sign for a Minus Throws the Future—and Doom-- 
on the Screen of Lec/erc's Uncanny Machine When He Seeks 
to Turn Time Backward in Its Flight! 


1 DIED,” said Leclerc. “That’s 
the point. To all intents and pur- 
poses I died and came to life 
again as a new person. That’s why 
I’m curious.” 

Galway stared around the labora- 
tory. Parts of Leclerc's apparatus 
were scattered over three work-tables, 
and to Galway the whole set-up was 
completely baffling. Recording dials, 
vacuum tubes, electrodes, gadgets 
whose names he. didn’t know, were 
everywhere. 

It looked ten times as complicated 
as the average radio hook-up. He 


was so completely bewildered by the 
array of different instruments. that he 
suspected that even Leclerc himself 
wouldn’t be able to make the apparat- 
us work, 

‘‘You’re alive again,” Galway 
pointed out. 

“I know. But for that to happen, 
my second personality had to be de- 
stroyed. Let me describe what hap- 
pened this way. Four years ago I 
suffered a spell of amnesia. It lasted 
for eighteen months. That’s what I 
mean by saying I died. My body re- 
mained, but the mind I had possessed 
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until then disappeared just as com- 
pletely as if a bomb had shattered me 
‘ to bits.”_ 

G alway nodded. He understood 
how Leclerc felt. Sometimes he 
himself had an odd feeling that he died 
whenever he lay down to sleep, and 
came alive again when he got up the 
next morning. Some primitive peo- 
ple, he knew, actually seemed to think 
that was what happened when a man 
went to sleep. 

“When I came to myself again — 
that is, when my second personality 
died, and my first one returned to 
life — I was wearing an expensive suit 
of clothes, had a money belt contain- 
ing five thousand dollars around my 
waist, and was spending the night in 
a flophouse. I don’t know how I came 
to be there.” 

“You could have hired detectives to^ 
investigate,” Galway suggested. 

“I did, but I got nowhere. I had 
no papers on me, and I never found 
out what name I had used during 
those eighteen months. I’ve always 
wanted to know. I simply burn up 
with curiosity every time I think 
about it.” 

“What does it matter?” 

“A great deal. Did I marry, ac- 
quire a wife and child? Are there 
friends who are looking for me? I 
don’t know. But I want to know. 
Eighteen months of my life gone, and 
I can’t say where they’ve gone to. 
Do you recall, Galway, how you feel 
when you’re trying to remember a 
name, and it seems just on the tip 
of your tongue, but you can’t quite 
think of it? You can’t solve your 
problem, and you can’t put it out of 
your mind.” 

Galway nodded. “I know. Some- 
times it’s the devil and all.” 

“It’s been that way with me. And 
it’s been going on for more than two 
years. I’ve sometimes thought I’d go 
crazy trying to remember. What is 
that past I’ve forgotten? Where was 
I during those eighteen months? It’s 
to answer these questions that I’ve 
invented this machine.” 

Galway shook his head. He didn’t 
see exactly how the machine was go- 
ing to help. 


“What does it do?” he asked. 

“Travel in time?” _ 

--“No, -not that; 'MbsYbf this talk of 
time-travel is rot. Notice that I don’t 
say all of it, but most of it. You can’t 
travel into the past. The past is an 
infinite region in the four-dimensional 
space-time continuum whose nature 
has been completely determined. All 
the world-lines, as Minkowski put it, 
the world-surfaces, the world-volumes 
are. completely known. Traveling in 
the past would change them. It can’t 
be done.”_ 

“I don’t understand,” Galway mur- 
mured, “but I’ll take your word for 
it.” 

“You don’t have to. Here.” Le- 
clerc gathered together a handful of 
papers, with equations marching in 
order on page after page. “Here are 
' my calculations. The conclusions I’ve 
just given to you aren’t obvious, and 
•they didn’t just come out of the air. 
I slaved for months to get them.” 

“All fight. What then?”' 

“Travel into the future is another 
matter. The future is to a certain ex- 
tent uncertain. Heisenberg’s indeter- 
minacy principle holds on the atomic 
level, and that’s enough to assure in- 
determinism on a macroscopic scale. 
To' put it mathematically — the past is 
single-valued, the future many-valued. 
The present is a branch point. Travel 
into the future changes the future. 
It would be difficult to do, but it’s 
theoretically possible.” 

. “Yes, but that,” pointed out Galway, 
“is not your problem.” 

“Right. My problem is the past. 
Here an alternate sort of time-travel 
is possible with a history-scanning 
machine, such as the one I have con- 
structed. Here the situation is re- 
versed. I can, after a fashion, travel 
into the past — without affecting it, 
simply as an observer. I can show 
you Washington at Valley Forge, 
Lincoln at Gettysburg, and Wilson at 
Versailles. 

“These things of the past are fixed 
regions in space-time. But I can’t 
show you future events. I can’t show 
you Roosevelt in Berlin, because 
whether or not he gets to Berlin is 
not yet decided. It depends on too 
many atomic processes.” 
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“But your apparatus will show you 
the past?” 

“It will, if you’ll give me a hand 
for a whilel” 

Galway nodded, and they set to 
work. Galway himself was no great 
hand in a laboratory, but he could 
appreciate skill when he saw it, and 
he marveled at the intelligence that 
Leclerc’s fingers seemed to display. 
He himself was of some use as an as- 
sistant, and with Leclerc directing, 
the work progressed rapidly. 

A fourth table held the only part 
of the apparatus that Galway could 
understand. This was a television re- 
ceiving set, connected to work-table 
Number Three. But the ordinary 
tuning devices had been removed, and 
instruments of Leclerc’s own substi- 
tuted. 

Leclerc tightened a final screw, and 
paused. 

“Re^dy to go?” Galway asked. 

“In a way. My space-control scan- 
ner isn’t in good shape. It probably 
won’t get a view more than a few 
miles away from here. I’ll have to 
try extending the range later. But 
provided that I stayed within the city 
during those eighteen. months, it’ll do 
for now.” 

“How about the time control?” 

“I expect some trouble with that. 
I’ve done some preliminary experi- 
ments, and discovered that one turn 
of the control wheel seems to put me 
back a few months, and the next turn 
five years. But I’ll try to straighte.n 
that out later.” 

Leclerc had begun to adjust the 
different control switches; A sup- 
pressed excitement showed in his 
manner. Two of the vacuum tubes 
glowed. One remained cold. 

“Something wrong?” asked Galway. 

“No,” Leclerc assured. “That’s all 
right.” 

Galway was aware of a growing 
feeling of tension. Somehow he had 
come to share Leclerc’s faith in the 
machine. It was going to recreate the 
past for them — and finally, after all 
his tortured searching, Leclerc was 
going to learn what had happened to 
him during those eighteen months.. 

Leclercmoved over to the television 
set. A picture suddenly flashed on 


the screen, an image of Galway and 
Leclerc themselves, but in slightly 
different positions from the ones they 
now occupied. 

“That’s us a few minutes ago.” Le- 
clerc turned a dial slowly. And swore. 

The picture had turned into a dull 
blur. Leclerc kept fiddling with the 
controls, but the blur remained. Sud- 
denly a picture of himself alone 
flashed on the screen. 

“It isn’t as clear as I hoped,” he 
said anxiously. 

“Is that you four years ago, or ten, 
or twelve?” 

“I don’t know, but I’ll find out.” 

The image of Leclerc moved to the 
right. The real Leclerc dashed to the 
space control to keep himself in view. 
The image put on a hat and coat, then 
walked out of the room. A second 
later, they saw it in the street. 

W ECLERC had difficulty in con- 
trolling his excitement. The 
image made for a subway station, hesi- 
tated, then moved on. 

“By glory, I think I’ve hit it!” Le- 
clerc exclaimed. 

“You mean that this is the fime you 
started on your travels in amnesia?” 

“It seems incredible, but I think it 
is. What luck! I’ve gone down into 
that subway station every day for 
years. But as for the times I’ve 
passed it up and kept on going down 
the street — I don’t remember any ex- 
cept that one occasion four years ago. 

■ That is the last thing I do remember 
until I awoke in that flophouse. From 
that moment my mind was a blank.” 

The figure turned right, and Leclerc 
cursed as he lost it. But a second 
later the space control had brought it 
into view again. From then on they 
kept it in sight. 

The image of Leclerc was walking 
irresolutely. Finally it stopped, and 
raised a hand as if in pain to its head. 
For a few seconds it didn’t move. 

“I guess that’s how it happened,” 
breathed Leclerc. “No blow, no shock. 
Just a sudden blanking out of the 
mental processes.” 

The figure turned around, and made 
for the subway station it had passed. 
It put a nickel in a turnstile, and en- 
tered a train. 
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They could see the im^ge of Leclerc 
himself fairly well, but it was impos- 
sible to^a^_^ou^ clearly^ any-of^ the — 
"Other “passengers. Their faces were 
hazy, out of focus. 

For half an hour, the train moved 
on. It was a local, and even though 
the experience was no longer happen- 
ing to him, Leclerc couldn’t help ex- 
pressing his irritation. 

“Those blasted locals that stop 
every five or ten blocks are a nuisance. 

T must have lost my mind to take it.” 

Finally, Lederc’s image gpt out. 

It walked up a flight of stairs, then 
through a crowded station, and into a 
long tunnel. Here it took another 
train, and at the next stop got out 
again. ^ 

“Shuttle to Times Square,” mut- 
tered Galway unconsciously. He was 
staring in complete absorption. 

The image, once it reached Times 
Square, seemed at a loss again. It 
walked around uncertainly, and finally 
entered a movie theatre. For just a 
second Leclerc switched the space 
control to the theatre screen, and then 
he turned quickly back to his own 
image. 

•“One of those horror things. I hate 
them. What a personality change I 
must have undergone!” 

“Why not,” asked Galway, “turn the 
tim'J' control two hours ahead? 
There’s no sense in inflicting that epic 
on us. Especially, as we don’t even 
see it.” 

Leclerc shook his head. “I told you 
the time control is erratic. I’m not 
taking any chances of losing myself.” 

I T WAS two and a half hours be- 
fore the image arose to leave the 
theatre. It seemed as bewildered as 
before. They watched it start to cross 
a busy street with the traffic against 
it, and then draw back. 

The traffic light changed. But the 
figure remained motionless. Then, 
just as the green light died away, it 
moved forward 'again. A heavy truck 
bore down, and they saw the figure 
look up in alarm. 

A second later, Leclerc, searching 
frantically, found the spot where the 
truck had thrown his body. His image 
was lying motionless. 


“There’s that shock you said you 

didn’t get.” 

—“'You mean" that tKis'is tfie'incident 
that was responsible for my amnesia?” 

“Isn’t it?” 

Leclerc enlarged the image. Men 
were already crowding around, but he 
got the face into view without diffi- 
culty. The head was bloody, the 
skull — 

“Leclerc!” Galway exclaimed sud- 
denly. 

“What is it?” 

“Your skull is crushed ! I mean, in 
the picture !” 

“They must have taken me-.to the 
hospital.” 

“Hospital, like sin ! Take a look at 
yourself! Do you think you lived 
after that? They took you to the 
morgue! You were dead!” 

“Are you crazy?” 

Leclerc’s eyes were popping out of 
his head. 

“I think I am,” Galway muttered. 

The two men stared at each other. 
Then Leclerc turned back to the 
scanner. He traced his image a little 
further, enough to assure himself that 
Galway was right. He saw himself 
examined by a doctor, carted off to 
the morgue, and left on a cold slab. 
In a few days, if he had the patience 
to wait, he would see himself buried. 
He didn’t bother. 

Galway’s face was pale. 

“You really died,” he said. “It’s odd 
that you should have told me that at 
the beginning.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t mean it in a physi- 
cal sense. My personality died. But 
a new one took its place, and my 
body remained.” He gazed into a mir- 
ror, and put a hand to his head. “You 
don’t think I’m a ghost, do you?” 

“No, I don’t. You’re just as much 
alive as I am. And yet, you died. 
How do you explain it?” 

Leclerc was not ready with an 
answer. 

“r don’t explain it,” he replied 
slowly. “Something’s wrong, but I 
don’t know what. I’ll have to try 
again.” 

He began to manipulate the time 
scanner once more. It was not diffi- 
cult to catch an image of himself 
leaving the house. But most of the 
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time he caught the wrong image — 
of himself entering the subway di- 
rectly. It was at least two hours 
before he found the one he wanted. 

Galway stayed with him until he 
saw the image buy a ticket for the 
theatre again. Then he picked up his 
hat. 

“I’ll be blest if I sit through that 
show once more without seeing it,” 
he said. “Good night.” 

Leclerc didn’t even answer him. 
His eyes were shining a little too 
brightly, and he seemed not to hear; 
He was interested, as Galway put it 
to himself, in a certain little matter 
of life and death. 

It was about a week before Gal- 
way saw the man again. In that time, 
Leclerc had lost about ten pounds, 
and his face had become old and hag- 
-gard. 

“Did you solve the' difficulty?” 
Galway asked. 

“No, I did not. The next time I 
kept an eye on what happened until 
the very end.” 

“Until you were buried?” 

“Yes. It took several days, and I 
watched without leaving to eat or 
sleep. I had a crazy idea that maybe 
I wasn’t really dead, that perhaps 
some doctor performed a miracle, 
and patched me up again. It didn’t 
happen, of course. They put me under 
the ground, and I even saw myself 
beginning to rot. That was more 
than enough for me.” 

Galway shuddered. “It would have 
been, enough for me too. And you 
haven’t any idea of an explanation?” ' 

“No, I haven’t. No idea whatever. 
Great heavens above', I thought the 
state I was in before was bad enough. 
But no-\^? that I know what happened 
to me — this is worse.” 

He was right, thought Galway. He 
himself had spent an unpleasant week 
wondering at the explanation of 
Leclerc’s death. He could imagine 
what Leclerc had gone through. 

He spoke to Leclerc on the phone 
a month afterward. Still.no solution. 
This time Leclerc seemed not too far 
from insanity. And then Galway, feel- 
ing that he was of no help, and af- 
fected, by a kind of dread superstition 
that he tried in vain to shake off, as 


if Leclerc' were really a ghost, lost 
sight of him. 

S T WAS a year before he heard of 
Leclerc again. • There was a small 
one-column headline in one of the 
papers, and Galway stared at it at 
first without realizing what he was 
reading; 

MAN KILLED BY TRUCK 
IDENTIFIED 

The man who stepped out of a motion 
picture theatre in an apparent daze, and 
was then killed while crossing the street 
has been identified as Joseph Leclerc. 

Galway threw the paper down, and 
a shiver went through him. The ex- 
planation had been simple enough to 
any one not blinded, as Leclerc had 
been, by the prejudice of pre- 
conceived theories. Leclerc had ob- 
served the future instead of the past. 

His device was not a history-scan- 
ning machine at all. It was a device 
for looking ahead in time, not back. 
Why had he made the mistake he had? 
Galway had a fair idea. Somewhere, 
on those pages of calculations, Le- 
clerc had made a mistake. From one 
equation to the next he had substi- 
tuted . a plus sign where a minus 
should have been, or vice versa. And 
he had carried that mistake through 
to the very end. 

As simple and trifling a mistake as 
plus for minus, and his ideas of past 
and future had been twisted com- 
pletely about. He had said that no 
one could foresee the future, because 
the future was indeterminate. 

It had not been indeterminate for 
him. Every time he had looked into it, 
he had seen the same thing.. On the 
fatal day, he had left his laboratory 
with his mind in confusion, and had 
traced the same journey to death that 
he had watched his image make. 

The forgotten period in Leclerc’s 
past, which he had thought to see 
again, would now remain forgotten 
forever. 

, Galway threw the paper he had 
been holding onto a table, and then 
had to sit down because his knees 
were trembling. ' He was aware sud- 
denly of a great temptation. 

He could look into his own future. 
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stood up slowly, and made his way to 
Leclerc’s I^oxatoryj^ ^There^ - he- — 
'sm'asKed'^tHe apparatus that was now 
scattered over five tables instead of 
four. 

He ground pieces of glass under 
his heel with a fury that was in- 
spired by both anger and fear. 

It was only the television set that 
he thriftily left undamaged for the 
sake of Leclerc’s unkno\ni heirs. 



He could do just as Leclerc had done, 
trace his own history to the end, dis- 
cj)yer_what_kind-oLlife he-would lead," ’ 
'how he would die. 

If he looked, the sight would drive 
him crazy, just as it would have 
driven Leclerc crazy if he had lived a 
little longer. He was sure of that. 
All the same, the temptation was 
strong, almost irresistible. 

When his knees felt stronger, he 
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The Physical Pain Thorne Went Through Was as Nothing 
Compared to the Mental Anguish of His Tormentor! 


"pfN a room of bare 
’ I iJ concrete two men 
'I stood face to face.- 

• I The black-bearded man 

!j|| “Forget that our 

I I countries are at .war— 
!l forget that you and I 
’ll are enemies, and let me 

II beg of you to tell them 
•||jj ■ what they want to 

III know; for I would not 
ill willingly condemn any 
•n human being to the tor- 
ture you } are about to 

undergo!” 

The other, whose face was white and 
whose jaw was set, smiled grimly. 

“Sir, you are a hypocrite. I happen to 
know that the device is of your own in- 
vention.” 

“True, I conceived it myself— true,- it, 
was built under my sup«rvision; but 1 acted 
under orders. They told me to devise a 
method of extracting information from cap- 
tured prisoners, and I have done it. The 
Council has sent you to me, and I will not 
hesitate to obey its orders. I love my coun- 
try, sir — as much as you do yours.” 

“The noble Council that must torture a 
helpless man!” mocked the other. 

The black-bearded man flushed, but re- 
mained calm. 

“A little after the beginning of this cen- 
tury,” he said seriously, “the nations of the 
earth joined against each other in a strug- 
gle which we still know by the name of the 
World War. It was a struggle of brute 
force. Tens of thousands of men clashed 
together, hacking each other with knives 
called bayonets, or disemboweling each 
other at short range with gunpowder pro- 
jectiles. 

“True, they made rudimentary attempts 
to . smother each other with gases — true, 
they engaged in petty squabbles above the 
ground in their suicidal flying planes; but 
these were merely side-shows. The basic 
principle of the affair- was the man-to-man 
combat. At that time, therefore — ” 

“You can spare me your history lessons, 
I hope!” interrupted the other impatiently. 

The man raised his hand. “I have good 
reasons for saying what I do,” he insisted. 
“At that time, therefore, the importance 
of any particular man— even of one in com- 
mand of his fellows — was not great; and 
his capture was an event of no particular 
Copyright, 19S1, by 


significance. He might have some -minor 
information on strategy, but the method 
of attack was so cut and dried as to be 
never in doubt. 

“If a captured man were a spy, his cap- 
tors usually were contented to threaten him 
with death; and, if He told them nothing, 
they would stand him against a wall and 
shoot him. 

“In 1980, however, it is different. In 
these days of scientific warfare the impor- 
tance of the individuaThas been greatly en- 
hanced. The destructive knowledge that 
one man can hold in his brain is enormous 
— awful! 

“The Council has reason to believe that 
you know the particulars of an attack which 
is to be launched against' us. Every de- 
structive agency has its antidote — every 
attack its defense. And that is why you 
must tell us what you know.” 

“That is why I will not tell you what I 
know.” 

/‘That we shall see. Dr. Thorne!” 


EDITOR'S NOTE 
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BJornsen pointed at the metallic belt 


HORNE remained silent. For the last 
two days since his capture he had heard 
nothing but threats; and now they irritated 
rather than frightened him. For hours at a 
time, he had been heckled and browbeaten 
by the most vigorous members of the Coun- 
cil, but not one scrap of information had 
he divulged. As a last resort they had sent 
him to Bjornsen, the great scientist and in- 
ventor, whom two short years ago — ^before 
the outbreak of the war — he would have 
been proud to call his friend. 

A hot anger gripped him. Friend 1 Never 
could he forgive Bjornsen for this humili- 
ation of a fellow scientist. After trying 
his other methods of browbeating him, they 
had put him in this place of bare concrete. 
And now Bjornsen had come with more 
threats I 

Hate gleamed in his eyes. “Bjornsen, I 
will never tell you what our attack will be. 
You will never know until it comes and you 
are as helpless as a child in our hands — 
you, your wise Council, and your whole na- 
tion! 

“You began this war, but we shall end 


it," he continued tauntingly. “And you are 
helpless. We shall not use anything so 
old-fashioned as poison gas, so childish as 
projected disease. bacilli, or so unsatisfac- 
tory as destructive atomic force. No I Our 
plans are made, the day is set, and — " 

“Enough!" Bjornsen’s face was working 
with fear and fury. He pressed a button in 
the wall by his side. 

“I think you are a little too sure of your- 
self, Dr. Thorne. I have warned you; I 
tried to be decent to you; now all of that 
is at an end." 

Heavy muffled footsteps sounded in the 
corridor. Two muscular Negroes appeared, 
pushing gingerly between them a strange 
machine. It was squat and heavy looking, 
like an upright egg, small end uppermost, 
and resting upon three broad, rubber-shod 
wheels. The top was surmounted by 
small sharp spikes. Other spikes stuck out 
maliciously from the body and all of them 
were colored a dark green, shiny, radiant, 
malignant. 

Thorne was silent, staring at the contriv- 
ance in utter amazement. 
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At a guttural word from Bjornsen they 
released it in the middle of the floor, across 
which it started slowly moving. One of 
the Negroes handed him what appeared to 
be a belt, made of finely meshed metal 
threads. This he cast clanking into a 
corner. 

And then Thorne felt a cold sensation in 
his stomach. He gazed wide-eyed. The 
crawling thing was turning slowly — turn- 
ing in the direction of the belt! 

The black-bearded man regarded it lov- 
ingly. 

“You are surprised, I think,” he said with 
a mocking smile. His fury had abated, and 
he spoke maliciously — cruelly. 

“I will explain to you my pretty crawl- 
ing thing. It is powered by a battery 
which will propel it for fifty hours. You 
see that it is moving toward the metal in 
the corner. That is mysterious— -eh?” 

Thorne said nothing. From the belt of 
the other hung a small ray pistol. A sudden 
leap might get it . . . 

“That is mysterious only to you,” Bjorn- 
sen continued. “The metal yonder is 
highly magnetized. Within my toy is a 
magnetic needle which controls its move- 
ments. Thus it has — ah — it has — an affin- 
ity! That is good — eh?” He chuckled. 
“And it is so shaped that it will not lie 
upon its back like a turtle. Ah, no! That 
would make it helpless — eh? 

“Also I should warn you very earnestly — 
for it concerns you— that the prongs are 
needle-sharp, and 'are coated — pay atten- 
tion!^ — are coated with a peculiar poison- 
ous vegetable substance from the region of 
the Amazon River. There the natives use 
it on the missiles which they hurl. The 
slightest prick . . .” He laughed — but did 
not complete his sentence. 

Thorne was scarcely listening to this 
harangue, although he vaguely realized its 
deadly import. He was tensing himself 
for a spring. 

“1 had thought of an alternative,” the 
man continued conversationally. “I had 
thought of attaching a compartment filled 
with one of my poison gases, which would • 
be released when my toy met with any re- 
sistance. But I prefer the prongs. The gas 
seemed too — too — what shall I say? — too 
anesthetic! You see, I—” 

T this point Thorne leaped. The man 
jumped back. 

“Seize him!” he shouted. Like two great 
cats, the Negroes were upon him; and his 
struggles were useless. 

“Hold him!” ordered Bjornsen. He 
walked over, and picked up the belt toward 
which the strange thing was relentlessly 
moving. This he pulled around the waist 
of the struggling Thorne. He snapped a 
padlock, and stood back rubbing his hands. 

“You and my toy,” he said calmly, “shall 
play a game of hide and seek together— in 
the dark! To aid you, you will notice that 
I have placed a small green light at each 
end of my toy., 1 hope that you will watch 
it carefully. I have found that it requires 


about twenty seconds to cross this floor. 
Oh yes! It has been used. The last man 
that played the game told us what we 
wanted after twenty hours. A sad case, 
though; he is now completely insane!” 

Shaking his head sadly, he spoke to the 
Negroes. They released Thorne, and went 
into the passageway. Thorne stood still; 
he could think of nothing to say or do.' 
The black-bearded man bowed ceremoni- 
ously. 

“I hope that you will not be cold,” he 
said. “I am sorry that I cannot let you 
have more clothes. However, you will find 
yourself becoming warm naturally. ' When 
you want me you have only to press this 
button in the wall. You should shift your 
position soon. Good-by!” 

He slipped into the passageway and 
slammed the heavy door. 

Thome felt a sensation of relief that he 
was alone. He looked around him curi- 
ously. The room was square, about fifteen 
feet across, and absolutely bare. The walls 
and floor were of concrete. In the ceiling 
gleamed a white dome of light. 

Slowly he became conscious of a soft 
whirring soimd behind him. He looked 
down. . Less than three inches from his leg 
—pointed the green prongs! The light sud- 
denly went out; absolute blackness envel- 
oped him. He stumbled blindly forward, 
and crashed against the wall. He faced 
around, panting and shaking. 

And then, as his eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness, he saw the green light. It 
was small and dim; it cast no gleam. Eying 
it intently, the man felt his way along the 
wall to the farthest corner of the room. 

He sat on the floor; for he knew that he 
must conserve his strength, and the iron 
belt was very heavy. He was not fright- 
ened now. The ease with which he had 
evaded the thing gave him confidence. 
Twenty seconds to, get^to him, it would 
take. . . 

He set about reviewing in his mind the 
conversation with Bjornsen. He shouldn’t 
have lost his temper; that had been a mis- 
take. Still, he hadn’t told them anything 
useful. They could never guess— never! 
His mind traveled back to the time of his 
great discovery— over a year ago, now. 

He remembered how he had been exper- 
imenting in his laboratory with new mgh- 
frequency radio waves for the control of 
air torpedoes; how by coordinating a series 
of oscillators he had achieved high fre- 
quencies never before dreamed of — a mil- 
lion kilocycles and more; how. his whole 
body had been gripped as by an awful 
power; how the world had gone black be- 
fore his eyes, and he had known no more. 

Vividly he recalled his recovery two 
days later in the hospital and his consul- 
' tation with the puzzled doctor, who said he 
had suffered complete paralysis of the 
nerves, but could suggest no cause. 

With typical scientific curiosity Thorne 
had set to work to solve the mystery. The 
fact that his laboratory assistant had suf- 
fered in exactly the same way was the clue 
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that finally led to his astounding discovery 
— that radio waves passing through th^ 
body .^ithin a -certain -range’- of 'very 'High 
'frequencies attack the nerves, producing a 
temporary complete paralysis! 

And yet it was not unbelievable, as he 
had pointed out many times since then. 
Electromagnetic waves affect the optic 
nerves only within a very narrow range of 
frequencies. There are many other colors 
than those that we see such as red, violet, 
blue, green . . . 

Green! 

As he thought, his eyes had been fastened 
upon the green light. It was the only use 
for them. The darkness was so complete 
that he could see no part of his own body. 

He grew puzzled, then uneasy. It should 
be moving, he knew; yet it appeared to be 
perfectly stationary. The whirring sound 
had never ceased. 

UDDENLY, nervously, he leaped to his 
feet. The realization of what this 
meant had come to him. He could not see 
it move! The only tool of perspective left 
to him — that of change in size — was gone. 
He felt his way hurriedly along the wall, 
turned a corner, and moved on until he 
could see no green light at all. He knew 
that he. must be opposite the side of the 
machine. He stood absolutely still, strain* 
ing his eyes. 

A speck appeared, moved. He could tell 
that it was moving slowly sideward. Then 
it became stationary. And he knew that 
the thing had turned, and was once more 
coming steadily toward him. He remained 
motionless as long as he could, but the 
thought of being in that direct line was 
unnerving. Again he stumbled along the 
wall. He sank to the floor in a comer, 
only to struggle to his feet again and move 
uneasily on. 

He was losing his sense of the passage 
of time. Twenty seconds to cross the 
floor, Bjornsen had said. Two minutes— 
twenty minutes — an hour — it was all the 
same! 

The room was a room no longer. , It was 
an endless wall which scraped his skin as 
he fled — which bumped and jarred him at 
its corners. 

Hunted by a relentless green death in a 
timeless and spaceless darkness! The man 
trembled. The palms of his hands were 
clammy. He moved in spasmodic jerks, 
breathing unevenly. 

The man became tired. The realization 
that he was wasting precious energy slowly 
calmed him. 

“I must keep my head!” he muttered. ‘T 
must I” 

For the first time -his thoughts turned on 
the machine itself. Surely a senseless 
thing could not hunt a man to his death! 
It was inconceivable. He struggled for a 
minute to remove the belt, but realized the 
futility of that. No, he must attack the 
thing itself. 

He followed the wall until no green light 
was visible. Breathing heavily, he crept 


out across the floor. He tried to guide _ 
hjmself_ by . .the_.whirring -soundr ’but “it" 
"“seemed to come from everywhere. Sud- 
denly a green light appeared. Clenching 
his fists and setting his teeth, the man 
walked deliberately toward it as far as he 
dared. 

Then he circled quickly, and knew that 
he must be almost at the side of the thing. 
He thought that the whirring was louder. 

He leaned over, and reached down. 

With a cry he leaped back. In the nick 
of time he had remembered the deadly 
green spikes on top.' He must approach it 
from below. Calming himself, he got to his 
knees. He reached his hand along the floor 
— ^farther — farther . . . 

He touched something hard and smooth. 

It was vibrating softly. Feeling his way 
carefully, he maneuvered until he had a 
hand on each side, his fingers beneath it. 

He was going to lift it as high as he could, 
and dash it to the floor. He got to his feet 
and pulled upward with air his strength. 
The thing was unbelievably heavy. He 
raised it a few inches; then his fingers 
gave away, and he fell backward. There 
was a loud bump;, but the soft whirring 
never ceased. 

Nerving himself, he returned to the 
attack. He would turn it on its back. Per- 
haps Bjornsen had lied to him. By a 
series of careful maneuvers he got both 
hands under one side, and heaved. He 
leaped back against the wall, trembling. 
The thing had righted itself so quickly 
that the cold metal had grazed his ankle. 
He remembered a toy he had once, like 
this. It would rest in no position except on 
its base. 

He would try once more. He stood with 
his back against the wall, his legs wide 
apart, and waited. He could not telj how 
long he waited, but suddenly the thing was 
very near. The light was almost beneath 
him. Now he could see its slow advance. 

He tensed himself. He was terribly afraid, 
but he did not move. And then, as it 
seemed about to press itself upon him, he 
jiunped sideward. And then what he had 
hoped for happened. 

The whirring ceased, the light stopped 
in its advance, and he knew that the deadly 
prongs were against the wall. 

H e knew that there were prongs at the 
other end, he knew that the devilish 
thing could reverse itself, but he blindly 
hoped that because it was stopped it would 
not start again. He crossed the floon He 
held his breath. To his ears came the soft, 
steady purr. He sank to the floor, sobbing. 

He knew that he could not leave the wall 
again. Never again could he approach that 
awful machine voluntarily. He must flee — 
flee continually — how long? Fifty hours, 
his tormentor had said. That meant noth- 
ing. What was an hour? How. . . 

Light — dazzling, blinding! He clapped 
his hands to his eyes. It was some minutes 
before he could see — see the thing ap- 
proaching from the center of the floor — 
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squat, implacable. Quickly he looked away. 
On the floor by the door, lay food, and wa- 
ter in a paper cup. He knew that he was 
being watched. 

High in the door was a porthole of heavy 
glass. Faintly he heard a laugh. A mad 
anger gripped him. He ran at the machine, 
and beat its hard sides with his fists. The 
light went out. His terror returning with 
the darkness, he retreated, hit heavily 
against. the wall, and fell. 

He tried to close his eyes to shut out the 
green light,' but he could not. He must 
watch it; it held him. He felt that he could 
not move. He heard his heartbeats blended 
with the soft purr behind that dull, green, 
menacing eye. It was coming — coming . . . 

.With a shuddering sigh he staggered to 
his feet. He couldn’t stand it — he didn’t 
care what happened. He felt along the wall 
— There! He had it. His finger was on 
the button. 

Then realization came, and he paused. 
He, Dr. Thorne, who had already been 
hailed as the savior of his country, was 
now its betrayer. He, who had supervised 
the construction of the great broadcasting 
machine which was to make helpless the 
enemies of his country, was now about to 
make it useless. His hand dropped from 
the button and clenched by his side. Rather 
than do that he would cast himself upon 
those deadly prongs. 

And yet, even as the thought came to his 
mind, he knew that he could never ap- 
proach the thing. His eyes fixed upon the 
green light and, a horrible fear in his heart, 
he backed slowly away. 

The man lay huddled in a corner, staring 
— fascinated by the point of green. It 
would get him now. Time after time he 
had forced his failing body into action. 
There had been periods of calm, when he 
had paced slowly along the endless wall 
until his feet were abraded and sore; there 
had been periods of madness when he had 
lurched to right and left, bumping and 
bruising himself. But he had grown weak. 
He had eaten the food, and no more had 
come. 

For an interminable time he had fought 
off drowsiness. In spite of all his efforts 
his eyes would close. He had counted 
sixty times sixty, and had dozed — warned 
by a sixth sense he had awakened to a green 
light very near, had leaped up in terror, 
had rushed headlong against the unyielding 


wall, had sunk down helpless. It would get 
him now. 

The green light grew and grew. It be- 
came immense — all encompassitig. The 
steady whir grew louder and louder. With 
a piercing pain in his side, he was sinking 
—falling headlong into a great, green, roar- 
ing void — down — swiftly down . . . 

Sunlight on a white coverlet, bending fig- 
ures, and; 

“Feeling better, Doctor?” 

Thorne turned his head upon the pillow. 
He recognized the voice of Rand, his as- 
sistant, and strove to speak. 

“Please lie quietly. You are in a hospi- 
tal, and you are all right.” ' 

Thorne stirred uneasily. His body was 
very sore— especially one side. He wet his 
lips with his tongue. 

“Please don’t try to talk. I will tell you 
everything that happened. Because of your 
capture the attack was made ahead of 
schedule, and it was a glorious success. 
When they recovered, they begged for 
peace at any terms. . The war is over!” 

T horne smiled weakly. He was very 
happy. There were other things he 
wanted to know, however. He opened his 
mouth, but the other continued. 

“Well, an air squadron was sent over 
right away because the first thii^ every- 
body wanted to do was to find you, if you 
were still alive; and I went along with 
them, of course. When we got there they 
took us to a big house, and in the cellar we 
found you. You were all rolled up in a 
corner, and right beside you was the 
strangest machine I have ever seen. 

“Three prongs on the front of it had 
pierced your side. A sort of metal belt 
around your waist was all that kept it from 
killing you. But with that and the radio 
paralysis on top of it, we thought you were 
surely gone, and I congratulate — ” 
Thorne’s eyes were wide with wonder. 
“But the prongs— the poison?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Poison? Nobody saw any poison. The 
prongs were painted green, but why any- 
body should want to paint them we couldn’t 
imagine. Maybe — ” 

Thorne closed his eyes, and sighed. Then 
he laughed brokenly, triumphantly. 

“Of course he didn’t want to kill me,” he 
muttered. “The devil, the clever devil!” 
And nobody knew what he meant. 
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T his war is going to be won 
by fighting men — by men on 
blazing deserts, on northern 
wastes; by men fighting in the air and 
on scattered seas. Wherever the 
enemy is, our fighting men will attack 
and attack until victory is won. 

The supreme task of all behind 
the battle lines is to provide the guns, 
the tanks, the planes, the ships, the 
equipment to make our fighting men 
strong and irresistible. They can fight 
and win, if we are certain that no 
second is lost in producing and send" 
ing them the weapons and the sup' 
plies so urgently needed now and un" 
til the final shot is fired that destroys 
the Axis. 

A long, hard struggle faces us. 
Some few still talk despairingly of the 
need for greater sacrifices, of the little 
things that we must forego, of 
changes in the everyday habits of 
life of the civilian population. 

Those at home, in factories, in 
fields, in the thousands of jobs the na" 
tional effort requires, are demonstrat" 




ing every day through selfless service 
their willingness and determination 
to concentrate all energies on winning 
the war. 

The spirit of America is one of our 
greatest assets. It stems from an abid- 
ing faith in our way of life which we 
shall preserve and expand. This spirit 
is an asset which the whip-driven 
Axis powers do not possess, and never 
can. Only free men and women can 
own such a precious treasure. 

You on the' home front and we in 
the Army are a team. Our goal is 
victory. Let us not delude ourselves. 
We haven’t had too much success so 
far. Let us not indulge in the luxury 
of wishful thinking. Our foe is strong 
and resourceful. This is no Saturday 
afternoon football game. It is a grim 
and deadly business. 

Sweat, fortitude, unfailing devo- 
tion to daily tasks, no matter how 
trivial they may seem — these are the 
ingredients of victory. 

Our fighting men are on the march 
in far-flung regions of the world, 
striking with unexampled courage at 
the enemy. They won’t fail you. 

Give ’em firepower! 
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Former Pals of an Ex-Space 
Pirate Face Annihilation 
When Red Carson Goes 
Into A ction to Save a Plag ue- 
Stricken Martian City! 

^ OR two weeks, its people hope- 
lessly scanning the amplifying 
screen of the Observatory for 
armed cruisers from Terra, and 
hearses daily dragging corpses of. 
Nitrobacter Plague victims to gutted 
graves. Mars City, a small outpost in 
the Syrtis Major area of Mars, had 
been blockaded. 

The colony had no right to expect 
help from war-torn Terra, where mil- 
lions of lives were at stake. 

Perhaps help would come too late; 
the plague 'was raging unchecked. 
The only serum and antitoxin that 
could conquer the plague were cached 
in Phobos, where, on- the satellite’s 
airless and frigid surface, they were 
kept from deteriorating. 

All the time, Konrad’s pirate fleet, 
which had been organized by the late 
Hugh “Red” CarsOn, were cruising to 
and fro on a death watch. It was Kon- 
rad’s cheap way of winning the col- 
ony’s treasures, a peculiar carbon 
isotope that could be rendered radio- 
active for a long time. 

In Mars City, a half-hearted sem- 
blance of daily life went on. Men con- 
tinued to operate the automatic load- 
ers that stacked Martian carbon into 
loading bins — pathetically useless 
jobs. The freighters, already choked 
with this, carbon, could npt run to 
Terra because of Konrad’s blockade. 


Hugh iabb«d the flHng button 
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Carbon could not save Nitrobacter 
Plague victims’ lives; 

One. o f. the.men'-operating'thFloader 
was Hugh. Who he was, and where 
he came from, nobody in Mars' City 
knew. 

When he appeared, he was a man 
broken in spirit. His story was that 
his transport had been attacked by 
Konrad, and they were the only sur- 
vivors. ' 

There was nothing remarkable 
about Hugh. ' A short man, barely five 
feet, six inches, thick-set without su- 
perfluous flesh, hard as vulcanite plas- 
tic. He had a broken nose and a 
poorly healed scar that ran vividly 
across his forehead, wounds sustained 
in the space fight against Konrad. But 
his eyes. They were a sparkling blue 
like tropical Terra sky and had that 
mysterious vividness that belonged 
only to exceptional men. With all this 
went a mop of brilliant red hair. 

But Hugh was ' only an ordinary 
man, apparently without a single tal- 
ent to set him above the crowd. He 
had an exceptionally beautiful wife, 
Rosalie. The crew of the freighter 
that had picked him in Titan^ had been 
openly contemptuous of him, though 
respectful to his wife. 

third-shift worker came to him. 
Without word, Hugh turned the 
controls of the automatic loader over 
to him. Away he walked with the sin- 
gular rolling gait of a spacehound, to- 
ward the city’s walkways. 

Hugh took no notice of the creak- 
ing hearses and of the horror-stricken 
faces of those who had lost their kin. 
He had seen death in its worst forms 
so often that Nitrobacter Plague 
alone made no impression on him. 

His wife was waiting for him in 
their little apartment when he ar- 
rived.- They embraced and as Hugh 
looked at her again, his face showed 
his anxiety for her. 

Slightly taller than he, Rosalie was 
still a very beautiful woman, although 
unmistakable lines of suffering had 
crept into her face. She was slim and 
had the smooth, well-proportioned 
figure that set her apart from the 
women of Mars City. Her lovely dark 
hair showed here and there a strand 


of gray. Her eyes were troubled. 
_ !‘CplQnel._ Hanlon- -made ""anotlTer' 
"speech,” Hugh said, his tone betray- 
ing contempt for the military gov- 
ernor of Mars City. 

Rosalie looked at him with interest. 

“What did he say?” she asked. 

“He said he’s organizing an attack 
that’s sure to break the blockade. He’s 
lying. Three fighters, that’s all he 
has. His transports are vulnerable. 
He can’t beat Konrad by sticking his 
tongue out at him. If he means it, 
he’ll have to be a darn good strate- 
gist.” Then he added, as he sat down, 
“which he isn’t.” 

“But he’s trying to keep up the 
city’s morale,” Rosalie said. 

Hugh shrugged. “Morale will im- 
prove by more modesty on Hanlon’s 
part. By the way, he showed us the 
disposition of Konrad’s fleet by ampli- 
fying screen.” 

“Well?” 

“Konrad’s ship is well behind the 
blockading fighters,” Hugh remarked. 
“He lets his men take the brunt of 
any attack. He’s made sure that his 
precious fat skin isn’t touched.” 

“You know so much about Konrad,” 
said Rosalie slowly and a bit bitterly. 
“You are the dnly one who can take 
advantage of his weakness.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why don’t you, Hugh Red Carson, 
break Konrad’s blackade?” 

Rosalie looked at Hugh, alias Hugh 
Red Carson, who hung his head with- 
out replying. Since he had been de- 
posed as pirate leader, his spirit had 
been broken. 

It had been different when Hugh 
was the swashbuckling leader of the 
wild pirates, whom he kept in check 
by stern discipline. She had been 
Rosalie Saulnier, a young chemist at- 
tached to the space freighter, Orjon. 

Hopelessly trapped by Hugh’s 
clever tactics, the Orion’s skipper was 
forced to surrender without having 
fired a shot in defense. After board- 
ing the Orion, Hugh saw her and took 
her with him. She hated him, hated 
all his men, Konrad especially. 

Konrad, trusted lieutenant of Red 
Carson, was Falstaffian in appearance. 
Outwardly he was a fat buffoon, with 
resplendent clothes, who loved drink 
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and debauchery. But Rosalie’s femi- 
nine intuition warned her against 
Konrad, and later she saw the reason. 
Behind the mass of fat lay a sly and 
calculating mind. 

Though she knew that Red Carson 
was in love with her, she hated him at 
first. Then she realized that he was 
not an ordinary pirate. His stern dis- 
cipline kept the pirates from massa- 
cring captives. Later, when Konrad 
took over the fleet, discipline broke 
and the pirates resorted to blood baths 
for their prisoners. 

C URIOUS about Red Carson, she 
found out more about him. Car- 
son had been the youngest skipper of 
the Black Ball space transports. Long 
suspected by the Space Patrol, his em- 
ployer, a space baron, had made him. a 
scapegoat for his greed by having con- 
traband shifted to Carson’s ship while 
he was treating the young skipper at 
dinner. After his arrest, Carson 
staged a clever and daring escape to 
the pirate stronghold of CalUsto. 

It was the force of Red Carson’s 
character that brought the pirates to- 
gether under his standard- He preyed 
only on barons’ sp^e cargo ships, 
never on tramp ships owned by their 
skippers. The richness of his loot, his 
brilliant space fighting tactics, and his 
economy with human lives made him 
highly popular with his men. 

Rosalie became overwhelmed by 
Carson’s subtle attentions. One morn- 
ing she found a bunch of white and 
gold Callistan show-flowers on her 
breakfast table. These flowers could 
be picked only by climbing the dan- 
gerous precipices of Callisto. Then 
Red Carson gave her microfilms of the 
latest Terra novels. There were more 
of such attentions, and,, then hate 
turned to love. She married him and 
became queen of the pirate colony in 
CalUsto. , 

She remained faithful to Red after 
he was deposed, though his disgrace 
had cost her much in suffering. And 
though Konrad had offered her every- 
thing in the Solar System if she would 
abandon her mate, Rosalie still did 
not forsake him. All this was a year 
ago. 

“Konrad did not really win. the 


duel,” she' said, eying Hugh tenderly. 
“He sabotaged your space fighter. You 
couldn’t maneuver her. He took ad- 
vantage of it and downed you.” 

Hugh nodded. “Yes, and with mini- 
mum risk to his skin.” 

“Then why don’t you break his 
blockade?” asked Rosalie. “Konrad is 
sly, but he is a poor tactician.” 

Rosalie wanted Hugh to return to 
society, to cease being an outlaw. To 
break Konrad’s blockade was his su- 
preme chance. 

Hugh looked at her and shook his 
head. 

“It will not work,” he said. “I’m a 
wanted pirate here. If I make myself 
known, they’d shoot me at oiice. If 
Colonel Hanlon doesn’t, Major Rose 
will. He’s that type.” 

Rosalie sighed and went to the ro- 
botphone to order food. She stopped 
suddenly as though struck by some 
invisible object. She swayed, clutched 
wildly for supports out of reach. Her 
breath came in short, loud gasps. Her 
face flushed. 

Alarmed, Hugh sprang to his feet — 
but she collapsed before he could 
reach her. Her head struck the floor 
with a dull thud. 

With shaking fingers, Hugh forced 
her mouth open. There was a thick 
globule, dark and slimy, at the base 
of her throat. Soon there would be 
more of them and eventually enough 
to block the passage -of air and thus 
choke her. 

It was Nitrobacter Plague! 

Frantic, Hugh put a call through to 
the emergency hospital. A nurse ar- 
rived and confirmed his fears. She 
ordered Rosalie to be taken to Quar- 
antine. 

Left alone, Hugh was crushed. For 
a long time, as he stared at the floor, 
intense despair and an utter hopeless- 
ness left him weak and trembling. He 
had not realized until then how 
much Rosalie meant to him. 

He, got up and walked to the win- 
dow. He saw Phobos so bright and 
so tantalizing. Dots that marked 
Konrad’s ships moved aicross th'e sat- 
ellite’s surface, a stern warning of 
impending doom. Flushing with rage, 
Hugh shook his fists at the ships. 

Then all at once, Rosalie’s last 
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words rang in his ears, “Why don’t 
you break Konrad’s blockade?” 

He— looked- again at’ the— cruising^ 

ships in the air. He tried hard to 
recall the disposition of the pirate 
fleet as he had seen it through the Ob- 
servatory’s amplifying screen. It 
came, surprisingly clear. 

“Yes, Rosalie,” Hugh smiled grimly, 
“I will break Konrad’s blockade and 
you will live.” 

« 4 : * « « 

Colonel Hanlon shook his head, 

“No, Your plan is a mad scheme.” 
He looked steadily at Hugh. “The 
pirates will get you before you are 
out of Mars’ gravitation ring.” 

“It’s my risk,” Hugh pleaded. “I 
can do it!” 

Again Colonel Hanlon shook his 
head. 

“Sorry,” he said stubbornly, “I ap- 
preciate your offer, but we have only 
three fighters. . We can’t risk any 
more.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that, while 
people are dying of Nitrobacter 
Plague, you are doing nothing?” 
Hugh’s remarks were to the point, and 
Colonel Hanlon flushed. 

Major Rose, the space fighter group 
commander, came to his superior’s 
rescue. 

“It seems to me,” he said, eyeing 
Hugh with unconcealed contempt, 
“that in times of stress, certain people 
should not try to advise those who 
are charged with delicate duties and 
tell them what to do.” 

Hugh whirled on him. “But ,what 
delicate duty have you done so far?” 

Major Rose and Colonel Hanlon 
glared at Hugh. Their refusal to lis- 
ten to him and their obvious contempt 
only served to heighten his outraged 
self-respect. He suddenly was no 
longer Hugh, the beaten man. He be- 
came once more Hugh Red Carson, 
the swashbuckler, though neither 
Rose nor Hanlon knew his real iden- 
tity. 

Hugh advanced toward Rose’s desk. 
Placing a hand on it, and leaning over, 
he spoke distinctly and slowly. 

“Delicate duties cannot be acconi- 
plished merely by sitting down and 
hoping for the best.” 


Rose’s hard eyes considered him a 

moment, _ 

'"“We sent airiHe”fighfer8 we had,” 
he said. “Only three returned.” 

Hugh laughed hard and loud. 
There was a contemptuous ring in liis 
laughter that caused Rose to Hush. 

“What are you laughing at?” de- 
manded Hanlon, furious. 

Hugh whirled. “I’m laughing at 
your childish attempts to break Kon- 
rad’s blockade. You did send fighters, 
yes, but you sent them into a trap. Oh, 
you call yourselves space fighters 
when you don’t know the elements of 
tactics.” 

Rose sprang to his feet. Hanlon ad- 
vanced toward him, reddening 
angrily. 

“And while people die;” he contin- 
ued, “you keep the rest of your fight- 
ers here in case Konrad attacks. No, it 
isn’t Konrad. He’s too careful of his 
precious skin. He waits for us to die 
first before he lands. Don’t forget he 
has access to serum and antitoxin in 
Phobos.” 

“Where did you learn so much 
about Konrad?” snarled Rose. “You 
must be a pirate yourself.” 

“That’s right. I’m Red Carson.” 

Hugh’s announcement stunned the 
officers. Rose recovered first and 
lanced toward him. But the ex-pirate 
had expected this, and . before Rose 
had a chance to do anything he felt 
strong hands grip his arm and pull 
hard. He was thrown off balance and 
twisted around. Before he realized 
it, his back was pressed against 
Hugh’s body, his arms pinioned be- 
hind him and he could not move. 

T hen Hugh took Rose’s blast gun 
out of its holster. He swung it 
full on Hanlon who had been running 
to help the major. 

“Stay where you are,” Hugh or- 
dered. “I’m desperate.” 

Hanlon stopped, a little unbeliev- 
ing. 

“Don’t move,” Hugh warned again, 
“or there may be an accident!” 

Hugh pushed Major Rose away, 
thus freeing his arm. He had both 
men covered. 

“Since you’re unwilling to let me 
have a fighter and carry out my little 
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plan, I’ll have to take one by force.” 
Hugh spoke calmly but decisively. 
"I’m pretty desperate, don’t forget 
that. Kindly give me your arm, 
Colonel Hanlon.” 

Hanlon swallowed hard and offered 
his right arm. Hugh tucked his left 
^rm through Hanlon’s right and 
thrust his right hand with the blast 
gun into his jacket. 

"Look here. The gun’s invisible, 
but it’s aiming at you, nonetheless. 
You have my word I’ll shoot you dead 
at the slightest provocation. Under- 
stand?” 

Hanlon nodded. Hugh looked at 
Rose who also nodded understanding. 

“All right, it’s settled,” said Hugh. 
“We’re going to the spaceport. You 
will send your men away.” 

Guards and workers were surprised 
to see Colonel Hanlon come out of the 
Observatory, arm in arm with Hugh, 
an ordinary worker, and apparently 
on the friendliest terms. For, as they 
went, Hugh was joking and laughing, 
briskly^ Rose, walking a few paces 
ahead of them, did not laugh. 

They reached'the spaceport. 

"Now shoo your tin soldiers away,” 
Hugh hissed into Hanlon’s ear. 

Hanlon paused, but when he felt 
Hugh’s pistol press against the small 
of his back, he gave the necessary or- 
ders. The guards saluted and boarded 
a rocket-powered ground transport. 

When the guards disappeared, 
Hugh motioned to a fighter he had 
picked with a swift appraisal of her 
qualities. 

"Now board that ship,” he ordered. 

Rose opened his mouth to protest, 
but when Hugh drew the gun out of 
his jacket and pointed it menacingly 
at him, he submitted without a word 
and boarded the ship followed by Col- 
onel Hanlon. Not until they Were 
standing in front of the outer airlock 
hatch, where he had ordered them to 
st^, did Hugh board. 

Then he walked to the hatch door. 
"Get out!” he commanded them, 
swinging the gun to show the way out. 

Rose and Hanlon sprang out, and 
the door slammed behind them. Hugh 
opened and closed the inner airlock 
door and raced toward the controls. 
He was gratified when the indicators 


told him that the radioactive carbon 
fuel casks were full, and the fixed 
atomic annihilators were loaded. 

He sat down in the control wicker 
and shoved the T-stick backwards. 
Then he started the motors. 

m ED CARSON watched the de- 
ploying pirate ships through the 
little amplifying screen on his fighter. 
For a moment, his fingers handled the 
firing button , on the T-stick, but he 
controlled his impulse to turn it on. 

He was one against great odds and 
he had to use his head. 

He let the pirates form a double 
line, making a trap into which they 
hoped to catch him. He knew that 
all guns were trained on him, and that 
the moment he was between the two 
lines, he would be blasted into atoms. 
But he kept going. 

Then, just before the nose of his 
little fighter entered the death ring, 
he pulled the T-stick hard back. He 
felt a heavy jolt press his organs 
against his spine as the spacefighter’s 
internal gravity shifted abruptly. He 
fought the suicidal tendency to let the 
stick go and sent his fighter skidding 
into the trap. 

Then he heard, clear over the cos- 
mic-radio : 

"Hold fire! We’ll be shooting at 
each other.” 

At once, he knew his plan had 
worked. His fighter skirted the very 
edge of the trap, just as the pirates* 
fingers were closing on the firing but- 
tons. Grinning mirthlessly, he flipped 
on his cosmic-radio transmitting 
switch. 

"Salute, the Brethren of Callisto I” 
It was the pirate fleet’s call, and 
added to the confusion that Hugh’s 
maneuver had caused. And then came 
the voice of Konrad. 

"Who is he that speaks thus?” 

"It’s. I, Red Carson, coming back to 
challenge you to a duel, my dear Kon- 
rad. This time I have a sound space- 
fighter you didn’t sabotage before- 
hand.” 

"Shoot him down!” shouted Kon- 
rad. "He’s a traitor.” 

“Just a minute, darling,” Hugh 
mocked. "You’re so careful of your 
precious fat that you’ve left the dirty 
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work'to your men. See how safe you a series of explosive bursts, then it 
are, two thousand miles behind the ad- mushroomed with a blinding bluish 


vance scouts! 

^Konrad di'd'^not rgplyrthough Hugh” 

imagined that he was sputtering with 
rage. Every pirate was listening. 

“Come, come, my dear Konrad. If 
you’re too frightened to fight me, why 
don’t you say so? It’s very unbecom- 
ing to a pirate to be bashful.” 

Hugh grinned broadly. Konrad 
had no other choice. 

“I’ll fight you,” said Konrad. 

Now Hugh saw Konrad’s powerful 
• spacefighter turn to meet him. He 
raced toward Konrad’s fighter. 

For a long time, the two spacefight- 
ers rushed at each other. Behind 
Hugh, the pirate ships approached, 
rendezvousing like ancient husky 
dogs to watch a mortal struggle of 
team leaders; Soon the details of Kon- 
rad’s fighter were clear on Hugh’s am- 
plifying screen. 

Since the distance was still too great 
for effective atomic annihilator fire, 
Hugh studied the maneuvers of Kon- 
rad’s fighter. His antagonist ap- 
peared to be wobbly when turning to 
the left. Then Hugh settled back, at 
ease. 

ONRAD started firing first, and 
long beams of atomic annihila- 
tor bolts reached out for Hugh’s ship. 
They ended dangerously close to her 
nose. And then Hugh jammed the 
shifting gears and shoved the T-stick. 

Hugh felt himself pressed against 
his wicker by the rapidly shifting in- 
ternal gravity of his little fighter as 
he brought her skidding to the right 
of Konrad’s spaceship. Konrad had 
been expecting Hugh to take^ advan- 
tage of his ship’s tendency to wobble 
on left turns, and now he was . con- 
fused, Then Hugh brought his fighter 
around, lancing at Konrad’s right 
flank. 

Hugh applied a little more of the 
T-stick until Konrad’s fighter was 
squarely in the center of the etched 
cross-hairs of his amplifying screen. 
Then he jabbed the firing button. 

His atomic annihilators sizzled hot- 
ly and beams shot forth toward Kon- 
rad. They bore into the ship’s hull. 
Slowly the fighter disintegrated with 


glare like a new born nov^. 

“Hail" Red”’ Carson, ’~our leader 
again!” 

The greeting was distasteful to 
Hugh. Rosalie was stricken with 
Nitrobacter Plague, and the only 
serum that could save her was in 
Phobos. 

Hugh knew that the pirates would 
turn on him like a pack of wolves if 
he tried to call them off. Mars’ trea- 
sure was within their grasp, and they 
were not going to let- anyone stop 
them. . 

He had to consider a way of remov- 
ing the pirates so that Rosalie would 
be saved. Then he saw the ammuni- 
tion ship. 

It was only a freighter, but it had 
particular significance for him. It was 
the same ship on which he had met 
Rosalie. Now, however, her spacious 
holds ^contained highly sensitive an- 
nihilator ammunition. 

Hugh’s eyes blazed strangely. He 
felt a mixture of inspiration and fa- 
talism. With a set face, he flipped on 
‘ the cosmic-radio transmitter switch. 

“Brethren of Callisto, hear me 
closely. The enemy on Mars is gath- 
ering a fleet that, at this moment, is 
heading for the ammunition ship. Let 
all ships form a tight ring around the' 
ammunition ship, and after we beat off 
the attack, the treasures of Mars are 
ours.” 

He watched the pirate ships appre- 
hensively on the amplifying screen. If 
they saw through his deception, he 
was lost, and Rosalie would die. But 
they moved toward the ammunition 
ship as though carrying out his or- 
ders. 

The pirates formed a tight ring 
around the ammunition ship. There 
was an empty spot at the head of the 
ring, a mute warning that he was ex- 
pected to fight with them. 

Slowly, he headed toward his place, 
taking his time so as not to arouse 
any suspicion. Now he was quite 
close to the ammunition ship, and he 
judged that the explosion would reach 
his ship too. He would have to act 
in a hurry. 

Before he entered the ring, he 
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gave an order, his voice sharp. 

“Tighten ring further. A deter- 
mined fighter can break through.” 

LMOST automatically, as Hugh 
spoke, the pirate ships drew, 
closer to the ammunition ship. Now 
it was impossible for opposing fight- 
ers to break through the ring without 
being bombarded by the pirates. On 
the other hand ... 

Hugh pressed hard on the accelera- 
tor. He was momentarily wedged 
into his wicker as the fighter suddenly 
spurted ahead, straight through the 
ring where his post was, head on to- 
ward the ammunition ship. 

Then a volley of oaths passed 
through his cosmic radio. 

“Shoot him! He’s going to collide 
into the ammo ship !. We’ll be torn by 
the explosion!” 

Hugh laughed mirthlessly. Then 
his 'fighter shook under the steady 
bombardment of hundreds of atomic 
annihilators. Something struck him 
hard on his head. Momentarily his 
vision blurred. And then his breath 
came in short, choking gasps. 

Badly holed, the little fighter was 
rapidly losing its oxygen mixture 
into the empty space. 

Hugh coughed and choked. His 
vision became more and more hazy. 

Before merciful oblivion reached 
out for him, he saw the big hulk of 
the ammunition ship loom, rushing at 
him. 

Then he jammed the accelerator 
harder and jabbed the firing button. 

The last thing he did was to whis- 
per, “Good-by Rosalie.” 

• “Good Lord!” gasped Colonel Han- 
lon. 

He had seen Hugh Red Carson’s 
fighter collide into the ammunition 
ship. He fancied that her atomic an- 
nihilators sizzled just before she hit 
the freighter. 

Then, on the amplifying screen, as 
Colonel Hanlon- and Major Rose 
watched, the ammunition ship 
buckled. Brilliant blue flames shot 
out of her rent sides, engulfing pirate 
ship after pirate ship. And suddenly 
the stricken ship mushroomed with a 


blinding flash that blotted out the en- 
tire pirate fleet. - 

When the explosion died to an 
angry red glow that was the last of a 
once proud man-made space bird,- not 
one pirate fighter was left. 

“Red Carson meant what he said,” 
Hanlon remarked. “It sounded in- 
credible.” 

Major Rose reached for the robot- 
phone. 

“Shall I order our guards to arrest 
his wife?” he asked the Colonel. 

Hanlon shook his head. 

“No, it wouldn’t be fair. Carson 
gave up his life for her, not for us. 
Leave her alone.” 

He got up and walked ov^r to Rose. 

“I’m afraid Carson was right about 
us,” Hanlon said, with his hand on 
the major’s shoulder. “We thought 
they were promoting us when they as- 
signed us to Mars City. Actually they 
needed their best tactical brains for 
the war on Terra. We aren’t that type. 
Let’s admit it — privately though!” 

Major Rose, reluctant' to admit the 
truth, could not say anything. 

“Red Carson made up for all the 
crimes charged against him when he 
gave up his life,” Hanlon continued. 
“Officially he did it to free the colony 
— that’s how we’ll make our reports.” 
Hanlon paused and then said, “Phone 
Quarantine and find out how Rosalie 
Saulnier — was that the name Carson 
used? — is making but.” 

Rose obeyed and picked up the ro- 
botphone. After a few minutes he 
came back. 

“They've got her case under con- 
trol, sir,” he said. “She’ll recover if 
serum’s available soon.” 

Hanlon ' nodded. “So will many 
others. By the way, after Rosalie 
Saulnier recovers, we ought to see that 
she is rehabilitated. Perhaps she can 
be useful in some way.” 

“I think so,” Rose answered. “In- 
telligence dossier on Red Carson says 
his wife was a chemist.” 

“That will do,” Hanlon said. 
“Empty a couple of transports and 
take them to the serum cache in Pho- 
bos. Mars City owes its life to Red 
Carson.” 


Coming Soon: WINGS OF ICARUS, an Interplanetary Novel by Ray Cummings 
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David Bushnei/’s Inventions Make Maritime History 


T WO men stood in the shade of the big 
elm tree before the village smithy and 
curiously watched the actions of the 
gangling boy with the roguish, impish face 
and unruly hair. 

“What in tarnation is young IDavey Bush- 
nell doing now?” asked the first. 

“I don’t rightly know,” replied the black- 
smith. “He begged a piece of iron bar 
from me this morning — a short, heavy 
chunk of metal with a flat, smooth bottom.” 

Over in a cleared space David Bushnell 
was busily engaged in the summer sunshine. 
He had nailed two strips of wood together 
to form a v-shaped trough which he now 
propped in an almost vertical position atop 



Cross section of the Turtle, David Bushnell’s 
one-man submarine, in which an attempt was 
made to destroy the British fleet In New York 
harbor in 1776 

a smooth bit of honest Connecticut granite 
outcropping. 

On the rock itself Just at the base of the 
crude trough he placed an iron collar which 
was a discarded bit from a Concord coach. 
Into this ring he poured a small handful of 
whitish-yellow powder which he had mixed 
himself, a compound of sulphur, sugar and 
potassium chlorate. 

Carefully he rested the bit of iron begged 


from the blacksmith upon the powder with- 
in the ring. Then he stood behind the head 
of the trough, looked around with a wide, 
mischievous grin, and placed a heavy, cylin- 
drical stone in the top of his v-shaped 
trough. With the air of a ship’s gunner 
taking aim, he steadied the rock and let it 
go- 

The stone flashed down the trough to 
strike the upper end of his improvised 
hammer, smashing it down to compress the 
powder against the granite. Instantly there 
was a loud report, a flash of light and smoke 
— and the trough, and boy were sent reel- 
ing backward. 

David Bushnell had fired off a home-made 
torpedo. 

“Drat that boyl” exclaimed the startled 
blacksmith. “Always fooling around with 
some sort of explosive. Some day he’s go- 
ing to blow his fool head off!” 

Instead of that, however, the following 
day David shot off the smith’s anvil and 
smashed in the side of the water tub for 
cooling wagon rims and horseshoes. The 
sound of the ringing, booming anvil brought 
folks at a run, and after the excitement 
died down, young David’s experiments were 
summarily curtailed by his irate father. 

Shooting off anvils — by firing gunpowder 
tamped in the chuck hole — was a sport that 
lasted well into the twentieth century, a 
time-honored method of celebrating the 
Fourth of July. The only trouble about 
David’s celebration was that it took place 
in the year of 17S7, nineteen years before 
the American Declaration of Independence. 

Born in Saybropk, Connecticut, in 1742, 
all of his life David Bushnell was inter- 
ested in and curious about explosives. Liv- 
ing in a day before the invention of gun- 
cotton, nitroglycerine, TNT and other 
modern high-power explosives, David knew 
only the action of gunpowder of various 
mixtures. 

He graduated from Yale in 1775, in 
plenty of time to join the forces of the 
American Revolution. Quite naturally he 
gravitated to the corps of sappers and 
miners, becoming a captain in the service. 
During the course of the war he was on 
duty at New York, Hudson Highlands, 
Philadelphia, Yorktown and elsewhere. 





Early he realized the stifling danger of 
the British warships which clogged every 
large port and the mouth of every sizeable 
stream. Never having forgotten his first 
interest in making explosives do new and 
unusual tricks, he conceived the idea of 
blowing up British ships by exploding an 
underwater charge of powder against their 
bulls. 

His idea seemed so ingenious that he 
sold the Continental Congress' on the 
scheme and received permission to con. 
struct the first fighting submarine. The 
American Turtle was a tortoise-shaped 
diving boat which was propelled by a hand- 
driven screw and was capable' of staying 
submerged for thirty minutes. It was 
guided by a. compass made visible by phos- 
phorus. 

This part of his plan ready, Bushnell, an 
ardent soldier now at the age of thirtyrfour, 
proceeded to manufacture the first sub- 
marine torpedo. 

He prepared a one-hundred-pound charge 
of gunpowder in a waterproof packet to be 
towed by a- line from the American Turtle 
and attached to the underwater hull of the 
British frigate .Eagle by a screw. An in- 
genious clockwork, set going as the charge 
drifted against the hull of the Vessel, was 
to set off the blast by electric spark., 

' The only trouble was that Captain Bush- 
nell found the bottom of the Eagle sheathed 
in copper, and he couldn’t attach his em- 
bryo torpedo, to the hull. Hence, this at- 
tempt was a failure. 

However, later, in 1777, Bushnell made- a 
second attempt to prove his invention, this 
time against the British. frigate Cetberus, 


anchored off New London. He missed the 
right ship and blew up a schooner astern 
of the Cerberus, killing several men aboard. 

This partial success was hailed with de- 
light by the American forces, vindicating 
David Bushnell's theory. The first vessel 
in maritime history had been destroyed by 
the first torpedo! 

From this early exploit with a charge of 
gunpowder exploded by clockwork after 
being towed into position by a crude un- 
derwater craft, it is a far cry to the Luppis- 
Whitehead torpedoes and the aerial tor- 
pedoes in use today, but the scientific in- 
genuity of a 'Yankee brought into being the 
forefather of tliat modern engine of de- 
struction—the torpedo I While David Bush- 
nell did not live to see vast improvement 
in his idea and design (dying'as a physician 
in Warrington, Georgia, in 1824) he had 
ushered in a new era. 

Not only had he invented the torpedo. 
In January, 1778, he sent a fleet of powder 
kegs down the Delaware River to destroy 
British ships holding the river mouth and 
against which fire-ships had been ineffec- 
tual. 

Owing to darkness, the kegs were set 
adrift at too -great a distance from the ob- 
jective and were carried farther out to sea 
and dispersed by the ice. During the next 
day they started exploding, blowing up a 
small boat and occasioning no little alarm. 

While being the inspiration of Francis 
Hopkinson’s humorous poem, “The Battle 
of the Kegs,” it .is quite likely that this was 
the first application of the floating mine. 
Thus, Bushnell has two highly prized naval 
inventions to his credit. 


A l^AN S¥I1:E[I 

How Henry Bessemer Hit Upon His Great Ideal 


S T really began when his sister came to 
Henry Bessemer one day and asked 
him to letter the cover of a folio of 
her flower paintings. Although they were 
English, and Henry himself was born at 
Charlton, Hertfordshire, their father had 
been a French artist. 

The family being in moderate circum- 
stances, young Henry was both amazed and 
angry when, upon accepting this little task, 
to learn that the so-called gold powder for 
lettering cost about twenty-six dollars per 
pound — although it was made from maybe 
eighteen cents’ worth of brass. 

“That’s outrageous!” Henry fumed. “I’m 
going, to find a way to make gold powder 
cheaper.” 

The lettering took several days, and 
Henry had plenty of time to fret over the 
cost of it all. Thus, his resolve did not die 
down and become forgotten like so many 
flaming resolves of youthi It stayed with 
him, and he soon set to work on it. 

The first thing he learned was that the 
prohibitive cost was due to the expensive 
and laborious process of manufacture. Hav- 
ing assinnilated all facts he could glean on 
the business, in company with his three 
brothers-in-law, he began experimenting. 


Matters shortly passed into a stage of pro- 
duction. 

They machined cast billets and passed the 
filings through heavy rollers that broke the 
filaments up into coarse powder. Then 
they polished the grains by adding small 
quantities of olive oil and got the best re- 
sults by dropping the resultant product 
from a height. 

But still Henry wasn’t satisfied with the 
result until he hit upon the happy idea of 
blowing the powder through a tunnel about 
forty feet long and catching the finest ma- 
terial dust in silk bags at the far end. A 
simple process, indeed-— after one knew 
what to do. 

And what began as a revolt against a 
ridiculously disproportionate price ended 
in a lucrative business that lasted for forty 
years and solidly founded Henry Besse- 
mer’s fortune. 

Thus, in 1856, when Bessemer was forty- 
three years old, he little dreamed that the 
method he had hit upon in the making of 
gold and bronze powder which had made 
him his fortune was to be directly respon- 
sible for making him one of the most fa- 
mous inventors of history and the father of 
the steel age. 


prior to 1870 the principal metallic ma- 
terials of construction were cast iron and 
wrought iron. While there can be no doubt 
' that iron and a crude form of steel was 
known to the ancients, the use of charcoal 
to make carbon steel was primitively ap- 
• plied before Henry Bessemer' turned his 
attention to it. 

In 1856 Bessemer was studying the mat- 
ter of guns and cannons. At that time there 
was cast iron and wrought iron. Cast iron 
could be made quite hard by the charcoal 
treatment, but then it became brittle. 
Wrought iron resisted shock and recoil 
excellently, but it was comparatively soft. 
There was a need for a metal which could 
be strong and tough and wear-resistant, but 
there was no known method of making such 
steel in quantity for, say, railroad rails and 
big guns. 

Blister steel was, and still is, made by 
packing wrought iron bars in a long stone 
box full of charcoal and heating the con- 
tainer for several days at a full red. The 
carbon of the charcoal is gradually ab- 
sorbed by the iron, which becomes there- 
fore steel. 

Henry Bessemer learned that a great 
many impurities remained in the iron by 
this slow method and he fretted at t^e 
necessary oxygen for the refining process 
having to be carried into the product in the 
form of iron oxide — in the form of ore or 
iron silicate slag. After the oxygen was 
used the impurities remained. How. to get 
them out ? 

At home Bessemer talked about his prob- 
lem. “If only we didn’t have to put them 
in!” he grumbled. 

“Why do you then?” asked his sister. 

Bessemer glanced at her in faint disap- 
proval. “Because there has to be oxygen 
added,” he explained! “It’s the oxygen 
that’s needed.” 

“Why can’t you draw oxygen out of the 
air?” she asked. “You used air to blow 
your gold powder, didn’t you?” 

Henry Bessemer opened his mouth to 
make an impatient retort. And left it hang- 
ing open as he stared at his sister. 

“What’s the matter, Henry?” she asked. 
“Did I say something silly?” 

"On the contrary, my dear, you have 
given me an idea,” he answered humbly. 
And he abruptly left the dinner table and 
rushed to his study to do some figuring. 

The problem was by no means solved 
even if the idea would work, because there 
remained the Herculean task of success- 
fully introducing air into the molten metal. 
But Henry Bessemer remembered his wind 


tunnel for blowing his gold powder and 
.quickly grasped the workable principle that 
a blast of air driven through the molten 
iron would surrender directly enough oxy- 
gen for refining. 

The upshot of the matter was that Bes- 
semer designed"a furnace' lined with' fire* 
brick which had holes in the bottom 
through which he could drive a powerful 
blast of compressed air up into the molten 
iron. On trial his method not only purified 
the iron, but instead of blowing cold and 
freezing, the metal became hot enough to 
remain molten even when all the carbon 



Henry Bessemer 


was gone and hitherto infusible pure iron 
remained. 

It took a number of years of experimen- 
tation before the new process became a 
commercial success, but the theory was 
perfect, and before long high-quality steel 
was pouring from Bessemer Blast Furnaces 
in a -continuous stream twenty-four hours 
per day. In 1867 460,000 tons of iron rails 
were made and sold for $83 per ton. By 
1884 steel rails had replaced them to an 
annual production of one and one-half mil- 
lion tons per year, selling at the unprec- 
edented low price of $32 per ton. 

For the second time in his life Henry 
Bessemer had put a blast of air to work 
for him and had made himself truly a man 
of steel. 


A MATCH, BUD?” 


The Discovery of Charles Sauria, Bringer of Light 


A sking for a match is a careless little 
request, one that is made thousands 
'' of times a day — and as carelessly 
granted. For matches seem to be as plen- 
tiful, as free, and almost as cheap as air 
and water. Recently some mathematician 


calculated that matches are consumed at 
the rate of about twelve per day for every 
human being in the world — about two bil- 
Iion~or twenty-four billion matches every 
twenty-four hours. 

Whether this estimate includes the crop 
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of pipe smokers who use a folder of safety 
matches to smoke one pipeful of tobacco 
we do not know. 

But we do know this: It was not always 
so. In fact, matches have become plenti- 
ful only within the last one hundred years. 
Ask any boy scout the quickest way to 
start a Are today and the chances are he 
will promptly tell you to strike a match— 
the application of inflammable chemicals 
and friction. But ask for the history of the 
match, and very few people can tell you. 

In the winter of 1830, working away in 
the gloomy confines of the apothecary’s 
laboratory in Saint Lothair, western Ger- 
many, where he was employed as an appren- 
tice, an eighteen-year-old Polish youth was 
pondering on this very subject. 

Charles Sauria was mentally reviewing 
the history of the match as he busily 
trimmed out pine slivers by hand and set 
them to soaking in a solution of sulphur. 

“It is so queer,” young Sauria reflected 
to himself, “that it was eight hundred years 
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after the Arab, Bechel, discovered phos- 
phorus in the ninth century • before man 
found it possible to obtain quick light by 
the friction of sulphur and phosphorus. In- 
deed, the alchemist. Brand of Hamburg, had 
to rediscover phosphorus in sixteen-seventy 
by accident before Godfrey Haukwitz and 
Pobert Boyle of London stumbled onto the 
secret in the sixteen-eighties.” 

“And what was his method, may I ask?” 
demanded Saurta’s master, coming into the 
laboratory in time to hear his assistant’s 
words. 

“Haukwitz learned that he could rub 
small particles of phosphorus between folds 
of brown paper containing a sulphur-im- 
pregnated taper, and the resultant flame 
produced a light,” answered young Sauria 
promptly. “But the procedure was both 
costly and dangerous.” 

“So?” prompted his'master, picking up a 
knife and engaging in the work of produc- 
ing slivers of wood. 

“So then came the ‘phosphorus bottle,’ ” 
went on Sauria thoughtfully. “This was a 
vial containing a piece of phosphorus which 
had been stirred about by a hot wire in 


order to coat the inside of the bottle with 
phosphorus oxide. When a light was de- 
sired a sulphur match was thrust into the 
bottle and thus ignited. But this was- in- 
convenient and costly and not always de- 
pendable. So Chancel of Paris invented 
the ‘oxymuriate match,’ introducing the use 
of acid and potassium chlorate. Which 
was more dangerous than ever. Then De- 
repos invented a mixture of phosphorus 
and magnesia in eighteen hundred and nine 
which worked indifferently well.” 

“After which," added the apothecary, 
“came the brimstone match, a sliver of pine 
with a sulphur tip which is ignited like 
tinder by a spark from flint and steel. 
Safe and satisfactory — and which I am pay- 
ing you to make.” 

“And we are just about back to where it 
started,” added Sauria sadly. “A match 
that has to be struck like tinder. Why, 
only three years ago that English dri^gist 
named John Walker invented a friction 
match with all the chemical elements of 
sulphur, potassium and phosphorus on the 
tip which strikes on sandpaper.” 

“Yes, I know,” said his master. “It is 
called the Congreve match for that English 
lord, and it pops and explodes — or doesn’t 
work at all, and it sells for a shilling for 
only eighty-four matches, half of which are 
no good. This brimstone match is the 
best.” 

“But there must be a -way to improve 
the match,” insisted Sauria earnestly. “All 
the ingredients are known. If only we 
.could hit upon the right combination!” 

“Nonsense 1” snorted his master. “You 
are a dreamer, Charles. . Get along with 
your work. I am having the walls of your 
bedchamber painted this week, painted 
white so you will not be complaining al- 
ways about the light.” 

Thus, the subject was dropped. ' But 
Charles Sauria continued to think about it. 
•Privately he began to experiment in the 
laboratory with varying formulas of chem- 
icals and glues to perfect a safe and work- 
able match. 

He took to carrying batches of his home- 
made matches in his pockets. Every chance 
he got he read journals and papers on the 
subject. But with no successful results. 

, Until the night he came home late from 
a political meeting and found the house 
dark and everybody in bed. He made his 
way to his room that January night in 1831, 
fishing in his pocket for one of his regular 
brimstone matches and groping in the dark 
for the flint and steel which lay on the 
table. 

Then, the hand holding a match acci- 
dentally extended before him, he tripped on 
the floor matting and fell 'against the 
newly painted wall. The head of the match 
touched the rough plastering and scraped 
downward. Lo, a miracle happened. There 
was a faint splutter, an arcing line of 
phosphorescence, a puff — and he held a 
brightly flaming match aloft in his hand. 

He was so amazed he nearly dropped the 
blazing splinter. Then, recovering, in ah 
agony of impatience he lighted his lamp 
and began testing matches upon the wall 


until the marks he made indicated that the 
room was sadly in need of repainting. 

But this didn’t worry young Sauria. He 
was hot on the trail of a miracle. Some- 
how, he had struck a safe and perfectly 
good match to light. By morning the solu- 
~ 'tion-came"to"him. - =■ — — 

Only a certain kind of match would work, 
and that kind worked every time. This 
was a match with a head containing potas- 
sium' chlorafe and sulphur, held together by 
a gluey compound. But there was no phos- 
phorus in this particular batch of matches 
he had made. And without phosphorus 
there could be no fire. 

And with daylight stealing in at his win- 
dow Charles Sauria stared at the scarred 
wall in perplexity. Suddenly he leaped to 
his feet and examined the wall. 

“That’s it!” he shouted aloud. “Phos- 
phorus 1 There is white phosphorus in the 
wall paint!” 

And there it was. Thus, accidentally, 
Charles Sauria had stumbled upon the 


proper formula for a friction match that 
could he safely lighted. More than this, 
by the accident of having the phosphorus 
ingredient incorporated in the striking sur- 
face instead of in the head of the match, 
Sauria had really discovered the first safety 

Unfortunately Sauria failed, to patent his 
process, and he could not honestly claim to 
be the inventor of the friction match, but 
he had become the creator of the first suc- 
cessful luciferl 

In truth,, Charles Sauria is the father of 
the modern match. There remained only 
improvements. Professor Anton von Schrdt- 
ter discovered red phosphorus in 1845, thus 
removing the poisonous quality of matches, 
and Lundstrom of Jonkbping applied the 
safety idea in 1855 by putting this ingre- 
dient in the side of the matchbox. There 
remained only the coming of the modern 
match-making machines which now turn out 
millions of perfect and boxed matches per 
hour. 
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By WAELTT DEENNSS arad TEUCD^BER 


After Three Thousand Years of Synthetic Life Under 
The Domes, a Handful of Rebels face a Fearsome Doom! 

EDOR Kaj, East City war- lowed him, and with his ten-foot rope 
rior, advanced warily through he had contrived a snare which had 
the thick forest. He froze into handily caught and strangled one of 
immobility as something which didn’t the fighters from West City, 
belong there made the ferns near the The ferns parted slowly as Tedor 
edge of the little brook quiver. What- watched, tense. He was sure this was 
ever it was hadn’t seen him; the the West City gladiator he had been 
quivering continued. tracking through the forests of the 

Tedor’s long, straight knife was Third Dome. A head emerged, cau- 
ready in his hand. He had long since tiously peering across the tiny rivu- 
shot the two arrows the Council al- lets — a head which bore a blue skull 
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cap. It belonged to the enemy. 

The West City man, apparently 
satisfied no _fpe^ wer.e _injhe .vicinity, - 
bent to drink. Tedor leaped. 

With a startled grunt, the other 
rose to one knee as Tedor hurtled 
across the streani and flung himself on 
the blue-capped one, whose knife 
flashed in a deadly upsweep which 
nearly disemboweled the attacker. 

Handling the knives like short 
swords, the two faced each other be- 
fore Blue-cap, teeth bared, lunged. 
Tedor parried and launched a vicious 
jab which ripped the other’s sleeve 
and drew blood. 

They closed, knives grinding to- 
gether, left hands groping to catch 
right arms. Blue-cap was young, 
several years younger than Tedor; he 
bore no silver stars on the dun leather 
of his tunic. It was his first combat. 

Blue-cap whirled quickly, straight- 
ened his arm and lunged full-length 
at Tedor, who, with ease of long train- 
ing and many battles, dropped to one 
knee, caught the outstretched arm and 
with lightning turn rose and dumped 
the West City warrior to the ground. 

Tedor knew better than to allow 
his adversary to recdver. Cat-quick, 
he threw himself atop his fallen foe, 
smothered the deadly knife with his 
left arm and plunged his own weapon 
deep into Blue-cap’s side. 

It was over. Slowly Tedor Kaj rose, 
gazing down at his vanquished enemy 
and brought his knife up in salute. 

“A quiet sleep, comrade!” he mut- 
tered under his breath. ‘‘You fought 
a good fight.” It was the traditional 
tribute of a gladiator to a fallen foe. 

S Tedor’s knife dropped into its 
scabbard, the deep notes of a 
gong sounded through the forest. 
With the death of Blue-cap, a death 
witnessed by fifty thousand avid pairs 
of eyes, a little blue light had winked 
out in the ten thousand charts of the 
Third Dome in the two cities. Three 
blue lights still glowed, but there were 
nine green lights still lighted of the 
original twelve and the West City 
Council, by touching a button which 
sounded the gong, had conceded de- 
feat and so ended the games. 


Tedor Kaj was tired. Three days 
ago— they of the Three Domes still 
.reckoned — time—in - days ~and‘- hours, 
meaningless as the words were now — 
he and the others of the twelve had 
plunged into the forests of the Third 
Dome, knowing that three miles away, 
at its other extremity, twelve Blue- 
caps also were entering the trees. 

For three days the eyes of two cities 
had been on them as they prowled the 
woods, haunted the clearings, fol- 
lowed trails like the Indians of old. 
All their skill in woodcraft, trained 
into them by years of practice as 
cadets, had been needed. Hunt or be 
hunted, keep clear of the paths, read 
the signs in the grass. And when an 
enemy was sighted — kill! 

It was these combats which were 
the reason for the existence of the 
gladiators. That was their business; 
that was the way they repaid the city 
for the food and light and air it 
gave them, furnishing entertainment 
twice a year by slaying or being slain 
to put color into the gray lives of 
the People of the Dome. 

Five Blue-caps had Tedor met and 
three he had killed. He, himself, had 
been near death in an ambuscade until 
the sudden appearance of a fellow 
Green-cap had turned the tables. Only 
two others of his twelve had he seen, 
one of them dead. 

During the span of the games every 
movement he had made had been re- 
corded faithfully by a little green 
light moving over the face of a scale 
map of the Third Dome. He had been 
under almost constant scrutiny of the 
people of both cities, clustered around 
thousands of telion plates to watch 
their respective warriors. 

The games were high points in the 
life of the two cities. For them Tedor 
Kaj had been chosen by the Council 
of East City when he was five, the age 
when all children underwent an ex- 
haustive series of tests to determine 
their capabilities. 

He had quickness of perception and 
could act instinctively in emergencies, 
attributes no one else needed. In the 
cities there were no emergencies. He 
had learned to handle archaic weapons. 
To develop a deep sense of patriotism 
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and loyalty he had read and re-read, Even John Kinning had not fore- 
in ancient and forgotten scripts, tales seen what would follow. The trans- 
of heroism and sacrifice. muted air itself had become an agent ; 

He was a gladiator. In him and the ring of death spread ever faster, 
in the eleven others of the twelve who It was ancient history, but Tedor 
fought in the games until they were dimly remembered his history as he 
killed was the pride of East City, walked beside the stream. - 

They were a race apart. Ordinary John Kinning, appalled by the- de- 
citizens, machine tenders or food struction he had wrought, saw the 
testers and the like, looked on the world strangling before his eyes and 
gladiators with awe. in the last flare of his genius designed 

Yet the price for this adulation was the huge Domes in which what, was 
high. Life hung by a slim thread in left of humanity~its wars and strife 
those last forests of Earth beneath the instantly forgotten in the universal 
Third Dome where the games were terror — had taken refuge before the 
held. inexorable wave of death engulfed it. 

There were three Domes, one each 

T he trees were green and inviting housing the two cities and the forested 
to Tedor Kaj and the little brook Third Dome lying between the other 
he was following looked cool. He two, all connected with deep tunnels, 
could take time now, to look about His last act finished, John Kinning 
him at the grass and flowers he saw remained outside to face the death 
so seldom. He tried to imagine what his own genius had created. 

Earth had i looked like covered with Twenty-five thousand people were 
them, how the grass had sfione in the apportioned to each city those long, 
full brilliance of the sun instead of milleniums ago. There were twenty- 
the cold artificial light which dis- five thousand in. each now. There 
pelled the gloom of the Third Dome, was ho room for growth. 

He shook his head impatiently. The forest thinned as Tedor walked 
Something primitive inside him made along, gave way to tall, rank grass 
him hate to leave the Third Dome which grew to the edge of the Third 

and go back to East City with its Dome. Tedor could see the delega- 

narrow corridors and tightly-packed tion from East City waiting for him — 

dwelling cubicles. bald councillors', pallid over-seers of 

He knew the rest of the first twelve, food or water, and a little knot of 

and other warriors down to the .four- gladiators. With a sudden lift in his 

teen-year old cadets, felt as he did. heart he saw also the graceful form of 

The cramped, rigid life of the First a girl whom he recognized as Flori, 

Dome stifled them. sister of Broni Deda. 

Why could not have men, in those ' 

ancient times when they lived outside S always, the surge of joy quick- 

the Domes, have lived in peace-^r at ly was followed by a pang. 

/ least have appointed gladiators to do Gladiators could not marry until they^ 

their fighting for them? Why did had completed twenty games. Only 

they have war, eternal and ruthless one fighter had done that in all the 

war, which had finally blasted the face long history of the games, 
of Earth? “Tedor!”. The girl was running to- 

It had been thousands of years ago, ward him. “Oh, I’m so glad you’re not 

in the last year of. all, when one na- hurt! We saw Broni fighting over 

tion, beaten and desperate, had loosed near the rock pool through the telion. 

the final, frightful plague — the prod- He killed his man, but fell over the 

uct of John Kinning, most brilliant edge of the rock and broke his ankle, 

chemist of his generation. He had I’m so happy these games are over, 

produced an ingredient which, com- , for a while, anyway.” 
bining with the harmless nitrogen in Flori Leda was a vividly beautiful 
the air, had made the atmosphere of girl. She had to be ; that was as much 
earth unbreathable. part of her business as fighting was 
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Tedor’s. She was one of the Singers, 
the troupe of girls whose singing and 
acting over the telio n dispelled some 
b£ the monotony. 

Her dark-brown, curly hair floated 
in a veil around her face and her short- 
sleeved jacket and brief skirt of East 
City green covered a gloriously 
curved body. 

Tedor could see tears in her brown 
eyes, although she was' smiling — tears 
of relief that these games were over 
and of fear of what the next ones 
'’would bring. 

Tedor heard a sound behind him 
and he turned. 

“Look, Flori!” he said. “There’s 
Broni now!” 

From the trees limped a gladiator, 
supporting himself on a crotched 
stick. Tedor smiled as he saw Broni 
was not hurt badly. He ran toward 
his friend, the girl and another glad- 
iator following. 

“Take his other arm, Jon Nara,” 
Tedor said. “I suppose the clumsy oaf 
tripped and fell.” 

Broni grinned. “I did just that. 
I was following you, trying to keep 
you from hurting yourself, when four 
Blue-caps jumped on me at once. I 
put up a magnificent battle! They — ” 

Whoops of derision from the other 
gladiators silenced him. 

“Listen to him ! If he even saw 
a Blue-cap he’d break through the 
side of the Dome ! * I think he broke 
his ankle running away from his own 
shadow !” 

The battle was over ; the dead com- 
rades never again would be men- 
tioned in conversation. The glad- 
iators, scrambling into the swift car 
which would carry them underground 
to East City, threw insults at each 
other which would have earned an 
outsider a broken head, and piled 
outrageous boast on outrageous boast 
—even as generations of gladiators 
had done before them. 

Flori laughed delightedly, but 
others in the car listened uncompre- 
hendingly. This was beyond their 
ken. Quietly they had been born, 
quietly they went about their assigned 
jobs, quietly they would die and be 
cremated. So it was that the extrava- 


gant, boisterous imaginations of these 
young men who lived always on 
death’s threshold were foreign to 
’’them. They^ll Knew^l^diatcwT weTe’ 
a bit mad. 

T he victorious gladiators had 
toured the city in triumph. From 
the hall of their barracks near the wall 
of the Dome they could hear the still 
jubilant citizens outside. Some mil- 
lions of credits had changed hands as 
result of the games and the people 
were making the most of their brief 
holiday. 

Flori sat with her brother and Tedor 
Kaj, eating the tiny pellets which sub- 
stituted for vitamins and calories 
their active lives made so necessary. 

“Listen to them !” she said, wrin- 
kling her nose. “Poor things, they get 
so little pleasure. Tomorrow they’ll 
all be back at their dull jobs.” 

Tedor laughed a little. “Their lives 
are just as artificial as this tasteless 
stuff we’re chewing on. I can’t imag- 
ine an existence like that. Six hours 
w.ork, \:hree hours relaxation, six hours 
sleep, ■ three hours relaxation again. 

. . . what in the name of Tigra Yan 
do they do with their three hours?” 

“Mostly listen to Flori and the 
other Singers on the telion,” Broni 
said gloomily, staring at his food. 
“This is terrible stuff. At least we get 
something worth eating once in a 
while. That’s the compensation for 
being a gladiator. I wish it didn’t take 
so much energy to produce these coun- 
terfeit steaks. They’re not bad.” 

“Has it ever occurred to you,” Flori 
said, “how different you gladiators — 
and we Singers, too — are from the rest 
of the people? Gil Taaret, for exam- 
ple. He knows all there is to know 
about Valve Sixteen in the oxygen 
plant. Everything about that and 
nothing at all about anything else. 
That’s his life.” 

“They know everything about one 
thing, we know a little something 
about everything,” Tedor answered 
slowly. “That’s the difference. My- 
self, I’d rather be dead than drag out 
any such life. Here come the council- 
lors with the report of the games.” 

He raised his voice. “Roh Tili! 
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Orta Goran! Get everyone in here; 
the cadets, too!” 

The councillors came in slowly, pal- 
lid and soft little men, the green 
torches of their rank embroidered on 
their white tunics. They looked vastly 
out of place in the long, low hall with 
the giant, athletic figures of the gla- 
diators towering over them and the 
walls hung with heroic weapons and 
trophies. 

Those weapons told mutely of a 
glorious past— of Tigra Yan, only 
gladiator to survive twenty games, and 
of Ilso Nar Jat who had killed eight 
Blue-caps in a single day. And there 
was the ancient sword of the first 
gladiator, Tom Lerri, glazed with the 
soft patina of age — the sword that 
was reverently used when a cadet re- 
ceived the accolade which made him a 
full-fledged gladiator. 

Quickly the hall filled with fight- 
ing men in their leaf-green tunics, 
some of them wearing silver stars, 
each which bespoke the wearer’s part 
in a game. The First Councillor wait- 
ed until all had taken their, places, 
then moved forward until he stood in 
the center of the room. 

Tedor Kaj looked about as the thin, 
reedy voice of the First Councillor be- 
gan a detailed report of what had 
happened during the last games. 

' Tedor was proud of his fighters, 
standing silently, listening to the rec- 
ord of their exploits. Broni Leda, Roh 
Tili, Jon Nara — where was Thorek 
Ky Jana? Then he remembered. 
Thorek, of the never-failing smile, 
lay dead of an arrow in the heart 
somewhere in the Third Dome, in 
company with two of his comrades. 

Tomorrow there would be a cere- 
mony in the Square of the Gladiators, 
and the three Green-caps’ ■ names 
would be engraved, with their stars, 
on the column there. The silver eagle- 
badges, taken from their tunics, would 
be placed in the hall with the thou- 
sands of others. 

ERHAPS, thought Tedor, in an- 
other half-year they would be 
placing his eagle on the wall. That 
was the way he expected to go — in- 
deed, he wanted no other end. For, 


with the other gladiators in this athe- 
istic city, he firmly believed in a Val- 
halla where the souls of comra4es 
killed in battle would be reunited to 
laugh and boast and fight again their 
battles. And overhead would be the 
Sun, which ,none of them had seen in 
life. 

A line from an ancient rhyme came 
to him — “to die with a smile on his 
lips.” 

How much better to live like that 
for a short span of years than to eke 
out a long existence turning a wheel! 
His eyes strayed to meet Flori’s. He 
smiled at her, then turned his atten- 
tion to the councillor’s words. 

“Tedor Kaj is awarded a seventh 
star for his part in the games. Roh 
Tili is, awarded his third. Jon Nara 
is awarded his firk and given a per- 
manent place among the First 
Twelve.” 

Five others only, in the centuries 
since there had been gladiators, had 
earned seven stars. Usually during 
the games, one side or the other was 
completely exterminated and the vic- 
tors had only two or three men left. 

Tedor frowned a little. Broni 
Leda’s name had not been mentioned. 
He should have won his fourth star. 

“To fill the vacancies on the roster 
of the First Twelve, the Council ap- 
points Doron Jodol, Kri Wessa, Orta 
Na Ganor and Dac Lissi.” 

“Four? There are but three vacan- 
cies!” Tedor was on his feet, shout- 
ing. 

The other gladiators, amazed, 
turned to stare at him. He had in- 
terrupted a councillor, an unheard of 
occurrence. 

The First Councillor merely 
glanced up a moment and continued 
reading: 

“Names of those who died, with 
their stars, shall be inscribed on the 
Pillar of Gladiators. As the hurt of 
Broni Leda leaves him unfit to fight, 
it is the will of the Council that he 
be put to death.” 

The gladiators sat in stunned si- 
lence, blit only for a moment. Tedor 
again jumped to his feet, white with 
anger. 

“What do you mean? Broni’s wound 
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is slight. He already is walking.” 

The councillors frowned. These 
men were always hard to.^conirpl. - — 
It is the'law.^ Brbni' Leda always 
will limp. He can fight no more. Why 
then should the city support him? 
The law reads that when a man is no 
longer able to perform his assigned 
duty, he shall be put to death.” 

“No !” The gladiators cried with one 
voice. 

Broni was popular. Fieri, pale, was 
holding tightly to her brother’s 
clenched hand. Tedor, brawny mus- 
cles rippling under his tunic, strode 
to the councillor. 

“Such a law is all right for a dome 
inspector or water mixer. Never has 
it been enforced on a gladiator !” he 
protested. 

“It has never needed to be,” the 
First Councillor said coldly. “In the 
past a gladiator has come back whole 
or not at all. If Broni Leda’s wound 
would heal completely he would be 
restored.” 

HE councillor, seeing Tedor’s jaw 
muscles tighten, held up a hand 
imperiously. 

“Enough. It is the law.” 

Then Tedor Kaj, his voice cracking 
with fury and disgust, committed 
blasphemy: 

“The law! Burn the law!” He 
seized the immaculate white tunic of 
the First Councillor in one huge fist. 
“Your law is made for machines, not 
men! Most of you in the cities are 
machines! You feel not, sense not, 
know nothing of friendship, humanity, 
loyalty. For all your science you are 
ants in an anthill! You’ll make no 
insects of us !” 

Roars of approving sound echoed 
from the history-hung walls as the 
gladiators voiced their feelings for 
Broni Leda and for Tedor’s words, 
which expressed their own long- 
leashed thoughts. Eagerly they 
crowded forward. The First Council- 
lor, unafraid, stepped back contemp- 
tuously. 

“You!” His voice was heavy with 
the weight of centuries of inbred com- 
mand. “You throwbacks to the primi- 
tive! Friendship? Loyalty? Mean- 
ingless superstitions. There is no 


room for these in the cities. You were 
picked as gladiators be^^use even_as 
- children' ‘your ‘fests showed you 
wouldn’t fit. You are the animals of 
today, but even for you the law is 
supreme. Broni Leda dies. And the 
rest of you will begin practice at 
once for the next games.” 

T edor kaj loosed his hand from 
the other’s mantle, crossed his 
arms and faced the councillor de- 
fiantly as he said: 

“Not 1 1 Restore Broni Leda or find 
another leader for the First Twelve. 
I’ll fight no more if he dies I” 

. Roh Till leaped to his side. Jon 
Nara followed instantly. 

“Nor I ! Nor I !” the hall became a 
, melee of shouting men. 

Tedor gazed steadily at the First 
Councillor, who gave no sign of emo- 
tion at the outbreak. “You see? Re- 
lease Broni Leda or you’ll have no 
gladiators. Animals, are we?” 

The pallid little official turned to 
go, “Primitive heroics were manifest 
in a primitive world, Tedor Kaj. Here 
the law is supreme and you will obey. 
Broni Leda will die. And you’ll fight 
as ordered. If not — do you remem- 
ber what happened to Tom Bari?” 

Tedor’s eyes glinted at the menace 
in the councillor’s words. Yes, all 
gladiators knew of Tom Bari, who re- 
fused to obey an edict of the Council. 
He had been put through the airlock 
of the Dome and had been left to die 
horribly in the outer world. Tense 
with anger at this mitelike but mighty 
caricature of a human before him, Te- 
dor felt a desire to crush the First 
Councillor with a ^blow. His voice 
trembled with anger. 

“Do you wheel-turners think you 
can put us anywhere you want to? Do 
you think we twelve with the reserves 
and cadets couldn’t make ourselves 
rulers of the city?” 

“No,” the councillor answered, his 
metallic voice quiet with certainty. 
“What could you do with knives and 
arrows? Do you imagine we haven’t 
kept some weapons from the barbaric 
past which could obliterate you all in 
a moment?” 

He repeated coldly, finally, “You 
will obey the law.” 
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Closer the gladiators drew about 
the councillors. The crisis of gen- 
erations was nearing a peak from 
which none knew what horrors might 
arise when suddenly Broni Leda 
stepped between Tedor and the First 
Councillor, his hand upraised. 

“Hold, comrades,” he said. “What 
difference is it to me whether I go 
now or within a few months, if we all 
die because we break the law;? Death 
is not important to us, Tedor. It is 
our life. It is part of bur training. 
^Let us not consider my case as some- 
thing beyond- anyone else’s.” 

Tedor silenced him with a gesture. 

“We are trained for death in battle, 
Broni, not seated quietly in a gas 
chamber! I say again, I do not fight 
unless you are released!” 

Again the thunder of approval 
sounded. Flori came forward, eyes 
blazing with resolve, and faced the 
First Councillor, who even must look 
up to her. 

“And you’ll have no more telion 
entertainment. My singers are with 
the gladiators and my brother. The 
issue has come. Councillor. Are we 
insects as you say, or are we human 
beings?” 

Impassively the councillor in- 
spected the ring of angry faces. 

“We are going now,” he said. In 
all the debate he had spoken scarcely 
above a whisper. “The Council shall 
return soon and give its verdict.” He 
looked at Flori. “Since the singers 
are concerned in this, assemble them 
here,” he ordered. 

The Council withdrew, and Flori 
followed it into the still-echoing cor- 
ridors of the First Dome. The gladi- 
ators broke into quiet groups, feeling 
the importance of this rift, relieved 
the crisis had come at last. 

Tedor’s forehead creased into a 
frown. Flori had said aright; it was 
the test. The, gladiators and singers 
were the sole remaining links with 
the past life outside the Domes. The 
other folk were products of an alien 
new philosophy and age. The gap, 
between them could never be bridged. 

How many times he had felt the 
hunger for the trees, for that sky of 
which he had read in brittle old books 


but had never seen. Broni and Roh 
Tili and others had a similar yearning, 
he knew, the same inarticulate call 
which the stereotyped, super-ordered 
life in the Domes could never answer. 

The singers came in, their beauty 
and conversation ' brightening the 
solemn military aspect of the hall, but 
their normal gaiety subdued. Evi- 
dently Flori had told- them of what 
was transpiring. 

The Council soon returned and the 
First Councillor again took his place 
in the center of the room, beginning 
without preamble: 

“We have seen this outburst com- 
ing for a long time. The Council has 
ever been aware that you individuals 
would never fit in with the ideal for 
which we strive. By heredity and 
training you are primitives. Perhaps 
you cannot control what you do. You 
have been tolerated and supported by 
the city for the diversion you gave 
the people, yet we knew sometime 
the crisis between the two ways of life 
would come. 

“I will tell you now the Council — as 
agreed with the Council of West City 
— has decided the time has come to 
end the games. There will be no 
more cadets chosen. You were to have 
been allowed to continue in the games 
until you all had died. But, as Flori 
Leda has said, this is the test. We 
cannot allow your dangerous atavism 
to corrupt the ordered pattern we have 
designed. You must obey or you will 
cease to exist.” 

A stir ran through the gathering, 
and Flori shivered at the chill 
in the First Councillor’s soft tones. 
The official was so cold — so imper- 
sonal! The councillor’s face, thin 
and smooth under his domelike fore- 
head, showed a faint wrinkle as he 
continued : 

“We have power enough in our 
atomic motors to reclaim the earth 
and to regenerate the air, if we had 
to, but we do not wish it. It would 
lead only to the old, restless turmoil. 
We are satisfied here; you are the 
misfits.” 

Broni Leda interrupted, “Yet the 
turmoil you decry represents life. 
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while your colorless, drab obedience 
to rules is a living death.” 

The^cpuncillor paid -no heed, 'raise<3 
~Kis Hand for silence. 

"Hear then the Council’s decision: 

"The gladiators and the singers 
have been adjudged'a disturbing note 
in the life of the cities. This dis- 
turbance must be removed. Those of 
you who think you might learn an- 
other duty and live as the rest of 
the people live^'by obeying unques- 
tioningly whatever commands are 
given you will be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so. Let those cross the 
room and take a place beside the 
councillors. 

"Those of you whose rebellious 
spirit is too strong, who cannot work 
in concord with the rest, whose prim- 
itive instincts and emotions will con- 
tinue to rule them — for them is de- 
creed death. They shall be put 
through the airlock outside the Dome, 
where none has gone in forty genera- 
tions, to die in the poisonous atmos- 
phere. Let these place themselves be- 
hind Tedor Kaj. The Council has 
spoken.” 

Tedor laughed long and harshly, 
his voice ringing down the great hall 
and corridors. 

“Choice?” he cried. “Two forms of 
death! We could resist, councillor. 
Our swords could slice some of you 
sheep-people into bits before your 
long-hidden weapons blasted!” 

Flori laid her hand gently on his 
arm. "To what end, Tedor? Why 
should we harm people whose only 
fault was in being fit for the tasks to 
which they were assigned?” 

She faced the councillor. “This is 
my choice,” she said, placing her hand 
in Tedor’s. 

Broni Leda limped swiftly to her 
side. “You are wise, my sister ! At 
least we shall see the sky!” 

“By the sword of Lerri,” Roh Tili 
shouted, “he’s right !” And he strode 
to where the singers were grouped; 
grasped a pretty, red-haired one by 
the waist and gave her a smacking 
kiss. 

“I’ve been wanting to do that for 
a year, Lona!” he grinned, “but I 
wasn’t even supposed to look at you 


except over the telion.” He gazed 
into Jier. -eyes,- -his- voice" suddenly 
'tender. “I’m going out to the biggest 
adventure of all, Lona. I’m going to 
look at the sky, perhaps see the sun 
in the few moments we may live out- 
side. Would you — ^would — ” and Roh, 
who had fought a Blue-cap with bare 
fists and killed him, blushed. 

Lona looked at him and quirked up 
a corner of her mouth in a semi-smile. 

"I’ve been wanting you to do that 
for a year,” she said. “I don’t care 
about the sun so much, but I know 
I’d rather be dead than live the way 
the Council has decreed. Yes, Roh 
Tili, I’ll go look at the sky with you.” 

HE hall was strangely still, the 
assemblage watching this little 
tableaux between singer and gladiator 
with the fascination a great crisis 
sometimes can evoke. The councillors 
looked on, a little contemptuous, a 
bit puzzled, and, as Tedor suspected, 
perhaps a bit enviously, albeit retain- 
ing the mask of chill aloofness. 

Then slowly the entire company, 
gladiators and singers both, moved 
over and took places behind Tedor 
Kaj, Flori and Broni Leda. 

The city was told the news over the 
telions. No more games. No more' 
singers. The people accepted pas- 
sively, The Council knew best. Mean- 
while there were wheels to run, valves 
to watch and they went about their 
duties with a flicker of dull wonder, 
perhaps, as to what manner of crea- 
tures the singers and gladiators could 
'^be to act as they had. 

Tedor Kaj and his comrades were 
•as excited as cadets preparing for 
their first games. Quickly they 
donned battle attire, green tunics, 
leather jerkins, soft boots, swords, 
rope and bows and arrows. The sing- 
ers put on their gayest robes to greet 
the sun. 

The massive inner gates of the air- 
lock swung open, slowly and grat- 
ingly. A gang of workmen had toiled 
hours to loosen the mightly fastenings 
and to prepare the, gate mechanisms, 
idle for hundreds of years. 

The First Councillor stood before 
Tedor. 
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“You should have been born in the 
olden days/’ the councillor said in his 
whispering monotone, then motioned 
Tedor to lead his followers into the 
big lock-room. 

A curious exaltation gripped the 
leaders of the First Twelve. He saw 
it reflected in the faces of his men 
and the singers as he turned to mo- 
tion them onward through the last 
door between them and a tortured and 
lifeless world where no living thing 
had moved for thousands of years. 

Tedor felt no twinge of regret at 
leaving, the drabness of East City be- 
hind. 

As for dying, surely his place 
in the Abode. of Warriors awaited! 
He turned back once again and lifted 
his voice in a mighty shout: 

“We go, comrades,” he called. ‘‘We 
go to see the sun!” 

Flori’s hand in his, Tedor watched 
the inner doors swing shut, leaving 
the silent throng in oppressive dark- 
ness. . On the other side the First 
Councillor’s face bore a strange look. 
Centuries in the past it would have 
been called a look of pain^ for his 
synthetically fed heart was not func- 
tioning just right. He shook his head 
in what could be termed an angry ges- 
ture. 

These primitives! Could their, 
ancient emotions have contaminated 
him? 

S N THE lock, Flori grasped Tedor’s 
hand. 

“How long will we have to wait?” 
she whispered. 

“Not long. A few rhoments. The 
gas, last time they reported it, was 
more deadly than it ever had been — 
there go the outer gates!” 

A long sigh went up from the wait- 
ing victims. Rumbling and groaning 
from long disuse, the valve gates 
slowly opened and a shaft of brilliance 
stabbed into their eyes, blinding 
them. It was the sun! A murmur of 
joy swept out the rapidly widening 
gates. 

“Let us hurry out!” Roh Tili 
shouted. “Make the most of the time !” 

Dragging Lona, he pushed his great 
frame through the gates and immedi- 


ately looked upward. Slowly, then 
rushing even faster, gusts of warm, 
odorous air blew into the 'lock-room. 

Tedor’s throat contracted. “This 
it is,” he thought. It was distinctly 
different from the air within the 
Domes. He wondered how long it 
would be before the deadly fumes 
took effect. 

He gestured to Flori to hold her 
breath so long as possible. They 
helped Broni outside and stood gaz- 
ing at the great core of light they 
knew as the legendary sun, but only 
for a few seconds at a time, for their 
eyes were accustomed to the cold, 
bluish light of the Domes. This light 
was yellow-white and hot. 

“I can’t see,” Broni said, rubbing 
his eyes, which had begun to water 
and smart. 

“I came out here to see the sun,” 
Roh Tili moaned, “and I can’t see any- 
thing but the inside of my own eye- 
lids. Well, farewell, Lona and com- 
rades, I can smell the gas. It is 
sweet.” 

The curious odor had become 
stronger as they stepped away from 
the now closed gates of the airlock. 
Tedor finally exhaled a great gust and 
as he inhaled his nostrils twitched. 
The gas had a tangy smell, not gen- 
erally associated with death, but 
hardly had he drawn a breath or two 
before he began tb get dizzy. 

Yet it wasn’t unpleasant. He drew 
Flori to him and they stood awaiting 
their deaths. 

“Afraid?” he whispered. 

“Not with you,” Flori said. 

On all ^ides, some seated, some 
standing, the gladiators and singers, 
most of them fingering their smart- 
ing eyes, all of them temporarily 
blinded by the powerful sun’s rays, 
awaited the doom decreed for them. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken 
by a peculiar singing, whistling noise 
almost directly overhead. It swooped 
and darted above them. 

Narrowing his eyelids to tiny slits, 
Tedor peered upward. He was be- 
coming surprised at the length of 
time the gas took to work. Aside 
from ‘the warmth and brightness and 
pecuPiar odor, there was not much 
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difference between the air outside 
and inside the Dome. 

H^couldjee.a.little by keeping“his' 
■'ey6s shaded. He had a vague impres- 
sion of a vast blue dome covering him, 
immeasurably larger than the one he 
knew. He became giddy again and he 
closed his eyes. 

LOW LY, as his perceptions, 
dulled by thought of impending 
. death, came alive again, he sensed a 
feeling of movements around him not 
caused by his companions, movements 
accompanied by rustlings and strange 
sounds. 

The stillness was blasted by a 
mighty yell from Broni Leda, who at 
last had been able to conquer the 
blindness affecting his eyes. 

“Look! Smell I Listen!” 

Cautiously, the others began to open 
their eyes, to breathe more deeply. 

“A dead world !” Broni shouted 
again, then laughed exultantly. 

Tedor’s eyes opened wide. Dead 
world? Dimly he could see trees, 
larger and greener than those in the 
Third Dome. He gazed quickly down- 
ward — grass! Thick, ^waving in the 
breeze! Curiously, he could not re- 
member walking into it. 

Incredulous murmurs, swelling into 
glorious laughter and happy shouts, 
came from the men and women scat- 
tered about. Flori threw her arms 
around Tedor. 

“The poison gas! Where is it? 
Why didn’t we die?” she cried hysteri- 
cally, between laughter and tears of 
happiness. 

“Die?” Tedor muttered. Then he 
laughed. “We’ve been entombed and 
didn’t know it. For three thousand 
years people haye lived in those giant 
graves. More than' two thousand 
years ago they took the last test of 
this atmosphere. Meanwhile — ” 

“Meanwhile nature has been at 
work,” Broni Leda said, breaking in 
excitedly. “No sooner had men shut 
themselves up in domes than the old 


atmospheric balance began to com^ 
back ^fore.-all .animal- and plant' life 
became extinct.” 

Broni paused to gain breath. 

“It took long years,” he continued. 
“Probably some parts of the world 
still are “'tainted with the poisonous 
gas, but the patches of life that were 
left have begun to reclaim the rest of 
the earth and the normal air.” 

“Oh, Broni,” Flori broke in, “you’d 
rationalize an5^here. You belong 
back in the science chambers.” She 
laughed and kissed him, taking the 
sting out of her words. 

Gladiators and singers ran about 
like children, tripping over rocks, 
rolling in the grass. Roh Tili was 
swinging from a tree branch. 

“You’ve really gone primitive,” 
Jon Nara hooted at him. 

A little furry head poked around 
a tree and chittered. Flori pointed it 
out to Tedor. 

“Why,” he said wonderingly, “it’s 
an animal.” 

Broni looked thoughtfully at the 
sky and then at the gigantic gray 
Dome towering a short distance away. 

“You know,” he said, “I wonder if 
the First Councillor may have real- 
ized what had happened out here. I 
have thought it queer he didn’t order 
us to the gas chambers.” 

Tedor Kaj was not listening, how- 
ever. A new feeling of triumph and 
power had come over him. He knelt 
and scooped up a handful of grass 
and rich brown earth. 

The blindness had almost passed. 
He could see well now. He could see 
mile on mile of green forest from the 
high ground on which the First Dome 
was built. In the distance a blue 
lake glittered and far away moun- 
tains raised white-capped heads into 
the clouds. 

Behind him were the great Domes. 
He dismissed thoughts of them with 
a shudder. They were houses of the 
dead. 

Man had come back to earth. 
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when you were still a SQuallinir baby. In the 
future, put the soft pedal on such yearns. It 
is grettin^ so every time you open a SF mag- 
azine you come upon a story which -Is a va- 
riation of that plot. 

"The Earth Saver" was what brought my 
good humor back and caused me to write only 
those mild chiding remarks for the above sto- 
ries. In spite of the old “Martians invade 
Earth” plot, the humorous twist was a sort 
of relief from the dreary conformist attitude 
of the other stories. 

As a final dig, before I stop to read the lead 
novel, I will say that those three stories were 
the best balanced group of literature that I 
have thus seen in STARTLING STORIES. 

Could you sneak In somewhere in your 
magazine a review of current Science Fiction 
and Fantasy publications and movies? I think 
it would stimulate a livelier Interest in this 
field. 

Going back to the coyer, It Is one of the 
best I have seen gracing the front of this 
magazine. For quite a while I thought that 
big green thing dominating most of the illus- 
trations was the cloud. , I had to study it 
thoroughly .to recognize it as our moon. 
W^iat Is it, the other side? I can see none of 
the usual formations. The Space Ship looked 
vaguely like a reprint from one of Buck 
•Rogers’ earlier models, and for that reason I 
am soured toward it. 

Do you realize that that is the second Space 
Ship you have printed in a year? You’re get- 
ting in a rut! However, at least it is not .an- 
other one of those Bug-Eyed 

Monsters, the despair and frustration in every 
science-fiction fan’s life — .SO Amherst Avenue, 
Swartbinore, Pa. 

I’ll refer your suggestion about a review 
department to Alex Samalman, who spas- 
modically reviews scientific books and 
such. You don’t think the old Sarge is go- 
ing to- add that chore to his present task of 
sweeping out the offices and wading through 
these ethergrams, do you? 1 gotta have 


five minutes for lunch, y’khow. ‘ Yes, '■I left 
out about a page of your letter because it 
was typed on the back of your first sheet, 
and the old Sarge wasn’t going to waste 
time having' it re-typed for the printer. 
But ril ans'wer one question you asked. 
The Science Question Box has been tem- 

E orarily discontinued, and the poor old 
arge will now answer a reasonable num- 
ber of scientific inquiries in this depart- 
ment. 

The current rocket fuel seems to be 
U-235 in fiction. In practical experiments 
it is any explosive which will give the 
greatest thrust forward in ratio to volume 
and weight. The 200-inch mirror is being 
housed right now in its cradle at Mount 
Palomar, California, and is already in use» 
although the observatory and auxiliary 
equipment are not fully completed and as- 
sembled. 

The rest of your questions can go hang 
for the present. And it’s Mister Mud 
Slinger to you! 

PINCH-HITTING FOR VIC KING 

By James Johnson 

The man with the whiskers has taken Vic 
in tow for the duration, so henceforth I shall 
be the perpetrator of reportings from this' 
neck of the plains. i 

First, the cover — Boy! Some spaceships! 
Or could it be that the artist has a bum sense 
of p'erspectlve? Oh, well, at least no BEMS 
and half-nekkid wiinmen. 

Morey rides heads above the muck with 
the only two acceptable interior pix — "Barth 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Ecrned $400 the First Year - 

“So far I hare written around a 
hundred articles, many of the sto- 
ries about defense activities. Last 
year I made around 5400, and It 
•was the first year I really started 
to write. Your course is the best 
way to get expert instruction in 
professional writing.” 

— T. IjJDWABD KABLSSON. 
224 East 7flth St.. New York, N. Y. 


H ave you ever tried? Have you ever at- 
tempted even the least bit of training, un- 
der competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, -waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken all of a sudden to the dis- 
covery “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in 
our times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That Is why 
so many authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. Tho day-to-day necessity of 
writing — of gathering material about which to -write 
— develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its -writing instruction on journalism — continu- 
ous writing — the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 

Copyright 1942 Newspaper lustltute of America 


Learn to write by writing 

N ewspaper institute training is based on the Now York Copy 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you receilvo actual 
assignments, lust as If you were right - , 

at work on a great metropolitan doily. 

Your writing la individually correraad WAR MAKES 
and constructively crltictacd by veteran writ- WBiTEBS 

ers. You win find that (Instead ©r vainly 

trying to copy someone elae's writing tricks) Every war has 
you are ropidly developing your own distinc- launched crmarkM 


you are ropidly developing your own distinc- 
tive, self-flavored style — undergoing an et- 
perience that has a thrill to it and wbicb 
at the same time develops In you tbe power 
to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing be- 
come awe-struck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors and give little thought 
to the $25. $50 and $100 or more that can 
Often be earned for material that takes little 
time to wrlto— stories, articles on business, 
hobbles, travels, snorts, recipes, war work, 
civilian defense, etc — things that can easily 
be turned cut in leisure hours, and often 
on the Impulse of the moment. 

l.ct us help you test your native abilities. 
Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test ndll 
do it. It'S free — entirely without obliga- 
tion. Send the coupon today. Newspaper 
Institute of America. One Park Avenue. 
New Yoik, (Founded 1925) 
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Saver” and “Ancient Brain.” Perhaps there Is 
some 3ust)flcation for keeping- the lad about. 

The novel was passing fair. The science 
seems dubious to me, but I can’t prove any- 
thing. 

“The Earth-Saver” was the only good 
story in the Issue. Sheer farce — but I liked 
it. Comedy of this sort is all right if it is not 
used to excess. 

“The Ancient Brain” was merely a vehicle 
to convey the author’s ideas on the world of 
tomorrow. In itself, the story was mediocre. 
If the Hall of Fame shorts you have been 
running are submitted as a sample of the 
good old days, I’ll take vanilla. 

“Death Ray”: How in Cthulthu’s name can 
you do this to us? It reads like one of these 
short-shorts that appear in comic magazines. 

“The Ether Vibrates”; It amuses me the 
way these guys are jumping on the band- 
wagon. In your answer to Vic’s letter, you 
say that atf is fantastic. True- But is fantasy 
scientific? 

Glad to see the question department gone. 
Is it permanent? — P. O. Box 1322, Aberdeen. 
South Dakota. 


In the first place, fresh, those things on 
the cover are pencils prodding a goose- 
berry with the black rot. .And the Hall of 
Fame shorts we’ve been reprinting for four 
years are certainly fair samples of science- 
fiction of the early days, and if you haven’t 
yet found one that pleases you, you have 
to take vanilla. 

Thanks for writing, and send the old 
Sarge’s regards to Vic — and all other fans 
now in service. 


■RAY FOR BROWN AND EBEY 

By Earl Cof+engim 

In the Nov. issue of SS there are two let- 
ters that I believe express the thoughts of 
all real atf fans. They were written by A. R. 
Brown and George Ebcy. As for the rest, 
some are good, some fair, and quite a few are 
terrible- “Two Worlds to Save” was dryer 
I than a Martian desert and it had a big hole. 

I namely the tapping language of .the turtles. 

I It’s impossible. 

I “The Day of the Cloud”, was the first good 
novel since, about the May, 1941, issue, except 
maybe "Blood on the Sun.” “The Ancient 
Brain” was very good, “The Earth Saver” was 
good, and “Death Ray” was fair. 

The cover is the best I ever saw on SS, and 
I have been reading SS about 2 ^, years (stf 
about three years). The coloration of the 
planets and the space ship design could be 
improved, but it Is still a vast improvement 
over your usual covers. 

As for departments, your present line runs 
from fair to bad.- I, personally, would like an 
article, or even a series of articles, on the 
prophecies of Michel Nostradamus who seems 
to have had some .pretty accurate inside dope 
on the future — ^Box l«7, ljODdou,.Ky. 

You all the time want something we 
don’t have, Joe. Stuff from Nostradamus 
does not belong, logically, in the sober halls 
of science. Wait a minute, Junior, don’t 
throw that wrench! I didn’t say, the good 
Dr. Nostradamus was not a scientist. I 
just . mean that we don’t have enough data 
on his scientific attainments to make him a 
lodge member of this group. He’s got to 
stick with the crystal-gazers, sooth-sayers 
and owls, with maybe a black cat for gar- 
nishment on Halloween. Anyway, he was 
a good physician, and-.they do say his pre- 
dictions hit the nail on the head frequently! 



SLIGHTLY MIXED BUT STRONG 

By Gene Hunfer 

hater of the alleged 
"Good* Old Dazers,” I couldn’t fight oft the 
wave of nostalgia that swept over me when 
r reached., up and pulled the Nov. STAETLING- 
-the— 8tand~ jVft'ef these many 
months- — an interplanetary cover! Some of 
my enthusiasm was dampened by the fact 
that the apace ships were much, yea. very 
much too large in proportion to the moon. 
Even so, this is the best Bergey I've ever 
seen, which in turn means It was the year’s 
best. 

Rocklynne’s novel was good, and takes sec- 
ond place in this year’s lineup. Jarvis’ “Blood 
On the Sun” was the year’s best yarn. 

“’Phe Barth Saver” takes second spot in the 
issue. “The Ancient Brain” was only fair, and 
the less said about “Peath Ray” the better. 

Now, on to "The Reader Speaks.” 

Paul Carter! I’m actually ashamed of you! 
From your letter it would seem that you now 
consider yourself a.n Important fan who shuns 
alphabetical societies. Well, Paul, you must 
have become very Important to fandom since 
the .^ril STARTLING STORIES, for In both 
the February and April issues, you formed 
societies. (1) the SFTAOPCWFIROTFSPM, 
or the Society for the Abolishment of. Pulp 
Covers with Females in Red on Them from 
S-F Mags, and (2), the utterly silly SFTPO- 
COSFP — Society for the Prevention of Covers 
on Science-Fiction Publication^ Ah, ha! But 
now you shun those societies! Request — Will 
someone please define the phrase important 
fan? 

I’ll agree with you that most societies are 
absolutely mad attempts by the fans, to have 
their names in print. Of course there are a 
few notable exceptions, like the anti-BEM so- 
ciety, its rival the pro-BEM societies, and my 
own SISFPITE^ — Society for the Improvement 
of Science-Fiction Publications by the Intro- 
duction of Trimmed Edges. However, the SI- 
SFPITE is far from silly, and is only an at- 
tempt to stir up discontent among the -fa.iS, 
and have them do something about those ter- 
rible ragged edges which most mags insist 
upon. (My, my, don’t all the editors hate me, 
though.) 

And what, my dear Carter, could be more 
utterly mad than to rate stories and pics with 
— of all things — ^Xeno?!! And the Sarge even 

[Turn page] 
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upholds this system. Sergeant’s pet — yahhhh! 
In closing, may I state that I think the ed- 
itors should boil Sarge Saturn in his own 
Xeno, and they might give Paul Carter a 
slight scorching while about It — 618 E. Mc- 
Carty Ave., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Now if the old Sarge was a fellow, to 
drive a knife in the chinks of an uifwary 
kiwi’s armor, you’d be a dead duck, Pee-lot 
Hunter. But the chief astrogati^ won’t 
polish you off. I’ll just let you down gently. 

In the main your ethergram is fair medi-' 
cine, but may I point out dryly that the 
name of this department is THE ETHER 
VIBRATES, not THE READER 
SPEAKS? And who is this Jarvis guy who 
wrote your version of BLOOD ON THE 
SUN? Hal K. Wells wrote the story for 
us. 

Okay, your face is red, but I know you 
read STARTLING STORIES, so skip it. 

REAL SCIENCE COVER 

By Leroy E. Beeson 

I didn’t think I would ever live to see a 
real science cover on one of your mags again. 
Seriously speaking, that cover on the Novem- 
ber issue of STARTLING STORIES was the 
best you have had for two years. I’m willing 
to bet you receive many letters praising it 
and I hope you do because it might open your 
eyes to the fact that we fans have been ask- 
ing, begging, and pleading for all these years, 
for real science covers rather than one por- 
traying a couple of humans or a grotesque 
monster that only mar your covers. If Bergey 
could do that well all the time he would be 
my favorite, 

Many, many fans have asked and asked you 
to get rid of Belarski. It’s beyond , me why 
you don’t. I’d be also willing to bet that if 
you would use Finlay and Paul on your cov- 
ers quite often your circulation would in- 
crease and you would have more contented 
readers. Why, look at the masterpieces Paul 
used to do for you around ’30; they are some 
of the best I have ever seen 

It is my claim that a story is only as good 
as its picture. If a story I read has a good 
drawing accompanying It, it' greatly improves 
my opinion of that story. Thus I ask you 
why don’t you get rid of some of these artists 
that draw for you and get Finlay and Paul 
to do most'Of your work? I see^you are us- 
ing Finlay more often in T.W.&, which is 
good. _ 

PLEASE, Sarge, USE ONLY PAUL FOR 
YOUR HALL OF FAME CLASSICR Tour last 
four Hall of Fame stories have had Morey. 
I regard Morey as your worst artist and it 
really' disillusioned my reading the stories 
when I saw his pictures. I think those Hall 
of Fame stories are the best In each issue. 

Never discontinue your Thrills In Science 
department. It is what makes your magazine 
different from all the rest. 

For future use in your Hall of Fame I 
think “Seeds From Space,” by Lawrence Man- 
ning or “Day of the Beast,” by D. D. Sharp 
sound like good ones. 1 have never read either 
one and they both sound good. It will be a 
black day in my life when you start reprint- 
ing stories I have read. 

You have been publishing S. S. for two years 
now. During that time you have had many 
good stories. Following Is a list of the ones 
I think are best, starting with the cover. 

Best cover; I can’t decide whether the Jan., 
March, May '39 or the Nov. ’42 is the best. 
These were all great covers because they com- 
bined science with something interesting to 
look at. Please, oh, please have more like 
them. 

Best novel: “The Impossible World” by 
Eando Binder. It was this story that made 
me decide to be a regular scientifletion fan. 
Something about the story made me visual- 
ize the Immensity of space. Tied very closely 
for second place is ' Stanley G. Weinbaum’s 
“The Black Flame” and Hamilton’s “The 
Prisoner of Mars.” I wish you could get sto- 
ries like these again. 


Best short story: “Cosmic Stag-e" by Rob- 
ert Arthur. Sept. ’39. This was a little gem of 
3- story that I believe was really a classic and 
should be In your Hall of Fame about 1950. 
. comes “The Life Battery” by Binder. 

Robot A I” by Friend (both July ’39). and 
Robert Arthur’s “Eternal Moment’’ (March 
All were great stories. 

Best Hall of Fame 3tory,:-.‘'Death-From-the' 
..Stars’— by-ArRowley'Hilliard. I think this is 
the greatest story you ever published. Glad 
to ^e he's coming up next issue. Close behind 
is weinbaum's “Martian Odyssey,” Manning 
and Pratt’s "City of the Living Dead,” Jones' 

Man Beast of Toree,” Sharp’s “Eternal Man” 
and almost all of the ones you’ve published. 
Ihe o^nly Hall of Fame “dud” ever published 
Was Coblenz’s “Making of Misty Isle.” I was 
.thoroughly disgusted to see it nominated. 

Tour feature, “They Changed the World,’’ 
was good. Why did you discontinue it? All 
your Thrills in Science features are good. 

Best art work: Finlay’s pics for “The Im- 
possible World,” Paul's for “City of Singing 
Flame” and “City of Living Dead.” or Mar- 
choni's for “Death Prom the Stars.” Why 
doesn’t he draw like- he used to? 

I might add your mag is my favorite be- 
cause of the long stories and the Hall of 
Fame selections which I would never have 
read otherwise — SOS W. 23rd St., Spokane. 
tVashingrnn. 

Not a bad letter. Kiwi Beeson, but I’ll 
have to pin your long ears back on one 
statement you made. We’ve been publish- 
ing STARTLING STORIES since Jan- 
uary, 1939, and with this present issue it 
starts on its J5/f,&‘year. What do you do, 
sleep half the time? Never mind, all is 
forgiven. But you pee-lots should be as 
sure of your facts as you expect our authors 
and artists and the old Sarge to be. 

Seriously, the old space dog is glad you 
little beasts like the November cover. 
Mention this to me again when writing in, 
and I’ll see what I can do to get another 
such cover soon. j 

[Turn page] 
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CALLING ALL SERVICE MEN 

By Theresa and Mary Haussmann 


We have an assortment of science-flcUon 
magazines In good condition which we would 
like to donate to men in the service We 
were wondering If you could furnish us with 
the names of such men as have requested 
them. We also would like to tell you how 
much we enjoy reading your stf magazines. 

We eagerly await their publication 8828 

Pfllisnde Ave., Union City, N. J« 


A swell letter, a mighty fine gesture— 
and a pair of gal readers! What a bouquet 
for the old Sarge to get all in one ether 
flash. No foolin’, folks, a letter like this 
compensates for three issues of ravings 
from discontented kiwis. 1 suggest that 
you donate your mags to your local USO 
committee or to a branch of the Books for 
Soldiers drive. Maybe your local library 
can advise you how to dispose of them. I’m 
sorry, but the old Sarge hasn’t any file of 
j addresses on hand. I’ll bet any army camp 
I or post would be tickled pink to get a 
: treasure trove like this. ,And thanks for 
even mentioning it. 


FIRST APPEARANCE 

By C. Franklin Derry 

As you have never had the pleasure of read- 
ing my copy before I will introduce myself. 
As my name ie at the top of this letter we 
will skip that. I have been reading SF for 
about six or seven years now and also I have 
read every issue of STARTLING STORIES, 
so I think I am in a position to criticize and 
praise a little, so here goes: 

First, your last issue, Nov. 1942, or Vol. 8, 
No. 3. The lead story was. I see in looking 
through my files, Rocklynne’s first contribu- 
tion to S.S. Why I don’t know, because he Is 
A-1 (as well as 1-A, I suppose?) “The Day 
of the Cloud" ranks high on my list of S.S.’a 
ten best stories. Ross made, his characters 
live and breathe and his atmosphere was 
enough in.itself to promote a profound sense 
. of suspense. 

Even 'though I liked the story I thought 
that the character of “Harry Porter" was 
: overdone; he was the only one that didn't 
seem real to me, but still I thought it was a 
grand story. All in all, the story was up to 
S.S. standard — and then some!! 

I said before that I read every issue of S.S. 
(twenty-four to date) and picking the ten 
best is next to impossible, but here goes: 

(1) A Million Years to Conquer — Kuttner. 

(2) Giants From Eternity — Wellman. 

(3) Five Steps to Tomorrow — Binder. 

(4) The Gods Hate Kansas — ^Millard. 

(5) The Day of the Cloud — Rocklynne. 

(6) City of Glass — Loomis. 

(7) The Portress of Utemia — Williamson. 

(8) Tarnished Utopia — Jameson. 

(9) The Water World — Friend. 

(10) A Yank at Valhalla — Hamilton. 

Aside from my ten best I would like to see 

more Binder, Williamson, Wells (Hal. K.). 
Hamilton, Loomis, and Wellman (but no more 
like "Devirs Planet”). Oh, yea, don’t forget 



Kuttner. In addition I would like to see that 
old . team of Laurence Manning: and Fletcher 
Pratt, and Otis Adetbert Kline, Arthur K. 
Barnes, Arthur J. Burks, Raymond Z, Gallun, 
Isaac Asimov, Dr. Keller and J. J, Millard. 
That s a big order I know, but I hope you do 
it in the months to come. 

Miscellaneous: -GBT-PAUli at aircbstsrhe' 
IS an artist -without a peer. Get the new im- 
Proved Morey, also SHBJSNMAN, DOLD, and 
KOGERS, the latter for covers as well as In- 
side. Don’t forget Rogers for your covers! 

Bring back the “Guest Editorials" and have 
the cover illustrate the novel and a little more 
science in the stories, too, huh! 

Well, that’s about all except for a little 
well-deserved credit to you, such as: 

I have never read a story In S.S. that I 
didn’t like, and on the whole the magazine ia 
just what SF needs, so keep the novels long, 
the longer the better. Even if you have to 
increase the price, you know the fans will 
buy it just the same. For it’s quality that 
counts and you know that in SF quantity be- 
gets quality, for an author can write a better 
story if he has room to develop the plot. 

Glad to see R. M. Williams coming back 
next issue as I liked his- "Bridge to Earth." 
Hope “World Beyond the Sky’’ is as good — 
Lanliani, 3Id. 

For a first watch in the astrogation cham- 
ber, Pee-Iot Derry, you shoot a mean space 
sextant. We’ll do our best for you in the 
months ahead. And I’ll assure you that 
you’re going to like THE WORLD BE- 
YOND THE SKY in this issue-^if, you 
haven’t already read it by the time you 
reach this department. And please note, 
all you howling hyenas of space, that the 
cover illustrates this story graphically. 

/Yeah, I know — there’s a thousand tech- 
nical things wrong with it — as usual. Pass 
me the aspiring, Wart-ears. 

[Turn page] 
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} up to $12.00 In a day. My line contains nearly 100 quality 
\ fabnes, all sensational values, guaranteed. You need no 
• experience or monew. 1 supply oveiythlngrequlredFREB. 
Writetoday telling about yourself-age. etc. for FREE outfit. 
8T0NEFIELD. 1330 W. Karrison. Dept N.977. Chicago 
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No, never mind! Look what I just fished 
off the ethergram spindle ! 

IT'S BROTHER WHO PAYS 

By Lee Kessler 

Have you room on your space-sklpping-go* 
wagon for a “femme”? I’d like to ride ^ong. 
and I’ve bought the very latest in space toga 
to make a proper impression. I promise not 
to Jinx anything. 

I haven’t been reading science-fiction very 
long, I came home for a visit a year ago and 
found my brother reading your magazines. 
Went through a few copies myself and then 
got a job here and stayed so I can read all he 
buys. I like ’em! Space travel, time Jaunts 
and dimension jumps certainly -give the old 
imagination something new to sink Its teeth 
into. I read all the stories, but I confess to a 
preference for the ones that don’t go in for 
monstrous forms of humanity that look- like 
products of Xeno-lnduced DTs. 

I also like the correspondence pages — “The 
Ether Vibrates”! What a name for a depart- 
ment! But -how apt! No wonder it vibrates 
with the howls of some of. these .space-apes 
pouring in. They’re swell. Sarge, and they 
sure crack down on you, but, I must say they 
do get their change! i- 

Ray for SS. And come on with that An- 
nual. My brother will buy that, too. What? 
Why don’t If Shhh! He'll hear you — 221 
Spring St., Nanticoke, Pa. 

Listen, honey chile, the old Sarge thinks 
you are smart in two ways — to get Brother 
to pay for the mags, of course, but mostly 
for your taste in reading them. Sure, we 
know this type of fiction isn't Shakes- 
pearian, but it’s certainly stimulating and 
thought-provoking. It isn’t kid stuff, by a 
jugful (of Xeno). And the old Sarge is 
willing to bet all his starboard rockets that 
Bill Shakespeare would have written 
science-fiction, too, if his reading public 
had been educated up to receiving it. 

No foolin’, what I like is the growing 
circle of women readers. That is incon- 
vertible proof that science-fiction is .solid 
and sure. And let the space-apes howl and 
chatter. The old Sarge lo^es double-talk 
set to music. 

And here we have a nice kick in the pants 
for a final rocket. 

A MISGUIDED SERVICE MAN 

By A. C. Johnston 

I am only a poor misguided service man 
that has been reading sclentiflction stories for 
the past five years. At a rate, I might add, of 
five or six magazines per month. I don’t have 
a beef for STARTLING STORIES; I like It^, 
in fact, I like ’em all. The only reason I am 
writing in now ia this: 
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I am disgusted with ethergrams. 

For instance (Vol. 8 — 3) by T. Reagan, Jr.; 
(Quote) My gosh, what a dream I had after 
seeing the September cover. (Unquote.) Now 
what I want to know Is, does the little boy 
buy STARTLING STORIES to read, or just 
look at the pretty pictures? 

And that howl (or trimmed edges! Buddy, I 
-J-was at aplace'where you-couldn*t'get-maga---l 
zines with any kind of edges. The war! Pri- 
orities! Remember? So I say be thankful for 
the magazine as is. 

I’d better knock off here before I start an- 
other wave of some kind. But personally I 
think STARTLING STORIES is a very good 
magazine, full of good stories by good pen 
pushers — Navy Pier, Cblcngo, 111. 

Well! And once again — well! How do 
you space monkeys like that for a parting 
salute. Yeah, the old Sarge fooled you that 
time. A kick in the pants, he says. But he 
neglected to say whose pants, didn’t he? 

Zipper up your space suit. Junior, before 
you catch cold. 

And that’s that for this issue. Batten 
down the hatches, seal the air-locks, and 
you kiwis can take over for the rest of the 
trip. Don’t run us into a spatial ditch, and, 
above all, don’t chase and bark at any 
meteor swarms. Pass the old astrogator a 
fresh Xeno jug, Frog-eyes. 

—SERGEANT SATURN. 

P.S. : Kiwis, when you help America to win 
the war you’re helping to create the kind of 
a FUTURE you want the world to have! 
Keep right on buying those War Bonds and 
Stamps! And — here's another tip. Listen to 
“The Army Hour." official program of the 
War Department, Sunday afternoons from 
3:30 to 4:30 P.M., Eastern war Time, for many 
suggestions that will help you do your bit for 
America’s war effort. 




SPRACTtCAl BOOKS IN OHEI 
60 FULLY ILiOSTRATED CHAPTERS 

CoverlDg! I— -ModemMactilna 
Stop practice. 2—Blue Print 
Readlns andHow to Draw. 3 — 
Calcrulations & Matbematlcs 
lot Machinists, 4 — Shop Phys- 
108. &— How to VseSUdeRule. 
I Oel This Infonnallon for Yourself. 
Ceupwi today, Ro Obllgallon 

' Unless Satisfied. ASK TO-SEE IT. 
§>COf«)l>LETE »IPAYONI^V$l MO. 



Save money t>y Vpa 
dering beautiful 
life-Uke MABirEL 
plates, by niall. 

SsDd for illustrated 
folder showing many 
styles, Including popu- 
lar transparent. FREE 
Irapreulen material sent 
with instructions on t^dng I 
Impression. Write Today, 

EifiARVB. bENYAL COMPAMV 
Depl, S9‘J, 343 g. Dearborn 31., Chfoaso 


ImDus'IiMI 


mm 


o be set to music. Phoongraph records made. Send vour poet 
’or our offer and FREE lUiymlng JMcUoDEiry. Vanderb 
Mu*1» Studios, Dwrt. E.N.. Box OZ Coney Istand, N. 


Protect your idea 
with a Patent. Secure 
“Patent Guide” and 
“Record of Invention” form — free. No charge for 
preliminary information. Write today! 

CLARENCs A. 

■ and HARVEY B. ,SACOBSOE^ 


38-A ADAMS BUli.OIN& 


Registered Pofenf Atforneyt 
WASHr 


IINGTON, D. e. 


Only 10c At All Stands 


Powerful Vision — 8 Mile Ronge 

BlftlOCyLAlS 

ScUnUflcalls ground, powerful Una that 
give staarp. dear vision of 110 yds. at 1000 
yds. dlBtancel Adjustable for all discsnces 
and eye widtbs. Binoculars come tviih 
hand-sorae case andstrap.<i. OUAllANTEED. 
If not satisfled after 20 days' free trial money refunded. American 
Blnooular Co.. 77S9 S. Halsted. Defit. F-5B5. Chicago. 
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Trained Artists Are Capaiile of Eamlng 


Il'a interestloK and pleuant to stuito Art 
the W. S. A. way. COMMERCIAL ART. lU 
LU8TRATINQ. CARTOONING— aJI la ONB 
oompleCs eoume. No previoua AH experience 
neceirary— hundreds bare profited by our 
praetlcal home study method since 1914. 
Write today for iaformatlon in FRBB 
BOOK. “Art for Pleasure & Profll”— tells 
all about our coarse, serried— and commer- 
cial oppmtuiiltlee for you in Art. State age. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
STUDIO eSI-F. IllS-IStti ST.. N. W., 
WASHINGTON. 0. C. ' I 


Q)-COLOfiSS03 in Off 


Beaatifully mounted in 7x9 
white frame mat. Made from any 
photograph, snapshot or nega- 
tive. Original returned. Send 
35^ and stamp — no other charges. 

COLORGRAPH, DepK TM* 
3127 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 




it FBEE OF ONE PENNY COST. Tust follw ro, 

, . iy Plan andsbow thesult to your frienda. Uabeupto 
$13 in a day eaally. No experience— no hfiuae>to.|iouBa 
[ canvassing necessary. Send for SamDlefr.t.FnEE OF 
• •'''^^ Write today for FEKE ACTUAL- aAMPLBS 
a suro'flre’" money -getting plans. For aulok action, 
11 us about yourself — age. etc. .^end no money. 
H. J. Colfin. PROGRESS TAILORING CO.. 

500 South Tbroop Street Cliicapo, Illinois 


PUZZLES OF EVERY VARIETY 


ONLY 10c AT -ALL STANDS 


BlEViEW .®ff ¥ME 
SC0ENCEE EFBC¥i®W 
ffAN EPQJffiIlB(i:A¥0®WS 


SERCEANT SA¥ajRN 


® H, my head! Pass 
the Xeno jug and 
a fresh bottle of aspi- 
rin, Short-wave. It’s 
time to.exhume the new 
crop of fanzines. Yeah, 
I call my dopey assist- 
ant, known to you birds 
as Frog-eyes and Wart- 
ears. Short-wave be- 
cause it’s so hard to 
drag him out of the 
ether at times. 

N e V e-r mind the 
shouts of “Corn” from the second gallery; 
I’m going to exhibit for you a bumper crop 
of that stuff immediately after this over- 
ture. Pretty good corn, too, judging the 
first item I pick up. 

Whoa! Cut your rocket blasts, Sarge; 
you’re . getting a bit ahead of yourself. 
This is no fanzine. It is a brochure on 
meteorites by Dr. H. H. Nininger. 

Let’s have a closer look, gang. 

A COMET STRIKES THE EARTH, 
American Meteorite Laboratory, 635 Fill- 
more Street, Denver, Colo. Price 35c, 3 
for $1.00. Postpaid. 

A pocket-sized booklet of tiventy pages 
within a nice blue jacket and a striking cut- 
away cylindrical spot In which is mounted a 
genuine fragment of meteoric rock. The con- 
tents matter of great interest, and numerous 
photographs of meteors and such. Decidedly 
a worthwhile and unique investment, kiwis. 

FANTAST, Idlewild, Fountainhall Road, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. Editor, Douglas Web- 
ster. 6d. per copy; 1/6 for three. 

I don’t know whether this is a new name 
for FANTASY, published by Douglas "Webster, 
or another mag. Anyway, it’s 36 pages of 
stuff and such with a nice pale blue cover 
with a July, 1942, date line and the shaded 
line-drawing of a file of robotish figures with 
I bowed heads passing in review below a huge 
mounted star-toothed gear. (Suggested title; 
"Will there be any stars on my crown?") 

Plenty of drawings and headings and lots 
of articles.- And a bird of a gal on page 4. 
Yeah — pouter pigeon. Okay, Doug; 

FANTASY FICTION FIELD, 1702 Dahill 
Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Editor, Julius Un- 
ger. Weekly. 5c per copy. 

The old Sarge has reviewed this little 
weekly several times. It still seems to be go- 
ing strong and continues the cute idea of in- 
cluding a glossy print of the cover of the 
next pseudo-science magazine on newsstand 
sale. Nice work. Julius. 
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NEBULA, 333 Belgrade, Phila., Pa. Editor, 
Rusty Barron. Weekly. 5c per copy; 24 
issues for $i. 


Pass .the aspirin, "Wart-ears. We’ve spouted 
about this one before, too. No new features 
to_rave over. _but NEBJJLA. .bolds, its own. 

— “ ' ■' ^Keep ■ plueeihg, Rusty; you’ll wear smooth in 
time. 

PARADOX, 3 Lewis St., Westfield, Mass. 
Editor, Frank Wilimczyk, Jr. Quarterly. 
lOc per copy; three for 25c. 

Ah! Sixteen pag-es of standard white be- 
tween yellow covers. Good drawings, head- I 
ings, contents page. Includes fiction and ar- l 
tides and such. Smooth rocketing, kiwi. 
"Wliom are you “panning” on the front cover j 
with that drawing? Do you mean that the I 
poor editor is a goat? ! 

POCORUS, 628 W. 15th St., San Pedro, 
Calif. Editors, Pogo and Rus Wood. Pub- 
lished when and if. lOc per copy. Ex- 
changes welcome. 

Well, well, blast my rockets! , This Is a 
new baby. 19 pages, folded to half size to 

f ive us 38 pages of fanzine copy. Mostly in 
lurry purple imprint ori white. Otherwise, 
nice format, neat contents page, and several 
illustrations. Wow! Who designed the cutie 
on pages 26 and 27? I’ll bet she experiences 
a cold winter, what with the fuel shortage. 
(No, Junior, the pages are not numbered, so 
you needn’t start thumbing your feverish way 
through the magazine.) Clean up your mlm- 
e.ograph work, boys, and you’ll come along 
nicely. 

SHANGRI-L’AFFAIRES, 1055 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Editor, Arthur 
Louis Joquel, II. (No price listed.) Pub- 
lished, when and if. 

I have the sneaking suspicion we’ve scanned 
this number herein before, too. However, 
here we go again, boys, and never mind the 
hats. Foolscap size (they do things in a big 
way in California), an occasional illustration 
and a joke or two as footnotes to the page. 
Mostly news of California doings. Good stuff 
to keep Florida wised up. 

SPACE TALES. 2310 Virginia, Everett, 
Wash. Editor, Tom Ludowitz. Published 
bi-monthly. Price 5c per copy; 6 issues for 
25c. 

Frankly, the old Sarge doesn’t remember 
what if anything he said in the past about 
this number. And judging from the head por- 
trait of Frankenstein, Jr., as the cover illus- 
tration, I won't be saying much against it. I 
want to sleep tonight. Twenty-iour pages' 
(including said cover) of standard white pa- 
per with black type and black line drawings. 
Nice looking contents page and intriguing — 
inviting. It seems that the old space dog rec- 
ognizes a couple of names on the contents 
page, too. How you kiwis do get around. 
Nice ish. 

SPACEWAYS, 303 Bryan Place, Hagers- 
town, Md. Editor, Harry Warner, Jr. 
Published eight times yearly. Price 10c 
per copy; 3 for 25c. 

Twenty-two pages of neatly arranged this 
and that between yellow covers. Cover illus- 
tration — microscope. (Now, who thought up 
that?) Back cover — boy taking Christmas 
toys apart. Nice and neat contents page — 
articles, humor, verse and features. Looks 
good, Harry. 

And, while we are at it, we might as well 
.comment on following issue (Vol. 4, No. 7). 

{Turn page] ■ 
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ail Things Are Posslblal" Are zeu feeing g 
dlfflcuU PrebleniB? Poor Health? Money 
Troubles? _Love or Family irogbIes?._AtB„ 

B w'WoiTieil'ab'out sofe one dear to you! 

0 you ever get Lonely— .Unhappy— Dlseour* 
agea? Would you Ubo to bavo more Happi- 
ness, Success and “Good Fortune” in Life! 

If you. do have any of these Problems, or 
others Ulce Uiera. dear friend, then here is 
wonderful NEWS — NEWS of a teaiarliable 
NEW WAY OF PRAYER that is &elping 
thousands of. other men and women to giorl- 
OU9 MEW happiness and joyl Whether you 
hare always believed In PRAYER or not, 

, this remarkable NEW WAY may bring a 
whole NEW world of happiness and joy to 
you— and eery, very <iui<&!y, tool 

So don't wait, dear friend, don’t let 
another minute go byl It you are troubled, 
worried or unhappy IN ANY WAY— we in- 
vite you to clip this Message now and mall 
with 3d stamp for FULL INFORMATION 
about this remarkable NEW WAY' of 
‘ PRAYER that Is helping so many, many 
others and whldi may Just as certainly and ' 
quickly help YOU! 

Tou .will surely blesa this day— so plesse 
don’t delayl Just clip this Message now and 
mall with your nam^ address and 3d stamp 
(o LIFE-STUDY FELLOWSHIP, Box 3501, 
Noroton, Conn. This wonderful NEW Mes- 
sage of PRAYER and FAITH will be on 
the way te help you by return main 


We want your, song or song poem. Melodies written for songs, 

' poems without charge. VVe also revise, record and market your 
song. We have helped others, why net you! Send your song 
or poem today for free examination and details. 

{f^oHywood ITSecording Sl^tidlios 

Oep?. B26, Box 87, Preuss Sts.. Les Angeles, Calif. 
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Posfeffiee Clerbs-Carrlers 
Railway Postal Clerks 
Customs inspectors 
Stenographers 

Typists / Gentlemen: Rush to me. 

Rural Carriers * FREE of charge, list of 

Statistical Clerics ^ U; S. Government big pay 
Mon, Oth.r Job, .3 pjjgE 32-page 

Many Appointments ^ book describing salaries, va- 
Now Being Made y cations, hours, work, etc. Tell 
Mail f qualify for one of 

Coupon / 

TOBJAV /v, 

f Na'me 


Franklin Institute 

Dept. S257 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 




Relieved in 5 minutes or 


doubie yoiir money back 

Wbea excess stomBCb actd eaases painful. sufTocatln^ gas, sour 
StoiBach and heanbum, doctors usually proscribe the fastest-acting 
medicines Icnonn for symptomatic relief — medicines like those Is 
Beli-ans-Tablots. No laxatlre. Bell-ans brings comfort In a Jiffy or 
double rout money back on return of bottle to us. 254 everywhere. 


wAtaT.Es 


Same set-up with pale blue covers this time. 
A. sea 'serpent floating around In space and 
digging men out of a torpedo of a ship for in- 
spection. Sardines number' umpty-efght and 
umpty-nine okay. Piit ’em.b'ack in the can. 
Or is it a New York subway train? Back 
cover — can sealed and on the way back home 
which seems to be the rocky road to Dublin. 
Plenty of reading matter in both' issues. 

STARLIT FANTASY. 3025 Ainslie St., 
Chicago, 111. Editor, Harry Schmarjo. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Price 10c; 3 for 25c-- 
80c per year. ' 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC 

Jsssfs SSS.S •s52!‘sr' s “.ws tins! 

^ PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 

^FITB 8TAB SIUSIC MASTSR3. 611 Beacon Bldg.. Boston. Mass. 






This remarksble CAKE discovery. 

TINTZ let Black Shampoo, washes out 
4iri> loose dandrulT. srease; grime and 

B glvOBhalrarealemoothiETeUCR 

at fairly glows with lifeand lostra ^ 

putupwitbfsdsd dull burnt, off eolorbair 
« nlmite longer. TINTZ Jet Black Cake ‘ 

:b shampoo leaves y 
je.' Nodyedlook. V 
£0c (3 for $1). TINTS comes in Jet Black, light, medium and dark 
Ifocw, Titian, and Blonde. Order today! State sh^e wast^ 

SEMD W iSXSfSrSS:; 

imeoef aatisfactioaln 7 days or your mocey back. (We Pay Potage, 
Ursndttanee comes with order. I Don't wait-WriM today to 
TINTZ COMPANY, Dept. 75-M, 207 N. Mich' 

Canadian Oflica, Dept. 7S-M, 22 College 


I. Chiom 
, Torw 


Note: The old sarge will vote for three is- 
sues at a, time. Eighty cents per year strikes 
me -as asking for a 30c premium. But you 
kiwis figure it out. 28 pages of stuff and stuff 
on standard white paper with black ink be- 
tween covers of same style. Oh, shivering 
ghouls of Gonna-(5onna. The four characters 
in robes of sable night on the coyer would 
addle an egg of a cockatrice. Good Hal- 
loween motif. Nice contents page, headings 
and contents. A good fanzine. . 

VOM, Box 6475 Met. Stn., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Editors, Forrest Jackerman and 
Morojo Squirt. Published if and when, 
j Price 10c per copy. 

Well, you boys and girls know about VOM. 
You’ve read of it here in these columns, if no- 
I where else. The old sarge thinks this Au- 
gust, 1942, Issue is of usual quality — foolscap 
size, nice clear print, good headings and ar- 
ticles, and perhaps a line drawing or two. 
But I wouldn’t know for sure. I got halted on 
the cover. Yeah — a gal sitting on a futuristic 
arrow headed for a celestial target. 

Yes, sir. you pee-lots can take the ship on 
into port. I'm getting out here to visit ■with 
the cutie. ! 



NELSON CO. 500 ShermOA 


Completa home-atudy oouroes i 
geU-iiiatruotlon books, allghllyui 
Sold, rented, ezchsogod. All eub- 
jeots. BatisfactlonGuaranteed. Cash 
paid for used eouraes. Pull details 
• *• ■--rgslB 



LEARN HOW TO USE YOUR 

SSCieETT- ff>®WEm 

DRAW tiilnff* to you I Change your lAJCKl 
Thousands have won over nbstacles. Use the Sys- 
tem that may lead to POWER, MONtBT, LOVE 
AMJ SUCCESS. You gel lull directions for 
only 25^ coin or stamps. No CtO-Xy, 

R/} ARVELO 

35 W. 32nd St.. Dept. Te>l2. New Yoilc. N. Y. 


All in all, a snappy lot of fanzines this 
time, I don’t need the aspirin this trip. 
Wart-ears; just get me a fresh jug of Xeno. 

And now let the old sarge wish every one 
of you kiwis, pee-lots and junior astroga- 
tors the heartiest possible Christmas and 
New Year greetings. Carry on, friends, 
and maybe we can help the entire world 
celebrate a real -joyous Christmas in 1943. 

Meanwhile, take your battle stations. 

—SERGEANT SATURN. 


EXCITING ACTION THRILLS 


Qua. ^mpamsm. 
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Featuring Fast~Moving Fiction of 
, Combat in Today's War 

Now On Sale XOc At All Stands 
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Bob Williams Likes to Read — and 
Write — Science Fiction 

/T^ATHER around the chart table, gang, 
and meet an old friend and favorite 
of yours whose first book length 
novel for STARTLING STORIES ap- 
peared in the September, 1939, issue. Letfs 
see how many of you remember. 

Robert Moore .Williams, author of this 
issue’s complete novel, WORLD BEYOND 
THE SKY, adds a brief bit to the biograph- 
ical material we gave you nearly three years 



Robert Moore Williams 


back. But we’ll add this bit first. Bob is a 
perfectly normal American, average in size 
and height, with a pleasant disposition, a 
quiet smile, and he lives in St. Louis, Mo. 

About his advent in the field of science 
fiction, Bob says: 

“My first introduction to science fiction — 
aside from Poe’s Prose Tales, which I read 
at the age of nine or thereabouts— was 
Merritt’s ‘The Metal Monster’ which ap- 
peared sometime back in the twenties. 
Since then 1 have been an avid reader of 
this type of fiction. 

“When I started writing, it was quite nat- 
ural that I should attempt to produce the 
type of material I most enjoyed reading. 
Probably because I liked the stuff myself, 
my first story sold. 

“They have been selling regularly ever 
since, with the result that over a million 
words have received the editorial nod of 
acceptance. 

“I hope you enjoy ‘World Beyond the 
Sky’ which appears in this issue. If you do, 
I’ll be back with morel” 


Ins board, so tfs 
liss a fine job. Yes. more draftsmen ate needed NOW. The 
pa; is go(d and the opportunities for advancement' great. 

Lean at lime in Spare Time 

Begin now to turn spare hours into mone;. Be a draftsman, 
the connecting unft between a taechanio aad an engineer. 
Bruos Uis wondetlul oppoilunlties for promotion that exist 
now; No experience or artistic talent is needed. You don’t 
have to leave your present job while learning. Use spare time. 

American School, Dept. DOIS9. Drexet Avn. at 58 St. Chicago 
Gentlemen: Send me FTSSJE informatlMi covering sneclal 
training in subjects chocked below. No obligation on my part. 


□ Arebiteeture and Bulidfr 

0 Automotive Engineering 
Buslnets Management 
□ Aviation 


O Electrical Engineering 

□ Diesel Engineering 

□ High School Course 

B Plasties 

Mechanical Engineering 
LJ Radio 

□ Retail Uerchandlaing 
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^<00* IfihKSi&asasiidls <S)U SnoWeinso's 

Choking, gasping, wheezing spasms of Bronchial Asthma 
ruin, sleep and energy. Ingredients In the prescription 
Me.ndaco quickly circulate through the blood and commonly 
help loosen the thick strangling mucus the first day. thus 
aiding nature in palliating the terrible recurring choking 
spasms, and in promoting freer breathing and restful 
sleep. Mendoco is not a smoke, dope, or injection. Just 
pleasant, tasteless palliating tablets that have helped thou- 
sands of sufferers. Iron clad guarantee — money back 
unless completely satisfactory. Ask your druggist for 
Mendaco today. Only 60$. 


$© ©AYS’ TKOAS,' 

(Now, you too, can have beautiful, lifelike 
false teeth mad# to order for you from your 
own mouth Impression, Sent by mail! Bend 
name and address I Wo’ll send you FBEB im- 
pression material, full direottuns. Illustrated 
lileralure! Newest style cientM plhtes. JToney- 
Baek Guarantee of Satisfaction. Write. 

PARKER DENTAL LABORATORY 
127 N. Dearborn St.. Dept. I7N. Chicago. III. 


IFSt]©?® [iPSEJilidi® 


SEN® W@ fWDNEV IrSlSlCi 

(any fiiae) and receive promptly your beautiful . v 

standard Art Studios, 150 East Ohio St., Dept. '.Ui .A, 




BSaybe you’ve learned, that only with proper 
training can you hope to get ahead on your job — 
maybe you’ve often, said, “Some day I’ll take an I. C. S. 
i’ourse, and really amountto something!” — ^but because 
<if the war, you’ve decided to put it off. Don’t do it! 

If you’re drafted, you’ll be encouraged to continue 
\'our I. C. S. studies— for the U, S. Anny, like business 
and industry, ne^ds trained men — and pays them well! 
Turthermore, you will have real training by the time 
Ihe war is won, and you’ll be ready to step into a bigger, 
better paying job than you have now. 

Figure it out for yourself — training pays in peace- 
time or wartime, in Army or civilian life. Mail this 
coupon right noio for information on low-cost I. C. S. 
Courses in your IJne of work. ’ 







1A7HAT do people say when they see you on 
u V the beach? Then you show what you 
REALLY are — a HE-MAN or a weakling! Do girls' eyes give you 
the silent “ha-ha”? Or can you FEEL their admiring glances? 

And don't think clothes can coyer a flat chest, skinny arms, pipe- 
stem legs EITHER! People KNOW when a man’s got a puny build 
like Caspar. Milquetoast — or when his personality glows with 
smashing strength, rippling muscles, tireless energy! A fellow 
like that is BOUND to be the life of the party! Do YOU want 
to be that kind of a man? Then listen to THIS — 7 


Oira rDius^'. 


RfflSmRDftes a^. ©ay O’BD Prove D ©atm 
•a;’[?3ew R^ara ¥®®g “ 


That’s what I said — 15 'ininutes a day! That’s all I need to 
PROVE — regardless of how old or young you are, or how 
ashamed you, may be of your present physique — that I can give 
you a body men enyy and women admire; Biceps 
that can' dish it out, and a muscle-ridged\stomach 
that can-take iL 'A full, deep barrel-chest.;Legs that 
•never tire/ A • tough, sinewy •^back. An .all-around 
' physique’that can laugh at ANY kind of rough going. 

Today, a wave of FITNESS is surging over Amer- 
ica! Suppose YOU are called to the colors! Will your 
\ body be the laughing-stock of the company or will it 
command the envy of your buddies! Why RIGHT 
NOW many soldiers and sailors in active service are 
using my methods. They know that a MAN’S body 
means “easier going,” more fun, quicker promotion ! 


0 Was ©inice ; 


'ifoMi [seliDeve 
S)^-D[b. WeatefloBiig? 


Tes, I MBS— a miserable OT-pound bag of akin and bones I 
But you’d never believe it to look at me now, would you? 
Through my discovery of "Dynamic Tension" I changed my- 
self into “The World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man.” I'm 
LIVING PKOOP of the miracles "Dynamic Tension" can 
perform — right in the privacy of your own homel NOW — 
will you give my method 15 minutes a day to get the kind 
of HE-MAN build you have always longed to have? 


Mjf FKEII How! 


and Sfrengtii" 

Just a postage stamp will bring you your 
copy of my famous book. “Everlasting Health 
and Strength,” absolutely free. No wonder 
nearly 2,000,000 men have sent for this big 
4S-page story of “Dynamio TchSJon”— Illus- 
trated with action photos of myself and some 
of my pupils. Tou'l! not only read about my 
secret of “DvnnThlo Tension” — bat you SEE 
PBOOF of It I CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 771. 
113 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 




'S IFROBF 

Right Here! 

•‘F««l (Ike million 
lars; have a 44" 
chest" 

— L.A.S., III 

"My doctor thinks 
course U flns. In 15 days 
have put 2" on my ch^ 
and Vt" on my neok." 

— 6.L., Oregon 
“My muscles 

I feel like t 

Chest measures 38", an 
increase of 5", my neck 
increased 2".” 

— 6.M., Ohio 
“Your book opened my 
eyes . tVt” gain on^bi- 


“n CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 771. - 

“ 115 East 23rd Street, New Yerb,. N. Y. 

I went the proof that your system of "Dynamic Ten- 
sion" iTlll help make a Nc» Man of me — glre me a healthy, 
husky body and hu muscular decelopmenc. Send' mo your o 
free book, "Sverlastiug Health and Strength." Q 
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lis is the time to 



I 


Now is the time for all good men and women to come 
to the aid of their country — with 'frequent letters to 
those we know in the U. S. Services at home and afar. 
You’ll be well repaid, too, for you’ll get letters back. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, Iowa; Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

* ★ ★ 

Above:, Sheaffer's newest *, CREST "TRIUMPH" TUCKAWAY, for men or 

- women, carries safely in all positions in .pocket or purse, $16.75 for the set. Other 
Sheaffer pens, all colors, $2.75 and up. 

*AU pens are unconditionally guaranteed for the life of the first user 

except a goinst loss end willful damoge— when serviced, if complete pen is returned, 
subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge — 35c 

listen to SHEAFFER'S WORLD NEWS PARADE 
with UPTON CLOSE 

NBC Compfete Networl^— Sundays, 3:15 P.M. E.W.T.; 

2:15 P.M. C.W.T.; 1:15 P.M. M.W.T.; 12:}5 P.M. P.W.T. 





